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Foreword 


When I became the 10th President of Hunter College in 1980, Harold Lewis had 
been Dean of the School of Social Work for ten years, and the School was flour- 
ishing under his leadership. Dr. Lewis had recruited a number of new faculty, who 
joined that already stellar group of social workers who had come to the School 
from health and social service agencies and institutions, other universities, and 
government. In those years, he had also established himself as a leader in the 
College. During the summer before I took office, my predecessor as President, 
Jacqueline G. Wexler, generously gave me briefings about the College. She sang 
the praises of Dean Lewis, whom she described as one of the most brilliant, eru- 
dite, articulate, ethical, and hard-working people she had ever known. “But, my,” 
President Wexler added, “he does talk fast!” 

And later one of his colleagues who had gone to graduate school with him 
told me that the distinguished Professor Marian Hathway of the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Social Work, one of Dr. Lewis’s most admired mentors, had 
told him when he was a second year student that he would have to learn to speak 
more slowly. Other people, Professor Hathway said, could not follow the rapidity 
of his words (or the complexity, sometimes, of his thinking), and if he were to 
become the intellectual leader of his profession, as Professor Hathway and others 
predicted, he would need to slow down and take the pace of others into consider- 
ation. Not everyone, Professor Hathway told Harold Lewis, was from Brooklyn 
as he was, and not everyone had a Brooklyn accent. Moreover, she added, not 
everyone thought and talked as fast as he did. 

At Hunter, the School of Social Work, with Dr. Lewis as Dean and with the 
support of the philanthropist Samuel J. Silberman (Buddy to all of us who counted 
him as a friend), became a center of excellence in the College, the profession, 
New York City, the nation, and the international community. Dean Lewis encour- 
aged faculty to do research, write, and take leadership in professional, social ac- 
tion, and civic organizations. The faculty was a diverse one, representing the various 
social work methods, fields of practice, and areas of expertise. Faculty meetings 
were often the forum for lively discussions of issues facing the profession, and 
there were consequential differences among the faculty. Never, however, in the 
years of my tenure as President of Hunter, did those differences become matters 
of personality or ideology: not with Harold Lewis, opinionated and ideological as 
he could be, as Dean and intellectual leader. He valued his colleagues, and he 
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listened to what they had to say. How he loved good, substantive discussions! It 
was a golden time at Hunter and in the School during Dr. Lewis’s twenty years as 
Dean. 

This volume, so respectfully and intelligently edited by Professor Michael 
Reisch, PhD, a Hunter MSW, and now of the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan, is a collection of Dr. Lewis’s papers written between the years 1975 and 
1991. Wisely, Ithink, Dr. Reisch organized the book by subject matter, rather than 
chronologically. Dr. Lewis’s respect for social work practice and practitioners is 
manifest throughout the book, as is his lifelong preoccupation with the values and 
ethics that undergird the profession and inform the quotidian practice of social 
workers. The final section on social work education is a must read for classroom 
and field faculty in every school of social work in the nation. In particular, I rec- 
ommend to the readers of this volume, “Teacher’s Style and the Use of Profes- 
sional Self in Social Work Education” (1991) and “Some Thoughts on My 40 
Years in Social Work Education” (November, 1989). 

In Chapter 2 in this volume, entitled, “The Cause in Function” (Winter, 1977), 
Dr. Lewis mounted an argument calling into question the formulation “Cause and 
Function,” propounded by Porter Lee in his Presidential Address at the 1929 Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. The distinction between Lewis’s Cause in Func- 
tion, and Lee’s Cause and Function is an important one, but what interested me 
was Lee’s belief that “. . . the dynamic leader of the cause and the efficient execu- 
tive in charge of the function... do not often appear at their best within one 
temperament.” And Lewis adds, “Thus, while he (Lee) saw the need for both 
qualities, he doubted the possibility of both being in one person.” I believe Harold 
Lewis was himself a magnificent example of the dynamic leader of the cause and 
the efficient executive in charge of the function in one person. He was passionate 
and dedicated in his struggle for the betterment of the human condition, and at 
the same time he was a first-rate dean and intellectual leader. 

This volume is also a fitting tribute to the memory of Buddy Silberman, the 
extraordinary benefactor of the Hunter College School of Social Work. Hunter 
was lucky to have a supporter whose sole interest was quality education and op- 
portunity. The continuing support for quality of his widow, Lois, and daughter, 
Dr. Jayne Silberman, has made publication of this volume possible. Dr. Michael 
Reisch’s editing of Dean Lewis’s papers is a perfect reflection of the man. Most of 
all, I want to salute my friend and colleague, Harold Lewis, whose life and intel- 
lectual contributions were humane, ethical, and brilliant. 


Donna E. Shalala, PhD 
Professor of Political Science 
and President of the University of Miami 
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Editor’s Introduction 


Harold Lewis’s writings and career reveal a great deal about the changes that have 
occurred in the social work profession during the past half century. The distance 
between the post-World War II optimism that inspired Charlotte Towle’s Com- 
mon Human Needs and the devolution, privatization, and budget cutbacks that 
shape the field today appears enormous. To most contemporary students and prac- 
titioners, the War on Poverty of the 1960s, let alone the New Deal, is ancient 
history. While the profession’s rhetoric regarding social justice has become more 
explicit, the pursuit of social justice through social policies and social activism 
seem like mist-shrouded memory of a distant past. In our increasingly ahistorical 
culture, the political and ideological forces that shaped the profession’s develop- 
ment are rarely acknowledged. 

Dr. Lewis not only wrote about these changes, he was shaped by and deeply 
involved in the struggles that occurred during his fifty year career. He was not a 
dispassionate observer but a participant-researcher in the best sense of the term. 


xi 
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His frequent use of the metaphor of drama in his essays is apt, because he was 
both actor and critic of the dramas—political and professional—of his life and 
times. 

Like many men of his generation, Dr. Lewis did not start out to become a 
social worker. Upon graduation from Brooklyn College in 1941 he worked as a 
research analyst for the federal government. He served in U.S. Army intelligence 
in India during World War II, where his experiences influenced his decision to 
enter the field of social work. The things he saw and heard in India left an indel- 
ible impression on him throughout his career. 

After working as a caseworker in New York City, he earned his MSW from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1948, majoring in group work and community 
organization. Here he studied with distinguished social work scholars and activ- 
ists such as Marion Hathway and Grace Marcus and worked on behalf of nuclear 
disarmament. From 1948 to 1950, he served as Research Director of United Com- 
munity Services in Omaha, Nebraska before taking a position on the faculty at the 
University of Connecticut School of Social Work. In 1953, at the height of the 
McCarthy era, Lewis was forced to resign from the University because of his 
political activism, despite the courageous support of the School’s Dean, Harleigh 
Trecker. He then took a position as Research Secretary of the Council of Commu- 
nity Services in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Lewis received his DSW in 1959 from the University of Pennsylvania and, 
in the same year, joined the Penn faculty as Chair of its Research Sequence—a 
position he held for over ten years. He became Dean of Hunter College School of 
Social Work in 1970, where he remained until his retirement in 1990. As Dean, 
Lewis built Hunter into one of the premier schools of social work in the United 
States, while maintaining his distinguished record of scholarship and community 
service. 

In 1969-1970, Dr. Lewis became the first social worker to be appointed a 
fellow at the Center for the Advanced Study of the Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences in Palo Alto, California. Here he met the philosophers John Rawls and Amelie 
Rorty, whose ideas influenced his writings for the next twenty years. In the 1970s, 
Lewis was the first social work researcher asked to serve on proposal review pan- 
els by the National Institute of Mental Health. He also held leadership positions 
in virtually every major social welfare organization in the United States. 

In 1979, Lewis received the Distinguished Alumni Award from both the 
University of Pittsburgh and the University of Pennsylvania. In 1985, he received 
an honorary doctorate from the University of Pennsylvania on the occasion of the 
75th anniversary of the founding of the Penn School of Social Work and, in 1994, 
he received the Council on Social Work Education’s Distinguished Lifetime 
Achievement Award. In 2000, he received an honorary doctorate from Hunter 
College of the City University of New York, which had given him the President’s 
Medal for Excellence upon his retirement. 

It is not surprising that few contemporary social worker possess a similar 
range of practice experience or scholarly interests. The structure of education and 
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practice today strongly discourages a career track like the one Lewis followed. At 
the same time, increased academic specialization and the priority given to meth- 
odological rigor over substantive breadth in most universities preclude the devel- 
opment of social work intellectuals like Lewis and his teachers. 

Yet, Dr. Lewis’s work belies several contemporary myths about practice and 
scholarship. His essays are enriched, not diminished, by the breadth of his experi- 
ence. The case examples he draws upon from the United States and abroad—from 
child welfare settings to community organization to non-profit management to 
social planning and research—reflect a deep understanding and appreciation of 
the intricacies of practice. As a trained researcher and statistician, he brought to 
his writing an in-depth knowledge of the significance of method, without losing 
sight of the importance of context. His familiarity with philosophy, contemporary 
research in the natural and physical sciences, mathematics, history, and the arts 
enabled him to discuss complex ideas in innovative ways and provide new per- 
spectives on oft-discussed concepts. His application of scholarship from other 
fields demonstrates how cross-disciplinary thinking can occur in a manner that 
expands, rather than contracts, the horizons of social work. Dr. Lewis’s ongoing 
commitment to and involvement in social justice causes challenges the false di- 
chotomies that often separate academics from activism, professionals from poli- 
tics. Finally, his frequent use of humor and delight in storytelling demonstrate 
that intellectual rigor need not be arid and that the love of ideas and the love of 
people are complementary sentiments. 


In a career spanning over fifty years, Dr. Lewis published and presented 
widely in the fields of child welfare, social welfare administration, social work 
values and ethics, and the epistemology of social work practice. His book, The 
Intellectual Base of Social Work Practice (Haworth Press, 1982) and many of his 
articles are considered classics in the field and are still cited regularly in the United 
States and abroad, attesting to their ongoing currency. Long before the term “em- 
powerment” was popularized in the social work literature, Dr. Lewis wrote of the 
“client’s interest” and the “cause in function.” Long before treatises on the ethical 
dimensions of practice were published in social work journals, he wrote about the 
value dilemmas of practice, research, and education. Long before the political 
legacy of the social work profession was “rediscovered,” he was a scholar-activist 
who promoted the causes of peace, social justice, and human dignity, and mentored 
dozens of younger social work students and educators to follow a similar path. 
His life and work are a testimony to the most cherished characteristics of the 
social work profession and a vital link between the profession’s past and future. 
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Part | 


Essays on Social Work 
Practice and Policy 


Editor’s Introduction 


During the last quarter of the twentieth century, social welfare and social work in 
the United States underwent profound transformations. Support for government 
intervention on behalf of vulnerable populations waned and attacks on the con- 
cept of entitlement culminated in 1996 legislation that “ended welfare as we know 
it.” The advent of managed care jeopardized the ability of millions to access qual- 
ity health and mental health services, and undermined the role of social work 
practitioners in both public and private agencies. Ironically, in this era of cutback, 
retrenchment, and devolution, social workers introduced such concepts as em- 
powerment, multiculturalism, and a “strengths perspective” into the conceptual 
frameworks of their practice. 

The chapters in this section, written between 1975 and 1991, confront the 
explicit and implicit dilemmas created by these contradictory trends. Against the 
backdrop of national developments (Watergate, Reaganomics, computerization) 
and international events (the end of the War in Southeast Asia, the Chilean coup, 
civil war in Central America), Lewis both anticipates and reflects many of the 
major theoretical and practice trends that shaped U.S. social work in the late twen- 
tieth century. These range from the influence of the Latin American conscientization 
movement to the impact of chaos theory and postmodernism. Constantly seeking 
to link past, present, and future, Lewis draws upon his rich practice experience, 
and his personal contacts with such social work “giants” as Bertha Reynolds, 
Jessie Taft, Marion Hathway, and Kenneth Pray. In a sense, therefore, his work 
bridges what Andrews (1993) called the social workers of “The Second Generation” 
with their professional grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the twenty-first 
century. 
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These chapters reflect several consistent themes. One is the importance of 
social workers overcoming the destructive tendency to frame issues in terms of 
dichotomies: for example, means/ends, cause/function, knowledge/values, individual/ 
collective needs. A second is the importance of incorporating a social justice per- 
spective into all aspects of practice. Having met John Rawls at the Center for the 
Advanced Study of the Behavioral and Social Sciences in 1969, Lewis was the 
first social work scholar to apply Rawls’s work, A Theory of Justice (1971), to 
social work practice. A third theme, reflecting the influence of Rankian ideas 
about the will and Lewis’s own history of political engagement, is the emphasis 
on action (“the doing”). A fourth is the use of analogical thinking as an essential 
tool of social work practice and research. 

Finally, these chapters reveal not only the breadth of Lewis’s vision, but also 
the range of influences on his thinking and his effective use of humor. He inte- 
grates concepts from mathematics, art, psychology, biology, and history with equal 
facility. Anticipating postmodern thinking, he makes good use of personal narra- 
tives to illustrate complex ideas. These qualities are, perhaps, best illustrated in 
his reformulation of practice as a “drama” rather than a problem-solving process. 
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Chapter 1 


Social Work and the Common Good 


In this essay, Lewis discusses the implications of the conflicts between self- 
determination and the common good, between the fear of dependency and 
society’s failure to enable people to become independent. He concludes that 
social welfare is “a civilized response to the collective pursuit of... common 
goods.” 


How much is a person worth? Who is to judge? Do we credit self-sacrifice and 
debit dependency? Does self-reliance earn more brownie points than community 
mindedness? If we could add up each individual’s worth, would the result be a 
measure of the value of his life? 

Ask those who have to allocate a scarce resource, such as a transplantable 
kidney, how they choose the most worthy from among those who are waiting. Ask 
those who have been charged with the responsibility to cut basic life-supporting 
resources in a piety verging on bankruptcy how they decide which are the least 
essential services, and for which population. When inflation squeezes the slim 
budgets of the aged living on fixed incomes, and unemployment depresses the 
living standards of white collar and collar-less unskilled workers, which of these 
evils is the lesser and which is to be preferred? It might be reassuring to some to 
think that decisions in these matters are based on judgments of the comparable 
worth of persons affected. This rarely is the case. 

When choices concerning the allocation of scarce resources are made, one 
infers that some lives are judged more precious than others. How do professions, 
committed to the belief that every life is precious, make choices that suggest that 
some lives are more precious than others? When a man condemned to death pleads 
to have the sentence implemented, thus exercising his right to self-determination, 
what about others to whom this man’s life is precious? Have they no rights to be 
considered? The preciousness of even this tortured, criminal life is suddenly recog- 
nized through its connection with the lives of others. This man’s death may, given 
our system of justice, hasten the death of others. Self-determination is not an 
unfettered right to be exercised without regard for its impact on the self-determining 
choices of others. Suddenly the cry “let me die” ceases to be a plea for one death 
and becomes a possible nail in the coffin of many. Even if this man’s preferences 


Keynote address, Minnesota State Welfare Conference, Minneapolis, March 1977. 
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prevailed and are given precedence over what many had decided would be for the 
common good, the choice is not an easy one. Clearly, we are compelled to amore 
critical appraisal of the meaning of the assumption that every life is precious. 

Consider the juxtaposition of two goals of social policy and the alternatives 
they pose. The first asserts that the function of social welfare programs is to nar- 
row the gap between the haves and have nots. While accepting the improbability 
of absolute equality in our present society, this view sees welfare programs as 
assisting the disadvantaged through reallocation of resources to achieve a stan- 
dard of living closer to that ofthe advantaged. The second asserts that the goal of 
social policy is to help individuals and families achieve independence based on 
self-reliance, to “stand on their own two feet.” This latter view sees welfare pro- 
grams as serving to strengthen the capacity of those in need to meet their needs 
through their own efforts. Is it possible to support both these goals concurrently, 
and design programs congenial to their mutual achievement? Not only should 
such mutuality be possible, but in fact it should appear to be essential to success 
in meeting either goal. As a collectivity, we certainly would support a social order 
in which differentials that did exist did not detract from efforts to alleviate the 
disadvantages suffered by those in greatest need. We would expect that such an 
order would provide the greatest opportunity for self-reliance on the part of the 
membership in the collectivity, recognizing that individual self-help efforts con- 
tribute to the collective resource shared by all. But how do these two goals work 
out in practice? 

If you seek to narrow the gap, given a finite resource, you must take from the 
haves and give to the have nots. Up to a point—assuring subsistence—one can get 
considerable agreement on this redistribution. But above the subsistence level 
there is little agreement on whose resources are to be reallocated, and if, in fact, 
such allocation is likely to promote the general welfare. 

If you seek to promote self-reliance, given finite resources, you must decide 
on a level of assistance that enhances self-help without creating dependency. In 
the opinion of many, the only way to achieve self-reliance is to compel self-support 
for even minimal needs. Every measure taken beyond such Social Darwinian limits 
is viewed as bleeding-heart pampering, likely to defeat the need to promote inde- 
pendence. 

It requires only that the reluctance to reallocate be joined to the fear of creat- 
ing dependencies, to have policies proposed that would seek to achieve both goals 
by restricting all programs intended to do just that. We find those reluctant to 
reallocate and fearful of dependency justifying our doing as little as possible at a 
societal level to extend resources to deal with inequities and dependency needs. It 
is a peculiar twist of a moral stance that would achieve a social good by minimiz- 
ing efforts on its behalf. The opposite view, that would use the tax structure and 
service allocation to narrow the gap, and that would promote self-reliance through 
client participation in efforts to maximize social resources for use on their own 
behalf, is in direct conflict with the former. As is common in value choices, the 
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critical questions involve differences in means rather than ends, questions of eth- 
ics dealing with means rather than questions of values, dealing with ends. 

It is not at all remarkable that people prefer health to illness, justice to unfair 
treatment, security to uncertain income, knowledge to ignorance, self-respect to 
indignity, aesthetic satisfaction to the unattractive. For each of us these prefer- 
ences represent personal goods we would rather not do without. Because they are 
so central to our personal well-being, civil societies institutionalize systems to 
promote such goods. The health care, education, legal, economic, aesthetic, and 
religious institutions of our communities are intended to help each of us satisfy 
these basic human wants. Together they constitute a civilized response to the col- 
lective pursuit of these common goods. The scope of these collective efforts is a 
measure of our cultural achievement. 

Difficulties arise when all persons do not have equal access to those collec- 
tively provided resources, some because of discriminatory restrictions and others 
because of personal limitations. Inevitably, self-help organizations develop among 
the deprived, to promote the availability of such resources to meet the particular 
needs of their members. Historically, this self-help tradition in human services 
has contributed to the consciousness raising efforts of have nots seeking to alter 
their own condition, to achieve reallocations on their own behalf. Success in such 
self-reliant efforts contributed to the hopes of many who would ordinarily be 
clients of programs to which they would have had to come as supplicants, seeking 
the help of others to deal with their own needs. 

Obviously, self-help associations “. . . made up of persons who share a com- 
mon problem and who band together to resolve the problem through their mutual 
efforts” combine, in an ideal way, reliance on one’s own resources while seeking 
a more just reallocation of socially provided resources. Here, then, is an example 
of how both goals of social policy can exist in mutual support of each other. Such 
self-help associations have a long history, granting a definition that permits us to 
include among these associations those seeking to achieve for their members all 
the “common goods” through consciousness-raising, advocacy, and husbanding 
of personal knowledge for the collective well-being. The earliest charters of the 
national labor unions, the Knights of Labor, and the American Federation of Labor, 
reflect precisely this intention among workers joining together, seeking to deal 
with problems in managing personal income and family well-being. The ladies’ 
auxiliaries associated with synagogues and churches, the fraternal associations, 
and related ethnic landsman societies, are all of this self-help variety, dating back 
to the earliest years in our nation’s brief history. In recent times, the conscientization 
movement in South America viewed such consciousness-raising and self-help as 
central to the objectives of all educational and social service efforts. This same 
thrust is reflected by the press for client participation in programs intended to 
benefit them. In self-help efforts that seek to utilize the personal knowledge of 
those experiencing a common problem, be it stuttering, alcoholism, emotional 
upset, etc., one can recognize in areas of psychological, physical, and social func- 
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tioning the same commitment to mutual support, sharing of experience, and ex- 
pansion of resources as has been evident in all the self-help efforts identified. 

This being the case, one would expect that those who have vociferously ad- 
vocated minimal dependence on outside resources would applaud the growth of 
such self-help efforts. Unhappily, this is hardly our experience. In our nation’s 
history unions have been fought, self-help associations have been starved for funds, 
and, in the recent takeover of Chile by the military junta, the conscientization 
movement in social welfare was an early target for repression. A key factor that 
accounts for such hostile responses is the fact that those in authority who may 
choose to help people in trouble, usually do not like them to make trouble about 
their trouble. The inevitable development of power to influence a policy and prac- 
tice that accompanies self-help associations threatens the control of those who 
would contain the scope of reallocation efforts. 

Professionals emerged within such self-help associations. They have become 
associated through invitation with self-help associations as experts or staff. They 
have joined as members to seek help in meeting a personal need. They have devel- 
oped cooperative working relationships as participants in the network of commu- 
nity services that require interorganizational contacts and coordination. Resource 
allocation issues and conflicting views of what methods of helping are most ef- 
fective have been sources of conflict between professionals and memberships of 
self-help groups. Overwhelmingly, professions seeking the same goals as such 
groups, find self-help efforts supportive and complementary to their own. The 
reason for this congeniality should be understood. 

Let us consider an early period in the development of one profession—social 
work. In my research I found the term “social worker” first used in 1893, in the 
minutes of the Montefiore Ladies Auxiliary. The possibility of a professional social 
work service was probably first realized when workers, such as this friendly visi- 
tor, recognized the strengths residing in persons in need of help, and built service 
strategies on such strengths. The skill of what was to become a social work pro- 
fession grew out of this understanding, although necessarily influenced by the 
organizational structures and administrative assignments such workers accepted 
as employed, bureaucratic functionaries. Promotion of self-reliance and support 
for the struggle to reallocate resources can evolve together as service goals in a 
framework that recognizes the strengths in those seeking help. These goals cannot 
live together where the focus is exclusively on the help-seekers’ personal defi- 
ciencies and on maintaining their powerlessness to affect their own lives. 

To any person in need of help, life is precious. There can be no justification 
in this person’s view of a policy and attendant procedures that would suggest 
otherwise. Where he or she encounters what appears to be a challenge to this 
view, he or she might justifiably become suspicious. Suspicion breeds distrust, 
and without trust, only compulsion can sustain a helping relationship. Trust be- 
gins in mutual respect. Respect, in turn, builds on recognition of the strengths that 
earn it, and the life that deserves it. Focusing on deficiencies breeds disrespect 
and substitutes coercion in place of shared power and free choice. 
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When confronted with ethical dilemmas, both the professional and the self- 
help group must plan on their shared social purposes to arrive at mutually accept- 
able choices. In relation to the goals of reallocation of resources, or distributive 
justice, the professional and self-help group find proposals that minimize resource 
reallocation and sustain current inequities in conflict with their shared intentions. 
Moreover, they find less than convincing those calls for self-reliance, which sub- 
stitute sermons on virtues and duties for increased access to the common goods. 
In short, in relation to both goals, people in need see such policies as unfair and 
those promoting them as less than trustworthy. They view the inevitable injustice 
of such policies as promoting the well-being of the advantaged at the expense of 
the disadvantaged and see this as unethical behavior. They are not mistaken. Cut- 
backs in service burden the poor most. Among day care eligibles, dependent and 
ill elderly, child care recipients, health care and education programs, inequities 
beget further inequities. It always seems that in our economy the poor and de- 
fenseless pay more. Clearly violated in these instances is the ethical imperative 
that advantages may be justified only when they raise the expectations and re- 
sources for the most disadvantaged. 

But more is involved than the failure to adhere to an ethic of fairness in such 
inequitable decisions. These choices reflect the preferences of those in power. 

These judgments suggest some lives are more precious than others. One may 
ask what criteria were used in arriving at these differentiating judgments. How- 
ever disguised in their presentations, when such evaluations are made human lives 
are viewed as commodities that can be priced; and those judging have criteria that 
weight the social value of lives. 

We come now to the critical questions faced by those who consciously must 
choose who shall share in the common goods when not all can. Are there virtues 
that can be measured, weighed, and used to select beneficiaries? Are there duties 
to be performed, and are some better prepared than others to perform them? Do 
they, who are best prepared, earn a higher priority to share in the common good? 
Who is to decide, and how should the decision be arrived at? 

Here, I believe, the functions of the professional and that of the self-help 
group may differ. In making such decisions, one ought to use the best available 
knowledge to make the nature, scope, and likely impact of alternative choices 
clear. For example, if knowledge has demonstrated beyond a doubt that access 
cannot assure use, then access may be denied without judging the life involved as 
less precious. 

When I arrived in India in 1944, I traveled across Bihar and Bengal by train. 
There was a tragic famine and cholera epidemic cutting down children and adults 
alike along the path of our tracks. At one station, a friend and I left our car, and 
approached a group of children—swollen stomachs, spindly arms and legs—ob- 
viously starving. We chose the child we thought most far gone, and sought to give 
her some food. The other children raised their voices in protest, causing us to seek 
out an English-speaking native who could translate for us. We then learned what 
the protest was all about. The child we sought to feed was too far gone to be fed— 
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she could no longer swallow. Our efforts would be wasted, whereas if we shared 
our food among those who still could swallow, we would be benefiting them. This 
happened thirty-two years ago, yet I recently recalled the experience in its full 
force as I considered problems in ethics and choice each of us must face. 

In addition to knowing who could not use the resource, it would be impor- 
tant to establish who could use it, but who would cause irreparable damage to 
themselves and others in so doing. For example, should an atomic heart be pro- 
duced before we have developed a shield that would control the damage of its 
radioactive byproduct? We should also seek to establish if available amounts of 
the goods would be insufficient to affect the need it was intended to meet. We 
could go further in a similar vein to suggest a first step in making a choice. Clearly, 
we ought to use knowledge to determine those for whom the choice would be 
meaningful, and those for whom it would be of no practical value, even if it gave 
the appearance of a fair and just procedure. When knowledge has assured us of a 
cohort of eligibles, all of whom could benefit from the resource, then I would 
concur with those who argue that none of the virtues, duties, or other idiosyn- 
cratic characteristics of members of the cohort ought to give them preference to 
the resource. The selection at this point should be in a random manner, approxi- 
mating as closely as possible an equal probability for any to be chosen, and access 
then granted in the order in which selected. This procedure might have the added 
merit of sponsoring a widespread desire for more resources, and hopefully could 
press our national priorities in the direction of human service. 

I would contrast this approach to equity in allocation of a scarce resource 
with a procedure now popular in the distribution of federal funds for welfare 
purposes. Perhaps a story out of the fourteenth century would illustrate this Nixon- 
initiated distribution mechanism. The story relates how the king of beggars, who 
accepted charity only when offered with respect for his dignity, was standing 
outside a house of worship frequented by the wealthiest members of the commu- 
nity. Close to a hundred hungry, crippled, ill, aged, orphaned beggars were also 
awaiting the end of services, when the emerging parishioners would distribute 
alms as they left to return home. The services ended, and the wealthiest of the 
wealthy was the first out. With obvious joy in what he was about, this philanthro- 
pist proceeded to draw from a large bag, handfuls of small packets of paper tied 
by string and threw them in all directions among the beggars. 

Pandemonium broke loose, with the blind stumbling over the crippled, the 
aged struggling with children—cries of disappointment when a packet contained 
nothing—cries of joy when a gold piece was uncovered. The king of the beggars 
demanded of the philanthropist an explanation. What sort of charity was this that 
dehumanized the recipients by the manner of its distribution? How could he de- 
scend to so mean a level? The philanthropist responded in disbelief: Didn’t the 
beggar know that this was the latest method of distributing resources? Hadn’t he 
heard about it? It is called revenue sharing! 

I would assume that more reliance for the knowledge base would be put on 
professional judgments than on lay judgments, although by no means would the 
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experiential knowledge of the lay person be excluded. I would assume that more 
reliance for the ethical imperative to be operationalized would be placed on the 
professional person than on the lay person whose participation in self-help groups 
is based on the need for which this resource is intended. This is not primarily an 
argument for objectivity, because I believe those in need and those seeking to 
meet a need suffer differentially, but equally, from prejudices and personal prefer- 
ences. Rather, this would avoid further burdening the person with the need by 
placing his or her own need in competition with the needs of others in like cir- 
cumstances and asking that a choice be made that could involve self-denial. These 
role differentials, I believe, would be entirely acceptable providing a condition of 
trust prevailed between the professionals and self-help groups. That no such trust 
can be expected for those whose ethic favors distributive injustice is obvious and 
requires no further comment. 

In summary, I have suggested that we live in times of critical need and inad- 
equate resources. Our society, while recognizing the need for the common goods, 
does not assure access or allocation on a fair and just basis. Self-reliance and the 
collective well-being must go hand in hand as we seek to achieve an ethically 
sound and just distribution of these goods. Professional helpers and those en- 
gaged in self-help efforts have reason to work together to achieve this social goal 
because their origins are similar and their paths intertwine. They can jointly help 
us to a more civilized existence. 
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Chapter 2 


The Cause in Function 


This essay is the best example of Lewis’s concern with ending the dualities 
that have plagued the social work profession since its inception. It is also one 
of the first essays in which he introduces the concept of analogic thinking and 
its application to social work practice. 


Traditionally, social work literature addresses issues of purpose in practice from a 
narrow perspective. Purpose includes the outcomes desired from professional in- 
terventions, and the intentions that motivate the professional act. Thus, it would 
satisfy the practitioner to know that a goal, for example, social justice—would be 
realized if the intervention was to prove successful, and, concurrently, if evidence 
of progress toward that goal was present in specific objectives achieved as a result 
of particular acts. Omitted from this perspective is the reformist tradition that has 
always served to inspire, not merely motivate, the social vision of social work 
professionals. Complementing the concept of purpose, and in part compensating 
for the omission resulting from this narrow perspective, our literature has pro- 
moted the term “cause” as an umbrella concept under which the reform efforts of 
the profession and its practitioners have been subsumed. 

From its earliest usage, “cause” has been linked to and contrasted with “func- 
tion,” in a dialectic whose contradictions are shaped by the interpretation of these 
polar opposites. “Cause” can include any socially significant ideal that social ac- 
tions are intended to achieve. For example, adequate housing for low-income fami- 
lies; amendments to racial and sexual biases in the allocation of welfare resources; 
access to health care for all citizens; equity in access to higher education; full 
employment, etc., all represent causes to which, at one time or another, the pro- 
fession has devoted some of its energies and financial resources. “Function,” by 
way of contrast, refers to the sanctioned effort made by professional practitioners, 
to implement these hard won “causes” in the day-to-day provision of services. 

Cause and function came to occupy an important niche in our professional 
literature when Porter Lee! used these concepts to argue for the view that se- 
quenced social reform and social practice in a cyclical, recurring, and seemingly 
inevitable progression. Since Lee’s arguments first appeared at the outset of the 
great depression of the 1930s, a number of authors have reviewed its assumptions 
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and modified its global claims. In the main, the inevitable in the proposed cycle, 
and the sequence anticipated of Cause and Function, have been modified, with the 
relationship of cause and function being defined as one of parallel development, 
with no assurance of “Cause” being realized through “Function.” In the discus- 
sion that follows, a more critical view of the relationship of cause and function is 
proposed, the essence of which is captured in the phrase Cause /n Function. This 
break with past formulations is deemed crucial to an appreciation of the ethical 
component in every act of practice, and the inseparability of means and ends. It is 
through such an integration of Cause Jn Function that a more encompassing view 
of purpose in practice can be realized. 

Porter Lee, initially, described what he viewed as a normal social process, 
the move from a cause sought and won to a function that realized in practice the 
intentions contained in the cause. He contrasted the zeal that inspired a cause with 
the intellect that assured the success of the function. Nevertheless, his analysis of 
his own hypothesis compelled him to conclude that the time had come when the 
cause must be incorporated into the function. In those threatening days of 1929, 
he believed the profession must not respond to the challenges confronted it by 
going back to a day when social work was exclusively or predominantly a cause. 
He argued that we must meet (the challenge) with the sober recognition that it is 
and must be both cause and function. Finally, he noted his belief that “the dy- 
namic leader of the cause and the efficient executive in charge of the function . . . do 
not often appear at their best within one temperament.” Thus, while he saw the 
need for both qualities, he doubted the possibility of both being in one person. 

There are several assumptions contained in this view that have not been sub- 
stantiated by experience. The sequencing as suggested in the hypothesis “from 
cause to function” and the separation as suggested by “cause and function,” obvi- 
ously did not satisfy Lee either, hence his seeking biological and personality jus- 
tifications for the social processes he sought to explain. 

In a provocative recent essay, Robert Rosen, a leading theoretical biologist, 
sought to answer a question which most of us accept as fact. Do we really need 
ends to justify the means? He contends . . . “that in some important sense we need 
to engage in these kinds of activities (i.e., politics, education, planning, econom- 
ics, etc.) quite apart from attaining the goals we frame to justify them; and that we 
will go even more seriously astray if we do not recognize the real roots of our 
indulgence in these activities.” Man, he believes “.. . has a biologically-rooted 
need to engage in complex activities, . . . and it is the activities themselves which 
are needful, not the ends which are supposed to be attained by them; these needs 
are the inessentialities and the byproducts.” Finally, he concludes, “We need to 
extend this lesson to the whole of our experience; namely, that our happiness—in 
a real sense, the quality of our lives—lies in the doing and not in the done; in the 
doing is where our real goals lie. And these goals need require no rationalized 
ends to justify them.” 

While I am hardly equipped to affirm or deny Rosen’s thesis, nor to accept 
the biological imperative it implies, it seems reasonable to assume that human 
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activity is purposeful, and that experiencing the activity is one of its more signifi- 
cant purposes. There would appear to be ample evidence that thoughtful persons 
engage in intentional activities and are concerned to evolve satisfying procedures 
for achieving their ends. One need not attribute to purpose a motivating function, 
nor deny this function to a biological urge, to observe, as Rosen does, that much 
of the quality of life lies in the doing and not in the done. 

Turning to the experience provided by our profession, one cannot help but 
wonder how ends and means, intentions and procedures, get expressed in profes- 
sional helping activities. It is my contention that the Porter Lee hypothesis did not 
anticipate the Rosen hypothesis. It failed to appreciate the ends in means, the 
social purpose in individualized helping, and the cause embedded in function. 
But what is more disconcerting is the experience of the past decade during which 
divisive formulations that dichotomized the profession, such as practice versus 
social action, social versus individual change, etc., purchased the same inadequate 
understanding of the means-ends issue, freezing the cause—function dichotomy 
into curriculum and separating faculties into ideologically nonproductive con- 
tending camps. Far from contributing to responsible social change, failure to under- 
stand the unified character of action has permitted socially irresponsible 
perspectives on practice to survive. 

The helper is the focus of my concern, and his or her experience in activating 
both cause and function in his or her practice will be explored for what it may add 
to our understanding. I am not here interested in the nature of the problem being 
addressed by the helper, whether it be a social policy issue, a troubled personality, 
or a financial deprivation. I believe that whatever the problem it is in the helper’s 
activity that he or she confronts the issues posed by the Porter Lee hypothesis. It 
is in the activity that the evidence of cause in function will appear. 

Reforms generally are won through struggle on the part of their beneficia- 
ries, who engage in direct conflict with those who must yield some privilege to 
pay for the costs involved. Reforms, resulting as they must from contending inter- 
ests, are never given for all time. They must constantly be renegotiated, they can 
never cease to be a cause for those who benefit from the resources they make 
available. I’m reminded of the Director of Catholic Charities in a city in the Mid- 
west, who was presenting his agency’s budget to the United Fund Budget Com- 
mittee.* When asked if he has any useful measures whereby the effectiveness of 
his services might be evaluated, he listed some of those commonly cited, but 
hastened to add, that as a Catholic, he would deem his agency’s services success- 
ful if they helped his community to a more Christian, caring, sharing way of life. 
Thus, for him, the offer of the resource was itself a major measure of success. As 
I understood his remarks, he argued that his church believed that the reformation 
of the human spirit, through charitable effort, was an ongoing cause, which his 
agency’s services made possible. He could no more separate his cause from the 
agency function than Rank could separate the will from the creative act. 

The helper is always engaged in a political, economic, aesthetic, scientific, 
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and self-realizing activity when he or she cooperates with a client in creating a 
service. When he or she arranges his or her own inner resources, as well as those 
provided by his or her agency, in some priority order, and allocates them on the 
basis of his or her preferences, he or she is engaging in a political act with serious 
implications for distributive justice. When he or she seeks the most efficient and 
effective utilization of these husbanded resources, he or she is engaging in a pro- 
ductive act with serious economic implications; when he or she disciplines his or 
her activity to reflect agency, professional and personal style, he or she is influ- 
encing the aesthetic quality of his or her service and the environment in which it 
occurs. When he or she informs his or her activity with what is known and under- 
stood, he or she both utilizes and provides information for improving on the sci- 
ence of human relationships, and when he or she engages his or her whole self in 
these activities, as Rosen would suggest, he or she more fully realizes this self, 
and enhances the possibilities available to him or her to achieve personal happi- 
ness. In brief, the helper imparts to his or her helping relationship a culturally 
enriched dimension that marks his or her activity as civilized. It is for this reason 
one can speak of our helping profession as a civilizing profession, because its 
practitioners cannot help but act in a civilizing manner if their efforts are to prove 
truly helpful. 

The view of the helper as a civilizing agent is hardly justified if in fact his or 
her activities by plan or oversight fail to address each of these dimensions of a 
civilized culture. Whether, as Rosen argues, each of us engage in all these activi- 
ties because of our biological needs, or as others may contend, we do so because 
we are urged on by intentions that we freely and willfully formulate, when we fail 
to see the wholeness of the act we ought not construe such failure as proof that it 
lacks such wholeness. When Porter Lee sequences cause and function, or sepa- 
rates them as cause and function, he in effect destroys the wholeness of the actin 
order to analyze it. This requires, as aminimum, that we consider not only propo- 
sitions of the “if this . . . then that” variety, but also propositions that allow for 
time and place to be included in derived generalizations. These take the proposi- 
tional form “from this through time to that,” a form frequently employed by pro- 
cess-oriented theoreticians. I would add the need to consider propositions of the 
form “this is to this as that is to that,” reasoning by analogy, if we are to manage 
meaningful units of action in our understanding of practice. Reasoning by anal- 
ogy is the manner in which imagination enters practice, and is the most frequent 
source of creativity in practice. 

I propose we recognize the cause in function, the ends in means, the unity of 
action. Further, that we recognize service as that which is created by the helping 
process, and the only real measure of the actualization of program and resource 
for social welfare purposes. That service be viewed in a dialectical fashion, as the 
evolving form and substance of the unity and conflict of cause in function, 
necessitates the constant addressing of both sides of this conflict if positive social 
change is to be achieved. I have argued that if the helper fulfills his or her civiliz- 
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ing function, he or she must approach his or her activity with an awareness of all 
its dimensions lest he or she fault his or her contribution through oversight and 
misunderstanding. 


Chapter Notes 


1. Porter Lee, Director of the New York School of Social Work (now Columbia 
University School of Social Work) was President of the National Conference of Social 
Work in 1929. This essay refers to his presidential address. 

2. Robert Rosen (1970). Dynamical system theory in biology. New York: Wiley- 
Interscience. 

3. Lewis is referring here to his experiences in Omaha, Nebraska, in the late 1940s. 

4. Otto Rank’s ideas strongly influenced the development of the Functional School 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Chapter 3 


The Client’s Interest 


Unlike most works that focus on issues of power in social work practice, this 
essay addresses often overlooked conflicts of interest inherent in the complex- 
ity of practice and the professionalization process themselves. 


The revised NASW Code of Ethics asserts the primacy of the client’s interests and 
states that the social worker’s primary responsibility is to clients. Basing this guide- 
line on clients’ interests, rather than clients’ rights or worth, is helpful because 
interests are more likely to reflect competing claims influenced by societal as 
well as personal needs and desires. But clients’ interests may conflict with those 
of workers, agencies, and the community, and choices among interests are inevi- 
table. Clearly, while responsibilities may be allocated to promote interests, not all 
interests can be satisfied, and there may be circumstances that would commend 
attending to workers’ or agencies’ interests, in order to better discharge responsi- 
bilities to clients’ interests. 

Clients’ interests are often difficult to identify. It is not always clear who is 
the client, particularly in social work practice that is not treatment focused. Nor is 
it a simple matter to decide, in relation to practice involving families, groups, and 
intergroups, which of the differing interests evidenced by participants in the help- 
ing situation are to be considered central and which peripheral. This essay sug- 
gests the need for a guiding principle to determine clients’ interests, if adherence 
to the Code’s ethical imperative is to be managed in everyday practice. It also 
suggests a possible approach to the adjudication of this and other imperatives 
included in the Code. The Code provides guidance for worker attitudes and be- 
havior in seeking to adhere to the primacy of the clients’ interests, noting what is 
to be encouraged or avoided in providing services to the client. It provides no 
guidance for determining what constitutes clients’ interests. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN INTEREST? 


In their normal state, persons seeking help do not differ markedly from the gen- 
eral population in the personal interests they wish to satisfy. While individuals 
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may differ in their ordering and intensity of interests, they do not differ in their 
desire to experience security, health, justice, knowledge, self-fulfillment, and 
aesthetic satisfactions. If, by the clients’ interests, we mean these fundamental 
human needs and desires, it is obvious that any help offered clients is likely to be 
related to the advancement of one or more of these interests. Nor would it be 
remarkable if we were to find that clients themselves indicate their priority choices 
among those interests for which they seek help. In the usual situation, the choice 
of agency or the choice of program or the request for a particular service will, to 
a large degree, designate such clients’ preferences. 

The difficulty one has with this global formulation of clients’ interests is that 
it clarifies very little of what constitutes the core problem for a worker seeking to 
act in a manner that gives primacy to such interests. The worker, too, shares these 
interests in common with the client. The agency and community usually have 
similar interests in mind in sponsoring the services they offer. Such a general 
perspective on interests does not clarify the difficulties the worker encounters in 
seeking to act in the clients’ behalf. The need for a code provision based on the 
client’s interests stem from the possibility that conflicting interests can arise, and 
that choices will have to be made in favor of one or another of the client’s interests 
or the interests of others. 


WHEN CLIENT AND WORKER PERCEPTIONS DIFFER 


For example, the client’s perception of the problem to be worked on, for which 
help is sought, may focus on a basic interest that the worker does not judge to be 
the central interest to be served. Confronted with this difference, workers may opt 
to accept the client’s perception as the first order of business, on the grounds of 
the practice principle that commends the worker to “start where the client is.” If 
they follow this option, the client’s interests are, in fact, defined by the client and, 
in accepting them as a priority, workers would be giving primacy to them. But this 
may be a false positive if, in fact, workers have a different, more accurate, view of 
the client’s needs more likely to further the client’s interests. 

Should workers choose to give primacy to their own definition of clients’ 
needs, they must contend with another stumbling block to an objective appraisal 
of alternatives. Workers normally practice in relation to preconceived frameworks 
that are assumed to provide accurate and relevant guidelines for appraising cli- 
ents’ needs. Models of practice, with their peculiar theoretical underpinnings, di- 
rect the worker, telling him or her where to look, and what to look for. Inevitably, 
such directives screen in some observations and omit others. More important, 
they provide workers with preferred explanations of what they are observing, and 
give acceptable meanings to otherwise disparate events. The worker’s definition 
of clients’ needs thus must inevitably reflect the worker’s preferences as well. In 
these circumstances it is difficult to determine whose preferences, the worker’s or 
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the client’s, are being given primacy. Add to this problematic situation the concur- 
rent influence of agency and community interests that often determine whether 
service will be rendered, and it is obvious that without some guiding principle for 
determining clients’ interests the first requisite for acting on this ethical impera- 
tive will be absent. 


INTERESTS DETERMINED IN PROCESS 


In the service transaction, clients’ interests are always in flux, as the clients’ needs 
and desires change. For this reason, sound practice requires the continuous explo- 
ration of a client’s interests for the duration of the worker-client contact. This 
characteristic feature of the helping process provides the most reliable alternative 
for determining clients’ interests. Clients’ interests are most accurately identified 
through the mutual efforts of worker and client, as both seek to establish the ob- 
jectives and goals their relationship aims to accomplish. Clients’ interests, in other 
words, are the negotiated identification of clients’ needs and desires, and are not a 
given, to be stated by clients or determined by workers. Through a process of 
helpful exchange, wherein clients’ needs and desires and available resource are 
considered, both parties, clients and workers, reach a practical and meaningful 
definition of clients’ interests. 

As noted earlier, this process starts with the initial request for service by 
clients and ends with the termination of the service transaction. Because the pro- 
cess entails judgments about needs, desires, and resources, it is likely to be com- 
plex, involve differences of perceptions, and will be influenced by agency 
requirements that condition the availability of service. It is in relation to these 
interacting factors that ethical dilemmas are likely to arise for workers seeking to 
adhere to the principle that gives primacy to clients’ interests. 

Granting a negotiated definition of clients’ interests, the following principle 
is proposed as likely to minimize violations of the Code prescription. The worker 
must give primacy to those clients’ interests that: (a) jointly encompass the fu- 
tures the worker and those whose professional judgment he or she respects deem 
likely to satisfy client needs and desires; and (b) if realized, would be acceptable 
to both the worker and the client. 


RESPONSIBILITIES: 
CONFLICTING INTERESTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


When the Code declares that the worker’s primary responsibility is to clients, it 
gives tacit recognition to the fact that the worker has other responsibilities as 
well. These can be roughly categorized as responsibilities to colleagues, to the 
agency, to the wider community, and him- or herself. The Code does not rank 
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these responsibilities, but merely gives precedence to clients’ interests over these 
others. Nor does the Code anticipate a situation arising wherein a combination of 
responsibilities in these other areas might displace clients’ interests as primary. 

Obviously, situations do arise where the need of many have to be given pre- 
cedence over the needs of a few, where all may be clients. Faced with clients 
whose interests are in conflict, which clients are to be given preference in com- 
manding the worker’s attention and the program’s resources? On this the Code 
remains silent, but we need not. 

In situations where different clients have interests that can not be fully satis- 
fied, the choice is likely to be made on the basis of interests held by one or more 
of the other categories of persons having a stake in service transactions. Thus, the 
benefits to the agency and/or the community may be cited to justify the choice of 
one set of clients’ interests over another. Similarly, the self-interest of the worker 
and/or colleagues may determine the choice. Thus, inevitably, we are led to make 
choices among other interests than those of the client’s in situations where all 
clients’ interests cannot be satisfied. Given the usual service situation where re- 
sources are insufficient to meet identified needs and desires, this Code require- 
ment will, with rare exception, call for priority judgments not provided for in the 
guidance it offers. 

Nevertheless, these competing interests cannot be ignored, especially as one 
considers the duties and obligations this Code requirement imparts to the various 
parties in the service transaction. A social worker’s responsibility to a client can 
hardly be met without the client’s accepting and acting on the obligations in- 
curred in the client’s role. Thus, the client who refuses to keep appointments as 
scheduled, refuses to provide documentation legally required to establish eligibil- 
ity for a service, or in other ways, for a variety of reasons, knowingly chooses not 
to participate in an appropriate manner in the service transaction, can hardly ex- 
pect the worker to fulfill this ethical imperative on that client’s behalf. Nor can a 
worker be expected to carry this responsibility where physical threat to his or her 
well-being creates excessive risk. Client obligations, and those of the agency as 
well, thus influence the opportunities workers have to fulfill the duties assigned to 
them by the Code requirement. 


OTHER INFLUENCES ON WORKERS’ ACTIONS 


In judging a worker’s adherence to the prescribed behavior, we must inevitably 
judge not only the opportunities to follow the Code, but the worker’s willingness 
and ability to do so. For example, consider the differential power relationships 
that characterize worker-client transactions, and how these influence willingness 
to adhere to the directive that clients’ interests have primacy. In the typical case- 
work situations, the worker’s control of resources, and the nature of client needs 
and desires, places the worker in an ordinate position to exercise control over the 
helping process. In the typical group work situation, the control exercised by the 
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worker is mitigated by the extent to which the group itself, as a resource, is sub- 
ject to the control of its members. In community organization, research, and ad- 
ministration service situations, and in client-controlled agencies, such as unions, 
the worker may find the client in control of decisions affecting his or her advance- 
ment and continued employment. While these helping processes share common 
elements, they are sufficiently different in their power relationships to strongly 
suggest a difference in worker influence and control. Obviously, motivation to 
pursue a process that puts clients’ interests first will not be immune to the fact that 
failure to do so leads to different consequences for workers in different power 
relationships. 

But let us grant a well-motivated worker having ample opportunity to acton 
the Code’s prescription, what about ability to act, where situations of need deter- 
mination and elaboration of desires vary in the skill required to negotiate an ac- 
ceptable definition? 

It is a generally accepted imperative that the worker should not undertake to 
do what he or she is not equipped to do, that is, that he or she act within the limits 
of competence prescribed by his or her knowledge. Necessarily, workers differ in 
what they know, and such differences are recognized. The social work profession 
now classifies different levels of educational preparation as professional. We as- 
sume differences at each level in what is known, and in the nature of competence 
that flows from different preparations. How, then, do we determine what is an 
appropriate consideration of clients’ interests, when there is a differential in work- 
ers’ abilities to arrive at definitions of interest, an assumption implicit in the levels 
of preparation of the worker? Are BSW, MSW, and DSW social workers to be 
equally expected to act in the client’s interests, when they differ in their trained 
abilities to determine such interests? 

The answer to both these questions is not to be found in an analysis of worker 
performance, but in worker function, as determined by an accepted, enforced, 
certifying procedure. Agencies and the profession are expected to provide the 
public and likely consumers of their services with some assurance that workers 
will not act in situations where they lack the knowledge to act appropriately. Thus, 
agencies will by design differentiate in assignment of functions on the basis of 
worker educational preparation, previous experience, or demonstrated competence. 
The profession will seek differential classification through licensing, certifica- 
tion, educational credentials, etc. The result sought in these gatekeeping func- 
tions is the appropriate fit of workers into slots for which they are judged to have 
the skills necessary to practice. In brief, these screening devices would resolve the 
dilemma posed by levels of professional practice by locating each level where it 
can be expected to do an acceptable job, and in such circumstance can be legiti- 
mately held to the Code requirement. 

Unhappily, in reality the assignments of workers to tasks can be and often 
are determined by other considerations, such as available funds, levels of demand 
for agency services, legislative mandated policies, etc. If the profession depends 
solely on the screening process described, it will inevitably have to face the fact 
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that precisely in those situations where the screening does not work, violations of 
the Code will be likely. In part, the profession recognizes this possibility when 
elsewhere in the Code it encourages workers to avoid acting in situations where 
they lack the knowledge to act. When the worker chooses to follow this directive 
on the grounds of clients’ interests, he or she may find him- or herself in conflict 
with agency interests. Choosing not to act in a situation requiring action, even 
when justified on the grounds of inadequate knowledge, can constitute a serious 
breach of responsibility to client and agency. Because one would assume that the 
less adequately prepared worker may be less likely to recognize when the knowl- 
edge he or she has is deficient, this Code safeguard is a weak one at best. 


JUDGING A VIOLATION 


Given the concerns and problems associated with an effort to determine clients’ 
interests, and the duties, obligations, and responsibilities of the parties involved 
in a service transaction, how ought one evaluate a situation where the worker’s 
adherence to the Code is questioned? The prior discussion provides us with basic 
guidelines. 

We must assume that, within acceptable boundaries, workers will maintain 
some running record of the client’s interests being pursued. The absence of sucha 
record is usually an indication of inadequate performance, suggesting termina- 
tion of the worker in the particular assignment, rather than a breach in ethical 
behavior. We must also assume that gross violations of this Code item, such as 
physical or psychological abuse or misuse of the client; exploiting the client for 
personal gain; subjecting the client to unusual and uncalled for stress to further 
the worker’s or organization’s ends, etc. will surface in a form and manner that 
permits relatively clear identification of questionable behavior, with the worker 
having to disprove, rather than the challenging parties establish, possible viola- 
tion of the client’s interests. 

Of far greater significance for the profession are the ordinary situations that 
arise in practice for the average practitioner, where question is raised in the mind 
of the worker him- or herself, or others, as to the possibility that a violation of this 
ethical imperative is occurring in the ongoing practice. It is in relation to the 
deviations in normal practice, more than in unusual and bizarre occurrences, that 
one should judge the ethical stance of a profession. For this reason, the following 
steps are proposed as most useful in making a judgment about one’s own or other’s 
practices. 


1. The opportunity to violate the Code must be evident. Lacking an opportunity, 
there can be no question of violation, even if there is willingness and ability to 
do so. 

2. There must be evidence of personal, organizational, or other pressure that would 
motivate the worker to violate the Code, and concurrent evidence of the worker’s 
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responding to such pressures in a manner that suggest willingness to violate 
the Code. Lacking evidence of motivation and willingness to violate the Code 
should lend caution to a judgment of unethical behavior, but by itself would 
not exclude the possibility of such behavior. 

3. Granted both the opportunity and willingness to violate the Code, there must 
be evidence of ability to do so. Lacking such ability, there can be question 
whether the appearance of unethical behavior reflects a premeditated, deliber- 
ate, or realistic choice on the part of the worker. Temporary states of confu- 
sion, loss of control attributable to physical and mental dysfunction, assignment 
to tasks about which profound ignorance as to their implications is evident in 
the awareness of the worker involved, and other such circumstances may not 
excuse, but may mitigate the attribution of an ethical lapse on the part of a 
worker. 


If a review of evidence concerning opportunity, willingness, and ability all 
point to the likelihood of an ethical breach, the worker or those judging his or her 
performance should seriously monitor the behavior in question, audit the activi- 
ties incumbent upon the worker in the tasks assigned to his or her function, and 
seek from all concerned with and likely to be affected by the worker’s actions, 
their judgments relevant to a breach of the Code requirement. Where the issue of 
a possible breach is self-addressed—.e., has not surfaced for others, but has come 
into the awareness of the worker him- or herself, he or she should seek some form 
of peer review to assist in sorting out the troublesome behaviors that prompt the 
concern, so that a more objective appraisal is possible. 

No procedure can be error-free or infallible. Self-criticism, as Kenneth Burke 
once observed, is the most unfair of all, because there are no holds barred. The 
worker who consciously seeks to monitor his or her own behavior is least likely to 
violate the Code by engaging in actions of which he or she disapproves. In the 
final analysis, it must be in the culture of the profession, in the culture of the 
employing agency, and in the accepted provisions set up by the community to 
hold professionals responsible for their behavior with clients, that one must seek 
the societal safeguards that those professionals who are not self-aware fail to in- 
voke in ethically ambiguous situations. 

This discussion does not address large areas of activity that are relevant to its 
central theme. For example, what are the obligations and duties of the agency to 
both worker and client? What factors must be considered in authoritative settings 
where societal and clients’ interest may in fact conflict? What is the profession’s 
responsibilities to its members to assist them in difficult situations where adher- 
ence to the ethical Code may require considerable or even intolerable personal 
sacrifice? I believe responses to each of these similar questions require the same 
analyses of meanings that are considered in this essay, and that the guidelines and 
principles suggested take us one step forward in facilitating the type of analyses 
required. 
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The Helping Process 


Lewis uses the metaphor of drama in this essay to discuss the implications of 
deficiency in knowledge-based theory on social workers’ comprehension of 
their practice. Reflecting on the effects of social service cuts, he discusses the 
role of “trust” in the development of both social policies and models of social 
work practice. 


Over forty years ago, when I entered social work as a social investigator for the 
New York City Department of Welfare, much heat was being expended in the 
debate between the “functional school,” with its preference for the “helping pro- 
cess” formulation of practice, and the “diagnostic school,” which favored a “treat- 
ment” formulation. As a novice, whose primary interest was research, I found the 
debate enlightening, but also disturbing. I assumed these two views reflected more 
than semantic differences; that they involved differing perspectives on the human 
condition, different explanations of how such conditions developed, and conse- 
quently, different perceptions of how one provided services. 

I soon learned that these differences were more significant for academics 
than for line practitioners. My research pointed to the trying circumstances of the 
recipients of social services and suggested that differences in approaches were 
insignificant in shaping day-by-day practice in comparison to the needs of clients. 
In short, that in social work practice, the act overwhelmed the theories proposed 
to govern and explain it. 

After two score years during which I have been exposed to both these ap- 
proaches, and then some, I must agree with my earlier impressions. My agreement 
is largely based on what I have learned since then, buttressed by my belief that 
professional helping is a far more complicated effort than some assume. There is 
now general agreement, I believe, that our profession lacks adequate knowledge- 
based theory to fully comprehend its practice. 

In my brief presentation, I will argue for a broad perspective, one that locates 
the helping process in a societal context, involving more than the relationship 
between worker and client. I will cite the influence of economic, political, and 
cultural factors on the milieu in which help is given, and on the choice of methods 
to be used in its rendition. I will then touch on ethical issues that the milieu of 
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practice and the assumptions of method pose, and why they defy resolution. P1H 
conclude with some additional comments on Maimonides’s observation made 
centuries back—that the highest step on the ladder of charity is to help in such a 
way as to do away with the need for help. 


WHAT IS HELPING? 


According to Webster’s International Dictionary, to help is to furnish with strength 
or means for the successful performance of any action or the attainment of any 
object to do what is needed on behalf of (one or oneself). Thus, helpful actions 
furnish relief from pain, disease, distress, provide assistance to remedy flawed 
situations, or to change them for the better. Help places emphasis on that which or 
one who furnishes relief or support, in contrast to aid, which implies more strongly 
cooperation on the part of the one relieved. Unhelpful acts hinder, hamper, weaken, 
or aggravate a situation, circumstance, or person. Obviously, if this is what pro- 
fessional helping intended, one can benefit from schooling to learn how to be an 
effective helper. 

In my conceptualization, the profession’s helping drama is analogous to an 
impromptu performance. This drama involves actors (the worker and client); ac- 
tion (what occurs in their relationship); agency (the sanctioning entity); scene 
(the political, economic, cultural context); and mission (the end to be achieved). 
What complicates this drama is the fact that the actors do not always agree on a 
script; the action is often responding to pressures generated by context rather than 
the need to be met; the agency largely determines what resources are available 
and for what purpose they will be used; and the scene dictates the assumptions 
about need and person that limit what practice can attempt. 

Helping people to help themselves, by informing them and working with 
them to advocate for their own needs, is the central mission intended by all the 
professional actors in the service drama. Some believe this objective is best achieved 
by maximizing the service provider’s role, and others would maximize the client’s. 
Where one locates a practice model along this continuum serves to identify the 
model’s ideological preferences. It is my thesis that the scene—economic, politi- 
cal, cultural—usually favors one location on the continuum over others. 

Thus, in times of radical change, in the 1960s, for example, client participa- 
tion was a critical element in this scene, and program innovations reflected the 
ideology of consumer control of the helping process. In the 1970s, as our society 
shifted to a more conservative view, the scene stressed a problem-oriented view of 
need. Agencies moved to set restraints on service provisions, expecting client 
participation, but emphasizing doing-for rather than doing-with. Currently, we 
are under the influence of the radical right with the emphasis on doing-to, rather 
than doing-for or doing-with the client. The current tendency to blame the victim, 
directs our attention to the “sick” side of the service recipient, discounting the 
possible useful contribution one can hope to derive from client participation. In 
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this period, emphasis on process directs professional attention to practice meth- 
ods rather than programs and problems. Agencies are struggling to survive cut- 
backs in federal funding, and the increasingly demanding unmet needs of service 
recipients. 

Consider, for illustrative purposes, the impact of the Reagan years on social 
services in general, and the drama of practice in particular. Reagan—accepting 
market norms, values, and processes—translated the concept of helping as far as 
the government was concerned, into a means for achieving the sovereignty of the 
individual consumer. He argued that government intervention was not helpful; it 
deprived consumers of freedom of choice in the market, promoted dependency, 
and had a dampening effect on the economy. By limiting government interven- 
tions through decentralization, deregulation and privatization, the informed indi- 
vidual consumer was freed to make choices in his or her own best interests, thus 
increasing the possibility of maximization of individual welfare or utility. 

In this view, consumers become active participants in the processes through 
which the market meets human needs, and the role of intruding professional help- 
ers in this process is minimized. The call for client participation thus is met through 
the normal functioning of the market. If we are to believe the data that report the 
results of this helping model on social welfare programs, it has come close to 
generating a series of social catastrophes. The neediest consumers are not informed; 
have few choices, and no resources to take advantage of those available. Wherever 
one looks for the results, it is clear that the disadvantaged have been further disad- 
vantaged by this helping process—the rich have gotten richer, and the poor, poorer. 
And those we most often seek to serve have borne the brunt of a misinformed, 
callous, social policy. They have had it done to them, by our market economy. 

Moving from the scene to the agency dimension of our drama, we observe a 
contraction of resources in the non-profit sector, with a shift to for-profit pro- 
grams as a precondition for survival. Public programs seeking to control costs are 
opting for purchase of service alternatives, and helping to promote competition 
between for-profit and non-profit private agencies. The result has been a creaming 
of less financially demanding cases by the private sector, with the residual, most 
costly cases ending up on public caseloads. If this trend continues, we will have a 
two-tier system of social services, with the have nots occupying the lower tier. 

The Reagan years have also hobbled the actors in the helping process. Cli- 
ents have had to endure further stigmatization when applying for service. Con- 
crete services and short-term services shape the kind of relationships workers and 
clients experience. Concurrently, the shrinkage of available resources has resulted 
in more and more clients with basic needs that cannot be met adequately, if at all, 
by the very programs set up to assist them. Workers have been emotionally and 
physically drained by escalating service demands. They are experiencing a batter- 
ing that contributes, along with inadequate salaries, to a departure of trained prac- 
titioners from voluntary and public agencies. Staff turnover has reached intolerable 
levels, as the recent study of the non-profit sector has confirmed. 

The relationship of worker and recipient has prompted a crisis management 
approach to practice, in situations that ought never take on this flavor. Housing 
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needs translate into homelessness; marital difficulties more frequently appear as 
spouse abuse; child neglect disintegrates into physical and sexual abuse; school 
learning problems are evidenced in massive dropout rates; the list goes on. In short, 
the “action” produced by the actors in the drama, resembles a fire-fighting sce- 
nario. It is analogous to open heart surgery, where the effort is made to keep the 
patient alive, while seeking to repair the damage that threatens his or her survival. 

Finally, in this drama, the mission—of helping the client achieve that state 
where he or she can help themselves—is lost sight of. Instead, the aim is to simply 
stem the deterioration that accompanies stressful, depressing, overwhelming unmet 
needs. 

Clearly, the Reagan years have contributed to the hard work involved in try- 
ing to be helpful. But a more fundamental, if less tangible element, has surfaced 
during these years that truly burdens the helping drama: distrust. More and more 
of the population have come to distrust public officials and the policies they advo- 
cate; agencies and the conditions they set for access to their services; workers and 
the manner in which they use their authority to compel client participation; and 
the long-term purposes of the system supposedly established to help them. 


TRUST 


We know that a fundamental requisite for a helping relationship is trust. In the 
earlier discussion of the Reagan era, I have suggested the manner in which soci- 
etal factors have served to undermine trust in agencies and service providers. The 
doubts created by this lack of trust include doubts on the part of recipients as to 
the motives of helpers, and the extent to which helpers respect clients’ autonomy 
and dignity. In turn, this doubt promotes resistance to the helper’s expectations 
that the client will respect this expertise and recognize his or her authority, based 
on competence. In short, when clients do not trust the helper’s motives, a relation- 
ship that delegates authority degenerates into one that is authoritarian. When this 
happens, it is likely that the helper will rely more on doing for clients, than doing 
with them. 

When agencies entertain doubts as to the motives of funding sources and are 
directed to attend to the cost:benefit equation with the stress on cost, they also 
experience the polluting effects of distrust. It is a fact, one that should not be 
ignored, that effectiveness of service is positively correlated with availability of 
resource to provide it. As budgets are cut, or needs increase and resources do not, 
agencies are called upon to make do with less, and the most likely responses will 
inevitably burden the relationship through which help is to be rendered. It is not 
only the client and worker, but the administrator as well, who must face up to the 
implications of these developments. The resulting distrust of the intent of the 
whole system, sets fires in the minds and stomachs of those still capable of burn- 
out. This distrust also poisons interagency relationships—witness the complaint 
of public agencies, that the privates are creaming the client pool, and dumping the 
most difficult, costly and dependent recipients onto the public’s caseloads. 
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Accompanying distrust, is arenewed contention by all concerned, that rights 
are being violated. If there is little respect for a person’s needs, can one assume 
respect for his or her rights? Will privacy be sacrificed in order to obtain funding? 
Will new technologies substitute electronic circuitry for a human interface? Will 
a caring relationship become a rarity? What about rights to access? What about 
the right to know? Is it any wonder that increasingly, in the social services, as well 
as the legal and medical systems, violation of ethical principles has surfaced as a 
major source of contention between clients, workers, agencies, and funding 
sources? 

As a profession, we remain uninformed in two crucial areas for lack of sys- 
tematic research on which to base our practice. We do not know the extent and 
nature of the impact of organizations on the delivery of social services, having to 
depend on anecdotal reports or descriptive surveys that do not probe deeply into 
the dynamics involved. We remain equally uninformed as to the impact of our 
technology on the delivery of service. In relation to technology, we have shown 
far more creativity in imagining new models of practice than in systematically 
evaluating their effects and effectiveness. The Alice-in- Wonderland principle that 
“if you don’t know where you’re going, almost any road will take you there,” 
seems to apply to this proliferation of means, in foggy formulations of ends. Thus, 
in respect to organizational and technological influences, we are not clear as to 
what form and location of helping is more or less burdened by auspices and method. 

As an organization-based profession, we are also assisted and burdened by 
the bureaucratic supports and hindrances that I need not detail, because they are 
all too familiar to those who work in socialized professions. But solo operators, 
those who have opted for private practice, also are subject to bureaucratic de- 
mands, if they wish to comply with third-party payment requirements; tax and 
insurance requirements; referral procedures that meet professional standards; ba- 
sic supervisory controls; the expectations that accompany high standards of con- 
sultation, etc. As a Dean, in one of the largest educational bureaucracies in the 
Western world, I am particularly sensitive to the burdens bureaucracies lay upon 
professionals in return for sanctioning and financing their practice. On the other 
hand, I can appreciate the enormously important and helpful function of bureau- 
cratic rules and procedures in protecting the rights of persons, and assuring conti- 
nuity of service where the agency, not the actors, provides stability. 

True, hindering routines and horrendous recordkeeping tasks dampen enthu- 
siasm generated by other aspects of the helping process. Yet, the experience of 
those in whose footsteps we tread is best conveyed by rules and principles. We 
know that the novice is in need of the guidance such rules and principles provide. 
The application of these guidelines work to limit false starts; protect clients from 
unwelcome paternalism; allow for critical appraisal of the idiosyncratic in indi- 
vidual styles; assures some level of distributive justice in the expenditure of lim- 
ited resources, etc. In most cases, the bureaucracy has served these purposes, yet 
our frustrations incline us to belittle the positives. 

Those who would off-handedly recommend an end to such organizations 
remind me of a Sholom Aleichem story about the people of Chelm. After many 
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injuries caused by Chelmites falling off a dangerous precipice, the town built a 
tall fence around it. Some years passed and the townspeople noted that no deaths 
were occurring at the precipice, so they removed the fence. The point is to im- 
prove on the way these bureaucracies work; in so doing, their limitations will 
prove less burdensome. And in those instances where the organization is func- 
tioning relatively well, don’t be in a hurry to fix it. 

If lack of trust burdens efforts to establish professional relationships, the 
lack of knowledge burdens efforts to make such relationships meaningful. Lack 
of knowledge affects both actors in the service transaction. Knowing how to ac- 
cess; to intervene; to pace the interaction; to measure results; etc. is crucial to 
action, even more than knowledge of what and what for. Confronted by complex 
and deep-seated conditions that clients bring to the service transaction, workers, 
in practice, tend to be eclectic in their choice of method of intervention. The 
client, in turn, often does not know how best to formulate the request for service; 
how best to convey its meaning and urgency to the worker; what help the agency 
is prepared to offer; and what obligations are to be assumed if the request is to be 
honored. Both parties may be unable to assess entitlement programs or influence 
the response of other service providers. In short, what one doesn’t know can hurt 
and often does. This audience certainly needs no elaboration on this point. 

However, the past eight years of deregulation, decentralization, and 
privatization have produced a chaotic service arena. If the new hard science theo- 
ries about organized chaos, or planned randomness needs illustrative cases, the 
social service arena can provide rich soil for testing relevant hypotheses. A 
byproduct of organizational chaos, in which the client and worker both have lost 
faith in the possibility that agencies can coordinate services is the rush to develop 
case management as a viable approach to service provision. What organizations 
can’t do, hopefully, the individual worker working with client may be able to do. 
Whether bypassing the chaos will succeed depends on what resources are avail- 
able. If access will continue to depend on who you know, not what you know, then 
we may experience another instance where the most disadvantaged are further 
disadvantaged by the service system. 

Another dimension of all current models of intervention is an elaboration on 
“opportunity—choice” theory. Ideally, where a client simply requires the transfer 
of resource, the transaction should not be burdened by any other intervention. In 
simple terms, if the client is hungry, feed him; if he is freezing, clothe him; if he 
is homeless, shelter him. If life is to be valued, then basic needs should not go 
unmet for other, paternalistic reasons. But, as we all know, opportunity to access 
such resources are not equally distributed among various sectors of the popula- 
tion. Thus, it is argued that lack of opportunity, for many of our clients, more than 
lack of motivation or capacity, results in some being disadvantaged. Effort to 
provide opportunities, in this view, is a commendable objective for service pro- 
grams intended to help. Now, I would like to take this concern a step further and 
deal with its more general application: the role of choice in assuring a client’s 
moral right to participate in decisions affecting him or her. Specifically, what 
factors enhance the helping process? 
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Efforts to empower the client have received considerable attention as a help- 
ing modality. By focusing on means that enhance the dignity of the client, and by 
educating the client to an understanding of the situation that contributes to his or 
her needs not being met, including personal as well as system failures, the client 
is empowered—that is, is made aware of alternative options open to him or her— 
and, in short, enhances his or her choices. Obviously, different variations of sys- 
tems, ecological, and other practice formulations that encompass the larger 
environment in the problem definition, share many of the attributes of an empow- 
erment approach. Along with the current interest in client advocacy, these ap- 
proaches share common assumptions about systems access as a critical tool in 
assuring successful helping. 

Others emphasize a cognitive approach to problem solving. The stress in this 
instance is on the cognitive activity of worker and helper, which can reasonably 
be expected to provide alternatives for clients not thought of by him or her. Vari- 
ous educational approaches to helping, including problem-solving, rational, and 
behavioral approaches, share much in common with these cognitive emphases. 

The empowerment approach puts heavy stress on the emotive, the being of 
the client; the cognitive approach, in contrast, stresses the intellectual. Both, how- 
ever, seek a major objective: to expand choices available to the client. 

There are also approaches that stress the doing, in contrast to the knowing 
and being, as useful in promoting choices. This school of thought builds on a 
tradition of participatory democracy as prevalent in service efforts sponsored by 
mutual aid groups, neighborhood associations, community development programs, 
and self-help societies. Here again, generating opportunities for choice is a cen- 
tral objective. From the preceding, it is possible to identify a principle that a wide 
range of approaches to helping share in common—one they all judge helpful. 

Increasing the range of choices available to the client, and promoting op- 
portunities to exercise them, should be a primary objective in any mode of inter- 
vention. 

The natural byproduct of the exercise of this principle is the empowerment 
of the client, and the increased advocacy function of the worker. A second prin- 
ciple that builds on the power inherent in knowledge, also can serve to unburden 
the helping relationship: 

Respecting the client’s right to know so that his or her choices are informed 
and exercised freely should be a primary objective in any mode of intervention. 

The natural byproduct of the exercise of this principle is an enhanced aware- 
ness on the part of the client—a consciousness raising—and a concurrent expec- 
tation that the worker is informed and able to transmit accurately and appropriately 
what the client has a right to know. 

In their specific applications, in the rules they generate in practice, adher- 
ence to these two principles can go a long way toward overcoming the burdens to 
the helping process noted earlier. Nevertheless, I’m sorry to note, helping will 
still require “hard work,” and an unsupportive environment will continue to breed 
distrust. 
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Reasoning in Practice 


Beginning with a discussion rooted in the philosophy of science and math- 
ematics, this essay reflects Lewis’s long-standing emphasis on the importance 
of the intellectual aspect of practice. He introduces a recurrent theme in his 
work—the use of analogic—as a tool to link past, present, and future, and to 
underscore a central point that “social work—as work—is intended to achieve 
change.” 


In one of his essays on science, Poincaré identifies two styles of creative effort in 
mathematics: the logicians who prefer to treat their problems by analysis, and the 
intuitives, who prefer the geometric method. For Poincaré, logic alone could give 
certainty and was, therefore, the instrument of demonstration; intuition, the in- 
strument of discovery. More recently, Polyani, in viewing the role of the scientist 
in proof and discovery, calls attention to the difference in investment of the self 
and commitment in personal knowledge, in fulfilling either role. All scientific 
effort necessarily involves the scientist in a feeling, personal way. Discovery, bi- 
ased in favor of the intuitive, leans more heavily on the commitment of the total 
self, whereas proof, directed as it must be primarily by logical prerequisites, leans 
more heavily on the rational. The individual style of a scientist may incline him 
more to one than the other area of scientific endeavor, but there is apparently no 
intrinsic reason for assuming that any particular scientist could not potentially 
contribute in either area. Certainly, few scientists writing about their practice deny 
a role for the intuitive as well as the logical in their work. 

The elegance of scientific proof and the mysteries of scientific intuition have 
long attracted the interest of scientists and students of science. The study of scien- 
tific thought processes has in recent years itself become a science. Imagination, 
too, is thought to play a critical role in both proof and discovery, witnessed by the 
self-report of scientists. No scientist who has addressed the creative process in 
science has suggested segregating the imaginative scientists having an interest in 
discovering rather than proof. 

From the vantage point of science, Blenkner’s division of function in the 
social work profession based on the intellectual inclinations of the practitioner is 
certainly a narrow view. She argued that scientific effort in social work stressed 
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the logical and rational while the imaginative and committed are identified pri- 
marily with casework practice. 


Probably two of the most important characteristics of the good case worker 
are an intuitive, imaginative mind and a capacity for deep identification with 
others of the sort Murray terms ‘critical empathy,’ coupled with a strong drive 
to succor the person in distress. The good scientific worker, on the other hand, 
must have traits of a different order: a conceptual analytical approach to the 
phenomena and a drive to arrive at conclusions through rational induction or 
objective deduction form explicit principles. While the traits of a good case- 
worker and the good scientific worker are not mutually exclusive, to find them 
in good measure in one and the same person is rare, and may, indeed, be a 
source of blocking and confusion in their otherwise fortunate possessor. Other 
things being equal, the temperament of the person will to a large extent deter- 
mine whether his choice of profession will throw him into a primarily helping 
or a primarily investigative role; that is, there is a libidinal satisfaction and 
investment in the particular type of person (Blenkner, 1950, 99). 


Assuming that all human beings add to what they conceive as their own 
personal knowledge by intuitive insights, as well as by logical analysis, it is un- 
derstandable that Blenkner did not argue for a mutually exclusive characteriza- 
tion of these traits. Nevertheless, her position appears to treat these humanly 
inseparable traits as practically incompatible. While it is doubtful that most prac- 
ticing scientists would accept an explanation, such as Blenkner’s, that limits sat- 
isfactions and investment in their work to the logical and analytic, it appears that 
social workers are more accepting. For some time, the intellectual demands of 
practice have been dismissed as incidental to “critical empathy” by those who 
purchase the view that locates the “head” of social work in the research function, 
and the “heart” in the service relationship. It would appear that Blenkner’s as- 
sumptions have had wide support in the profession. For almost a quarter of a 
century since her position was elaborated in a major casework journal, no challenge 
to it has appeared in print. Nevertheless, her assumptions should be challenged 
lest they continue to justify research efforts often typified by their dreary lack of 
innovative method and a mystical practice characterized by idiosyncratic styles. 
As a first step in initiating such a challenge let us consider whether, in fact, case- 
work practice excludes “a conceptual analytical approach to the phenomena 
and a drive to arrive at conclusions through rational induction or objective 
deduction...” 


REASONING IN PRACTICE: ASSUMPTIONS 


In order to practice effectively, it is necessary for workers to relate themselves to 
what is true, rather than to what they may wish to be true. It is also essential to the 
performance of tasks that realistic appraisal provides the basis for action. In prac- 
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tice workers do not discount self-imposed and socially sanctioned distortions; 
they appreciate them as aspects of the view of the world around them, and use 
them in arriving at a judgment of what they accept as true. 

In professional practice, knowledge is intended to have consequences, and 
this intention imparts to knowledge a value component. Social work—as work— 
is intended to achieve change, and this intention is best realized when it is guided 
by what is the case, rather than by what one wishes were the case. To work well, 
the social worker ought to know; to achieve change, he or she ought to consider 
consequences and be guided by values. These assumptions seem to me to be es- 
sential to an understanding of social work as work, involving signification ratio- 
nal components. While I recognize that work encompasses physical, intellectual, 
and emotional effort and that these are inseparable in action (Babcock, 1953), for 
our purposes I will focus only on the intellectual work involved in practice. What 
I consider to be the case, therefore, may prove otherwise were I to view all ele- 
ments as a whole in the discussion that follows. 


ANTICIPATION 


The social worker, intent on affecting a process and contributing to the shape of 
the future, is constantly involved in anticipating events. Three types of anticipa- 
tion involving intellectual effort seem to me essential to our discussion. The cli- 
ent, to be properly understood, must be related in some way to previously stored 
categories, or assigned to a class of clients with whom he or she shares common 
characteristics. Classification and analogy here serve as modes of anticipation, 
for they suggest attributes for the specific case that might not be immediately 
apparent but, because of other evident indicators, appear probable. The worker 
also anticipates the nature of the client’s past experiences in order to construct for 
him- or herself some explanation of how what is has come to be. Finally, the 
worker anticipates the possible consequences of his or her interventions, and in so 
doing invests the present with the influences of a probable future. I will elaborate 
on these types of anticipation, for they encompass significant intellectual work, 
involving reasoning of a complex, challenging future. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ANALOGY 


Attaching a meaning to attributes of the client for the purpose of representation is 
a necessary aid in identification, and a worker’s ability to do this appropriately is 
one measure of his or her skill. Each meaning is associated with a class of at- 
tributes from which other not previously identified attributes may be inferred. 
This intellectual work provides the worker with a basis for describing the client in 
a language that communicates to him- or herself, and to colleagues who use a 
similar language, the form or structure of the service situation. While classifica- 
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tion is a necessary condition, it is not sufficient to develop the meaning of a situ- 
ation and what is important in it. In addition, analogy is essential. Thus, classifi- 
cation and reasoning by analogy are necessary elements in arriving at an appropriate 
anticipation of the client’s manifest condition. The former describes the facts, 
whereas the latter preserves the form of the relation among them. 


CLASSIFICATION 


In assigning attributes to categories we are often arranging them in some order, 
reflecting the relationships of classes to one another. The degree to which our 
knowledge of attributes provides accurate and precise measurements influences 
our ability to achieve more or less sophisticated ordering of relationships among 
classes. The sounder our knowledge, the more accurate our descriptions of the 
phenomena we observe, the more probable our reasoned anticipations are of be- 
ing fulfilled. 

Two characteristics of social work classification processes appear to influ- 
ence the reasoning about classification in professional work. The process whereby 
identification and description are achieved, in theory at least, is initiated in the 
beginning of the professional contact and ends in the termination of service, not 
before. During the full service encounter there is a potential for new observations 
and, therefore, better informed assignment to categories. This potential may not 
be realized because of psychological influences, such as the phenomenon of closure, 
and by confusions resulting from an oversaturation with indigestible data. Never- 
theless, the process of service provides a constant check of classification assump- 
tions, sometimes altering earlier anticipations derived from them. Further, in the 
specific situation, the attributes that are used to assign the case to a class becomes 
increasingly less significant as the characteristics that identify the case with a 
subclass are recognized. In the common parlance of the profession, the latter de- 
velopment is viewed as “individualizing” each client and his or her situation. A 
class calculus, when applied to classification in social work practice, should be 
understood in light of these processes whereby assignments are made to categories. 


ANALOGY 


The integrating character of action, as it puts together in his or her own distinctive 
ways what the worker knows and values is often discussed, but not fully under- 
stood. The reasoning process whereby this wholeness is achieved in performance 
is typically analogical. Scott Buchanan’s observation of the function of analogy 
in law and medicine suggests the possibility that this form of reasoning is shared 
by many professions: 


The whole system of case precedents starts with an initial sort of archetypal 
case, and the cases are lined up after this. The law grows through analogy. You 
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never get an abstraction out of this. Lawyers don’t like to. Of course, it has 
something to do with the very difficult intellectual process that goes on in a 
courtroom— making a general law apply to a specific case with all its special 
circumstances and details. The law is general and as you start the reasoning, 
you’re not sure it’s going to apply, but you make it apply through a series of 
analogies, or precedents. The same thing came up when I was doing philoso- 
phy of medicine. This is the way diagnosis works, too. You identify disease 
through a syndrome of patterns, analogous with each other (Quoted in Wofford, 
Jr., 1970, 33-34). 


Social workers rely primarily on compositions of current experiences for 
storage in memory and for recovery from memory of those principles and rules 
for action associated with previously stored analogous compositions. In practice, 
social workers, not unlike lawyers or doctors, must make their generalized prin- 
ciples and rules apply to specific cases, with all their special circumstances and 
details. They necessarily will use all the tools of reason to achieve this goal. Such 
tools serve an orienting function, helping workers locate themselves and the cli- 
ent in the unique life space within which their service roles are enacted and point 
the direction in which change ought to move them. The peculiar attribute of ana- 
logical reasoning, however, is its capacity for encompassing in one composition 
the special circumstances and details of the individual case, including much that 
may be appreciated and understood, but not established as known. 

Analogy has the virtue and involves the risk of accepting as true much that in 
fact remains to be established. It allows for a loose association of similar types, 
freeing the worker from a range of uncertainties and doubts that would inhibit 
action. Reasoning by analogy draws on the worker’s imagination, thereby enrich- 
ing his or her repertoire of professional activities by capitalizing on the wide 
range of analogous stored compositions unique to his or her style and experience. 
It encourages creativity and originality in practice, without having to jettison pre- 
viously learned principles and rules (Rapaport, 1968). 

The risks entailed in reasoning by analogy are many. Practice often yields 
similar-appearing phenomena, which later prove to be essentially different. The 
attractions of certainties in an action situation may encourage a worker to rely on 
resemblances of past and present experiences, even in circumstances where the 
context has so radically changed as to alter the meaning of the same event, even 
for the same client. 

As is true of any tool, reasoning by analogy may serve as a crutch rendering 
support for a weakness in skill while, in the process of use, promoting a depen- 
dency that stymies further development of professional competence. Social work 
education makes considerable use of social learning procedures. Modeling prac- 
tice after experienced mentors, the novice may evidence a dogmatic adherence to 
inappropriate analogs, justified by faulty theory, promoting a mechanical approach 
to practice. These risks in the use of reasoning by analogy require that caution be 
exercised in order to avoid its uncritical application. Nevertheless, in situations 
requiring action in which unanticipated consequences play an important role, choice 
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and decision are necessary while recognizing the unavoidable uncertainties inher- 
ent in work intended to shape the future. 

I know of no models of practice discussed in social work literature that are 
straightforward replicas of the activities modeled. It seems more appropriate to 
view such models as analogs. This suggests another caution. Arguments that are 
valid in connection with logical models of formal systems, should not be 
uncritically applied to analogs advocated primarily for heuristic purposes in prac- 
tice (Hesse, 1967). 

Social work analogs have differed in what they have chosen to model from 
practice. “Problem-solving” that achieved a certain degree of popularity in the 
last decade, focused on the rational, cognitive processes, stressing the applicabil- 
ity of the formal elements of scientific procedures as these appear to operate in 
the service encounter. The “helping” model, on the other hand, focused on the 
roles of the actors and the influence of setting in the service situation, suggesting 
that the impromptu drama had heuristic value as a replica of the practice perfor- 
mance. More recently, systems theory and social contract theory have furnished 
some social workers with models of practice. Whether, for the reason cited, or for 
convenience, we choose to catalogue all nonformal models as analogs, or we ac- 
cept the interchangeable use of these terms as is common in social work litera- 
ture, their intended functions are similar; they are expected to provide some 
meaning and order to the attributes that constitute the basic elements of descrip- 
tions and classifications. 


THE PAST 


When workers look to the past, they are concerned to learn of origins and to 
develop explanations. These are not their only concerns in using the past in prac- 
tice, but I will consider other uses later. Ideally, workers are aware of the limits of 
recall, and are suspect of facile assumptions of causality. They seek facts that 
meet the criteria of authenticity associated with retrospective inquiries. They rec- 
ognize that knowledge of origins may suggest explanations, but not achieve them. 
For the social worker, explanations are most useful when they account for all the 
known facts and suggest others that have not been previously identified. 
Explanations in social work must be applicable to the specific case. Thus, 
explanations of how social injustices may have contributed to the client’s prob- 
lem-condition cannot stop with broad generalizations. Evident truths—e.g., the 
pressures of a slum upbringing, poverty, discrimination because of ethnic, racial, 
or religious origin, etc.—must explain how this client in his or her life experience 
was victimized by these social injustices, and what his or her response to them did 
or did not achieve in his or her natural thrust toward health, security, and pleasure. 
In the absence of lawlike statements (Weingartner, 1967) that justify conclusions 
for specific cases from statistically probable outcomes, the social worker must 
locate those elements of client strength evident in past survival efforts which can 
be promoted in assisting the client to a more successful self-realization through 
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his or her own self-determining efforts in the future. This may require of the 
worker, with or without the client’s full involvement, direct engagement in efforts 
to alter circumstances that appear to preserve and perpetuate the injustices judged 
by the worker to be currently causally related to the client’s condition, and that 
sometimes serve to undo and defeat efforts at improvement of this condition by 
service intervention. The worker seeks explanations of an etiological nature through 
systematic inquiry, utilizing established “knowns” to summarize his or her ex 
post facto observations, and to test hypotheses that give meaning to these obser- 
vations. 

However well-developed the knowledge of the etiology of the condition ob- 
served, there exists a need to establish this specific client’s unique responses to 
the factors contributing to his or her condition. This need is inevitable since one 
pervasive function of the social worker is to assist the client in maximizing his or 
her use of service resources whatever his or her condition, its origin and causes, 
expecting that the client’s efforts (to the degree to which he or she is capable) will 
contribute to the achievement of the service goal. 

The worker, in looking back, may seek initially to trace from their origins 
subsequent events that link the past to the present or may attempt to unravel a 
stored past, recovered from the client’s recall and corroborated by collateral evi- 
dence. In either case, the worker has the option of viewing his or her own role as 
an observing participant, serving as agent rather than spectator, whose procedures 
for observing are themselves ingredients in the service relationship. In this view 
procedures become important work tools. They have definable impact, are subject 
to calculated implementation, and they assist in the accomplishment of a desired 
end. Accepting the past as currently unalterable, but nevertheless influential, sug- 
gests the variety of uses to which the past may be put for service purposes, in 
addition to determining origins and conjectures that explain. In the role of agent, 
workers usually have some control over the circumstance under which the past is 
included in the service encounter. They can influence the scope and character of 
what will be recovered them, when it will be recovered, and the form in which it 
will be recovered. Their capacity to use their judgment in choosing from among 
the possibilities open to them is undoubtedly an important ingredient in any mea- 
sure of their competence. 

The uses of the past in the present, and the uses of classification and analog, 
are directed toward the third type of anticipation, without which practice remains 
devoid of rational purpose; that is, prediction. In deciding on modes of interven- 
tion, workers must consider their probable outcomes if purpose is to guide their 
choice of action. In this sense, the future as anticipated consequence enters to 
shape their work in the present. 


PREDICTION 


How do social workers decide on what is to be taken as true, as known? Conse- 
quence of action, in our view, includes past as well as anticipated outcomes. Out- 
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comes on which particular truths lay claim for support are those that have resisted 
violation and remain yet to be exhausted in practice (Goodman, 1965). While the 
outcome of a worker’s activity may be independent of what has happened in simi- 
lar circumstances in the past, the past need not be ignored. As a matter of profes- 
sional practice, moreover, it is unlikely that it would be. Granted that in their daily 
service activity workers will be most influenced in anticipating consequences by 
what is occurring in front of them, with this client in this circumstance, and that 
different workers may perceive these complicated occurrences differently, there 
should be noted those traditional influences that act on a worker’s understanding 
of the events he or she is experiencing. On the one hand, the worker will entertain 
the possibility that certain outcomes cannot be known (Emmet, 1966; Scriven, 
1965). This cautions him or her against an inflexible determinism where human 
choice acts as an intervening variable. On the other hand, there will be some 
reliance on projections from past experiences, past regularities analogous to men- 
tal compositions arising out of his or her current experience. Such resemblances 
serve to confirm previously identified consistencies and support his or her propo- 
sitional formulations as explanations of evident events and anticipated outcomes. 

The worker’s view of reality must include the uncertainty that accompanies 
the evaluation of the action in which he or she is involved. The uncertainty expe- 
rienced may stem from the complexity of the task, its difficulty, its lack of famil- 
iarity, and will be tolerated by the worker to the degree that he or she is able to risk 
action without assurance as to possible consequence. Truth and reality in the 
worker’s personal inner-directed perception of his or her task thus have unusual 
significance for the work he or she will perform. 

Prediction, for the social worker, takes on means not ordinarily associated 
with its use as a criterion for asserting the truth of a law-like generalization. The 
social worker predicts, in Daniel Bell’s words “. . . as much to ‘halt’ a future as to 
help it come into being” (Bell, 1968, 873). The social worker in practice knows 
that what has already happened to a client need not determine what will happen to 
him or her, otherwise the worker would see no reason for intervening in the situ- 
ation for which his or her services are sought. Since prediction pertains to what 
has yet to happen, the worker is as often concerned to prevent a likely occurrence 
as to promote preferred events. This meaning associated with prediction in practice 
attaches to “principles,” a crucial function in the profession’s practice science. 

By combining propositional statements and commendations in a single for- 
mulation, principles serve as predictive tools that can guide action while increas- 
ing the range of choices open to the actors. In turn, the activities of the worker and 
client actualize the prediction in work. A principle-determined prediction pro- 
poses what potentially can happen but ought to be avoided, and what is possible 
and should be sought. 

The limitations of such principle-sponsored predictions deserve some con- 
sideration. If looking back yields no explanation of assorted events for which 
projections have evolved, it is unlikely that formulations will facilitate practice. 
Whose concerns should be dealt with? How should they be defined? What re- 
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sources are to be allocated to their mitigation? What results are intended? In what 
form are these results to be evidenced? These questions inevitably attach them- 
selves to the definition of the professional task. 

The unique characteristics of a client situation that assist the worker in indi- 
vidualizing each unit of service have their counterparts in the unique pattern of 
decisions the worker takes in arriving at a definition of his or her role in the 
provision of service. The worker is aware of significant parameters that shape his 
or her activities and the need to characterize the particular service encounter within 
the framework of these parameters. 

Thus, the worker assumes that in any social service activity the problem to 
be dealt with may be formulated differently by him- or herself and the client. 
Workers must seek to reconcile this difference in order to enter into and sustain a 
meaningful dialogue with clients. They recognize that problems to be worked on 
carry the imprint of societal, as well as personal influence. They must appropri- 
ately evaluate these influences in the particular case if their efforts is to be di- 
rected at significant targets. They know that both they and their clients have relevant 
roles in the service process, and that each role has a distinct impact on the process. 
How control of the process is to be distributed between them is a persistent con- 
cern during the service contact. The goals to be sought as seen by agency, client, 
worker, and community may be complementary or contradictory. If focus in ser- 
vice is to be maintained, some reconciliation of these goals is imperative. Finally, 
it is essential that the encounter be subject to constant surveillance, lest inappro- 
priate and damaging interventions go undetected, and helpful ones go unrecog- 
nized. The process of evaluation should provide an opportunity for client, agency, 
and community to observe the encounter and feedback corrective judgments that 
workers can weigh in their own evaluations of achievements and failure. 

Parameters are sometimes posed as polarities, whose interpretations and con- 
tradictions provide the stimulus for change in the service encounter. The worker- 
client relationship is, in this view, characterized by tensions stemming from the 
worker’s and client’s differing perceptions of the problem to be worked on, its 
definition, goals, control of the process, and appraisal of the service encounter. 
Where dialogue on these differences can be initiated, service is possible. Where 
no differences obtain, the direct transfer of agency resource to meet client need 
may be preferred to one involving professional social work intervention. Where a 
dialogue is terminated, social work service ends. 

As a first step, this discussion suggests no small need for conceptual acumen 
and an analytical skill on the part of the caseworker. At every turn he or she is 
driven to arrive at conclusions based on formal, dialectical, and analogical rea- 
soning. If Blenkner had argued that such reasoning was necessary in casework, 
but that the evidence shows that such reasoning by caseworkers typically does not 
occur, such empirical support for her position might pose an entirely different set 
of hypotheses than those suggested by her dichotomizing assumptions. For ex- 
ample, as in scientific work, so in casework practice, there may be those who 
incline to the analytic as contrasted with others who favor the intuitive. The former 
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might focus on refining the techniques of practice and proving their effectiveness. 
The latter, being more concerned with innovations in practice, might focus on the 
discovery of new techniques and developing their application. If the evidence 
confirms Blenkner’s statement that intuitives are more frequent than analytics in 
casework and the reverse is true for research workers, then we will need to con- 
sider what social conditions and societal preferences affecting our profession chan- 
nel these “types” into their respective careers in social work while inhibiting the 
entry of others. Such inhibiting factors could be targeted for change, and not ra- 
tionalized as seeming unalterable, inherent, personality-selecting attributes of the 
different practices involved. 
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Chapter 6 


The Problem with the Problem- 
Solving Paradıgm 


Using diverse sources—from cultural criticism, the philosophy of history, math- 
ematics, and chess—and applying the metaphor of a drama, Lewis provides 
an alternative to the problem-solving paradigm that dominates social work 
practice theory. He cautions “When people are mistaken for the problems they 
evidence, there is a danger that one may view them as a problem to be solved.” 


For several decades a problem-solving paradigm has served social work practitio- 
ners, administrators, and researchers well, helping to organize, partialize, imple- 
ment, and assess a variety of social work functions. Throughout this period, 
however, expressions of dissatisfaction with the results produced when employ- 
ing the problem-solving paradigm have surfaced in the critical literature. The 
doubters have pointed to limits in its theoretical base, and the confused meaning 
of its key terms, while others have sought to compensate for the constraints inher- 
ent in the assumptions of rationality that underpin the paradigm. The criticism 
and doubts suggest more deep-seated limitations in the paradigm, of which these 
disturbing outcroppings are merely symptomatic. 

Rather than pursue the critical paths of the doubters, I will assume that the 
problem-solving paradigm has much merit, serves us well, but does generate the 
many difficulties correctly identified by its critics. The point of departure of this 
paper, accepting those givens, is a challenge of a different order. Focusing on the 
direct practice of social work, it will argue that its practitioners are not primarily 
engaged in problem-solving activities. Moreover, while social work practitioners 
deal with problems, they do not necessarily aim to solve them. If solving prob- 
lems, as a concept, makes sense at all in a human service context, it is likely to be 
the recipient of the service, not the person rendering it, who solves or resolves his 
or her problem. 

One can analog the practitioner’s contribution to the service problem-solving 
effort to the mathematician who does not solve problems, but merely moves the 
problem from one side of the equation to the other. Mathematicians deal with 
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problems and, at best, recast them into formulations more amenable to their resolu- 
tion. In an analogous fashion, social work practitioners help clients exchange one 
formulation of their problems, that they cannot manage, for another that they can. 

The problem-solving paradigm in social work practice builds on a cognitive, 
rational view of the helping process. It assumes clarity about many things, includ- 
ing the condition to be altered, the means likely to bring the desired change about, 
and the goal to be realized as aresult of this cognitive, rational intervention. There 
is a heavy reliance on techniques that are expected to educate the recipients so 
that they may depart from the professional encounter more able than before to 
anticipate, recognize, avoid, or deal with problems should they again appear in 
their life space.! 

Of course, most who favor the problem-solving paradigm do not ignore short- 
comings in the crucial knowledge areas that limit what currently can be achieved. 
They recognize that all approaches to practice share these shortcomings, but ex- 
pect better results in the short run, and improved applications in the future, if their 
formulations are adhered to. It is in relation to their expectations that serious 
doubts arise. The reality of practice does not resemble a cognitive rational pro- 
cess, yet their formulation requires one to assume that it does. The reasoning 
required to find such a resemblance evidences all the elements of a dogmatic 
fallacy. The error consists in the belief that with the problem solving paradigm it 
is possible to produce notions about the helping transaction that are adequately 
defined in respect to the complexity of relationship required for their actualiza- 
tion in the real world. Since it can be demonstrated that such a notion is beyond 
our ken at this point in time, imposing it on the real world of practice is constrict- 
ing rather than freeing, distorting rather than clarifying. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY “PROBLEM-SOLVING” WHEN EMPLOYED 
TO DESCRIBE SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE? 


Most often problem-solving is perceived as an intervention that clears up, ex- 
plains, resolves, or works out to result or conclusion a matter involving difficulty 
in setting or handling. It is not intended where the reference is to the difficulties 
the client generates for the practitioner, focusing instead on the problem such 
persons present in their own life space when seeking or referred for professional 
assistance. Nor does social work problem solving include solutions that describe 
anything that is required of a hidden series of moves that constitute a solution in a 
problem, as in chess. Most often steps in an intellectual process (i.e., problem 
identification and assessment; question formulation; design for data observations, 
collection, and interpretation; intervention, and evaluation of results) constitute 
the elements to be addressed. Efforts to evolve an approach to practice that incor- 
porate these elements have been described in our literature. Some advocates of 
this paradigm argue that a practice that builds on these elements will evidence 
many attributes associated with the scientific method and conclude from the re- 
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semblances that such a practice is more scientific than others. This claim suggests 
more about the claimant’s misunderstanding of scientific methods and their ap- 
plications, than the scientific nature of their approach to social work practice. 

If, as I contend, the practice of social work is not primarily a problem-solv- 
ing practice, then the use of the problem-solving paradigm necessarily promotes 
certain unavoidable difficulties. I’I first attempt to demonstrate the lack of fit of 
the paradigm and the practice. I will use a thought experiment for this purpose. I 
will then suggest an alternate paradigm, explore its attributes, and depict a pre- 
liminary application of this alternate paradigm to an understanding of practice. 
Because this intention is an ambitious one, it will be approached with caution, 
first exploring some background. 


THE HELPING TRANSACTION 


In the normal course of social work practice, consumers of social work services 
identify or help a worker identify many problematic situations that are troubling 
them. The worker recognizes the episodic character of some problems, the chronic 
character of others. The degree to which the client and worker attribute the source 
of the problem to psychological and social factors can vary. Still, some agreement 
is necessary if a helping relationship is to develop and be sustained. For the worker, 
the presenting problems, however defined, are instances of a more general pattern 
that defines the client’s social situation and personality, and how both are mani- 
fest in the client’s behavior, attitudes, and values. For the client, each problem is 
the reality that must be confronted and dealt with, if well-being is to be achieved. 
For the worker, the client’s problems are partializations, instances of a more gen- 
eral pattern. These problems are the particulars to be dealt with; incremental steps 
that in the aggregate achieve significant changes in their more general manifesta- 
tions. For the worker, the problem-solving paradigm offers a promise of control, 
a sense of order, a rational depiction of cause and effect—in short, an intellectual 
tool that overcomes the lack of these elements in more traditional interventive 
modalities. 

But what will be acceptable as a resolution of a problem is largely incorpo- 
rated in its formulation. The parameters that are relevant to the problem as stated, 
the who, what, when, where, and how elements of the problem as formulated, will 
determine the who, what, when, where, and how of acceptable solutions. When 
the client formulates the problem or when the worker does, issues to be dealt with 
are being considered. Thus, in practice, a problem, far from setting the agenda to 
be worked on, in fact reflects an agenda already enacted. 

This attribute of problems encountered in practice is rarely appreciated by 
the “problem-solving” worker, for understandable reasons. The process whereby 
the problem is formulated does not follow a problem-solving paradigm. It entails 
creative exchanges of an unpredictable nature, the use of analogical reasoning, 
the appreciation of emotional as well as intellectual investments in the substan- 
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tive content being worked on, and it ultimately comes to some closure on the 
combination of these elements, summarized by the “problem” as formulated. One 
can elaborate on each so-called step in the problem-solving process and find a 
similar exchange. The characteristics of a growth process appears to hold the help- 
ing relationship intact and is associated with each phase of the problem-solving 
process. This growth process, however, is not adequately contained within the 
problem-solving paradigm. 

Consider, for example, the distinction between a condition and a problem. 
Lack of shelter describes a condition experienced by many homeless people, or 
by community residents who observe this condition. The condition becomes de- 
fined as a problem when someone conceives of it as such, out of a sense of con- 
cern, social well-being, personal discomfort, or for other self-serving or 
other-serving reasons. There may be reason to believe that altering the condition 
will concurrently resolve the problem because where the condition—the reality— 
is lacking, conceiving of the problem is unlikely. 

Thus, it would seem in this instance that problem-solving involves the con- 
crete act of providing shelter and the solution is not located in the mind of the 
problem formulator, but in a change in the circumstance of the client. The fortu- 
itous renovation of a property that cannot be rented may generate a shelter in 
which the homeless person may choose to camp out with no intervention at all on 
the part of any service provider, who may conceive of the condition as a problem. 
This illustrates a rather common experience, when a would-be social service prob- 
lem is resolved without the aid of a professional problem solver. 

But consider further the possibility that the homeless person does not wish 
to utilize the available shelter. We now have a condition called “unmotivated cli- 
ent”—shorthand for a client who refuses a preferred solution to the client’s prob- 
lem— which the client may not or does not consider a problem. The client may in 
fact prefer the “homeless” condition to those circumstances that would result should 
he or she enter the shelter. If the “problem” is now defined as a lack of motivation, 
as well as a lack of adequate shelter, it is conceivable that additional problems 
attendant on the condition and efforts to rectify it, will be generated. Should the 
client elect to enter the shelter, do the chain of “problems” that the original condi- 
tion generated suddenly vanish? Hardly, because clients carry aspects of such 
other problems with them into the shelter. 

Thus, the condition that generated the “problem” may cease to exist, but 
certain associated “problems” remain, no longer dependent on the condition that 
generated them, but now perceived as resulting from more deep-seated personal 
and social shortcomings experienced by the client. Putting aside the important 
influence of class, culture, race, and social status on what one conceives as a 
problem, the effort to persuade a client that he or she has personal problems that 
the worker believes need attention may be even more difficult a task than that of 
providing shelter. At the very least, the worker will have to engage the client in a 
“relationship,” however defined, so that some instruction can occur, helping both 
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the worker and the client to reach a mutually acceptable definition of whatever 
problem is thought to exist. 

Normally, a practice designing such an exchange in the context of a profes- 
sional relationship may require considerable skill. The exchange will reflect the 
worker’s and client’s strengths and limits. The worker, moreover, may be more 
preoccupied with his or her problems in designing and sustaining the relation- 
ship, than with the “conditions” in the client’s person that he or she believes, and 
wants the client to believe, are problematical. 

Let us assume all goes well, by which I mean the worker and client are both 
able to use their interaction to good purpose, whether or not such purpose is shared 
in common. The client, for example, may be motivated to accept the shelter and 
participate in a group that will help him or her manage his or her other basic needs 
more effectively for his or her own well-being. The worker, too, has succeeded in 
providing a protective service to a resistant client, concurrently developing greater 
skill in this type of service, and greater awareness of the impact of homelessness 
and inadequate shelter on the general condition of the community. We would still 
have to ask what problem, if any, has the worker solved? And, more important, 
how did the process of working with the client compare with the problem-solving 
process as an interventive procedure for achieving desired changes? 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that the exchange between worker 
and client can be sustained so long as there is agreement that a problematic condi- 
tion exists, and that the expenditure of effort may affect the condition for the 
better. It is also evident that what constitutes the problem associated with the 
condition may be differently perceived by both parties to the transaction. For the 
worker, the relationship that seeks to rectify a personal attribute that generates 
difficulties for the client, such as lack of motivation, is likely to prove more help- 
ful if the presenting condition serves as an instance of the more general, motiva- 
tional, personal problem. Nevertheless, unless the worker deals with the condition 
that prompted the service, there is little reason for the client to trust the intention 
implied in the worker’s reformulation of the client’s problem. 

Evidently, not only can a condition exist with no problem associated with it, 
but a condition can generate a problem that is not viewed as such by the person 
thought to have the problem. A problem, in turn, can be generated by a condition 
and persist even after the condition is altered. Such problems generally are ab- 
stracted from specific instances and located within a perspective informed by prac- 
tice theory, intended to guide intervention. 

Returning now to the observation that there is creative activity involved in 
this so-called problem-solving exchange, how account for its influence in this 
homeless client service? The creative process focuses on what develops, what 
grows, what is newly manifest in the situation. In contrast to the intellectual work 
that seeks an inventive resolution to a problem, the aim of the creative process is 
discovery. Causal reasoning are more comfortable for problem solving. It offers 
more control, reaching into the past to learn the etiology of the present. Analogi- 
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cal and dialectical reasoning are more comfortable for the creative process, in 
unraveling development over time and tolerating ambiguity in uncertain situa- 
tions. The problem-solving paradigm makes heavy but not exclusive demands on 
the analytical skills of the worker, whereas the creative process emphasizes the 
gestalt, the pattern, the imagery that enlightens one’s understanding. In the in- 
stance of the homeless client, it is obvious that both the analytical and the gestalt 
skills are needed and will be utilized. It is also obvious that neither is likely to 
encompass in its reasoning model, the whole of the other. If this holds true for this 
instance, it challenges any claim that would contradict this example, including 
the claim that social work practice in reality is fully addressed by the problem- 
solving paradigm. 

Is there an alternative paradigm that would come closer to mirroring what 
occurs in direct practice? Would such an alternative encompass what is now in- 
cluded in the problem-solving paradigm and, in addition, capture the creative in 
such practice? I would answer in the affirmative to the first question, but with far 
less certainty, a conditional yes, for the second. In the remainder of this paper, I'll 
present such an alternative noting its limitations that account for the conditional 
yes in my answer to the second question. 

From Kenneth Burke’s work (1945), I will borrow his conceptualization of 
the elements of the drama and their philosophical implications. From Paul 
Schrecker (1971), P11 borrow his conceptualization of “work in history,” and from 
Lippett and Pearlman (1958), P11 borrow the practice framework within which 
their conceptions of problem solving are elaborated. To each, I express my appre- 
ciation for their thoughts, while freeing them of any responsibility for the uses to 
which their formulations will be put. 

Burke identifies five elements of the drama: the actors, action, scene, agency, 
and goal. He suggests that each provides a different perspective on the drama. 
From the perspective of the actors, one derives an idealist view; the action yields 
arealistic view; the scene suggests a materialistic outlook; the agency a pragmatic 
one, and the goal a mystical view. The drama is impromptu, with all elements 
coming into being and achieving their identities as their interaction spells out the 
story line. 

When seen as a form of human work, located in time and place, seeking to 
improve the well-being of its participants, the social work practice drama pro- 
vides an alternate paradigm, describing any helping process that depends on rela- 
tionships among people. In an impromptu drama, participants at times engage in 
problem-solving activity, and in the practice of social work such activity neces- 
sarily has its place. But, at most, it is only part of what transacts in a relationship 
that creates its own script. The emotions, attitudes, commitments, trusts, and be- 
liefs of the actors; the expended energies, feelings, and confusions of the action; 
the press of the context; the historical moment of the surrounding; the functions 
assumed or assigned as obligations or duties by participants that, acted on, define 
their roles; the clarification and modification of purpose as the deepening rela- 
tionship alters objectives. All these are critical to an understanding of the drama, 
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yet most are made subordinate or go unattended in a purely problem-solving para- 
digm of direct practice. 

It is useful to consider how much more fully the drama paradigm accounts 
for the many facets of the practice experience. It is not by chance that both Lippett 
and Helen Harris Perlman (1957), in their analysis of problem-solving as a tool 
for influencing change, use the broader framework of the worker, the client, the 
agency, the problem, the intervention, and the result. If we review the thought 
experiment involving the homeless client, in light of this alternate paradigm, the 
enrichment of the depiction that results is startling. 

Consider, for example, the nature of facts in a helping relationship. Herbert 
Aptekar (1970) explores this issue as follows: 


What was “true” at the beginning of a case, from the standpoint of both client 
and worker, is often no longer true at the middle phase or ending. I refer here 
not just to the beliefs of both client and worker but to changing external cir- 
cumstances. Our “truth” will not stand still, so to speak, but changes even 
from interview to interview. The parent who hits his child for running in front 
of a car yesterday, may be ashamed of his action today. The “fact” that the 
child ran in front of the car is uncontrovertible and the fact is and remains that 
the parent hit the child. What we are faced with, however, is the difference 
between the way the parent felt yesterday and today—it is in a way, an eter- 
nally elusive truth—a truth constantly to be sought. No sooner do we have it 
pinned down than it is no longer the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. In our case, truth seems to be in a constant state of being created and that 
is what makes it so elusive. I think we must pursue it, but we must be con- 
scious of the fact that it is always a step ahead of us, so to say. 


Applying Aptekar’s reasoning to the condition of the homeless person, we 
confront the conflict in perception of the fact as regards the client/worker view of 
a shelter. To the client, it may not be viewed as a home, with all the warmth and 
supportive surrounding the term “home” suggests. It may not even be viewed as a 
haven, because it often may be more threatening to the homeless person than the 
isolation and intemperate weather on the street. Yet, the client’s perception of the 
shelter may change even as the fact, shelter, remains intact. 

The worker, in turn, may see the shelter as precisely that—a place of refuge 
from bad weather, a support service for the client in need of a bathing facility, 
delousing of clothes, possibly some medical attention, etc. In discussion with the 
client, this worker’s view may change, too. What is finally the meaning of shelter 
that both will accept will emerge in their enactment of the service drama, and 
will, as Aptekar observed, “be in a constant state of being created.” 

Obviously, the clarification of meaning of shelter is not a problem to be 
solved, it is one to be dealt with, to be pursued. As part of the drama of practice, 
we are forced to view the actors in light of the problems they have in dealing with 
the “problem” of meaning of shelter. Likewise, we have to account for the activi- 
ties that both engaged in trying to clarify meaning. Recognizing the different 
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parts to be enacted (the action), we are pressed to understand the function of each 
(the agency) in clarifying meaning and the roles they employ in carrying their 
parts appropriately. Nor can we ignore the scene—the power relationship of the 
resource provider and the user; the press of community norms versus the norms of 
the recipient; the limits of care that can be provided; and the nature of the unmet 
need that is inherent in the condition. Not the least is the requirement that atten- 
tion be given to the differing and changing goals of worker and client, resulting 
from altered objectives as they develop a helping relationship. While one can 
identify problems in each perspective of the drama that can be addressed in the 
helping relationship, the gestalt that encompasses all perspectives and brings them 
collectively into focus in each transaction is the critical requirement. Unless the 
gestalt provided by the drama paradigm is appreciated, the person may be lost 
sight of, sacrificed to the problems identified and in need of solution. 

When people are mistaken for the problems they evidence, there is a danger 
that one may view them as problems to be solved. As the Japanese learned in the 
late 1930s and early 1940s, they misjudged reality when they identified a “Chinese 
problem” and sought to “solve” it. Much to their dismay, the arrogance of the 
problem solver proved costly, as the Chinese successfully demonstrated they were 
a people, not a problem. Following on a decade of effort to reduce social work 
services to a cost:benefit issue, as a way of monitoring its efficiency and effec- 
tiveness, the focus on practice turned to the “accountability” problem. More re- 
cently, “case management” has been promoted as an approach that would assure 
efficient and effective practice that was accountable, as well. It is not surprising 
that this “case-management” approach has raised questions such as the following: 
Is the effort intended to “manage” cases (i.e., clients)? Is it to be a people-processing 
approach that seeks the termination of relationships rather than promoting them? 
Certainly, managing people is not the same as serving them. If the drama para- 
digm, rather than a problem-solving framework, is applied to case management, 
questions concerning goals, scene, and agency take on added significance. The 
gestalt of elements of the drama sharpens the worker’s awareness of his or her 
role—as change agent, mediator, counselor, helper, enabler, as well as problem 
solver. 

Thus, in summary, the “shelter” problem in actual practice becomes a pro- 
cess issue, to be dealt with, and never completely resolved. As meanings change, 
the issues around shelter are altered, and a new problem that is more susceptible 
to influence arises out of the worker/client effort to reach agreement on its mean- 
ing, and how to address the issues it poses. When all the elements of the drama are 
brought together in the service transaction, the “problems” serve as instances of 
the more general concern that holds the helping relationship intact. Finally, by 
accepting the creative potential of each helping transaction, the worker and client 
alike work on problems only so long as the client needs the worker’s support in 
reformulating them in such a way as to make them amenable to the client’s prob- 
lem-solving capacities. 
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One final observation: Ihave chosen to engage in this critique of the problem- 
solving paradigm because I believe it does not do justice to our practice and lends 
itself too readily to the questionable ends of those who see people in need as 
“problems” to be solved, rather than as persons to be served. An ideologically 
neutral problem formulation does not exist in a profession that depends on rela- 
tionships between people when providing its services. The impromptu drama para- 
digm recognizes this fact, not so the problem-solving paradigm, and possibly 
more than any other of its attributes, makes the former alternative more attractive 
as an intellectual tool for understanding our practice. 


Chapter Notes 


1. Perlman (1957, 16), for example, describes as a major function of the worker to 
“help people enhance and effectively utilize their own problem-solving and coping 
capacities.” 
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Chapter 7 


The Battered Helper 


Lewis employs a classic social work strategy in this essay and reframes the 
issue of worker “burnout” as one of “battering.” From an analysis of the 
sources of this battering, he expands his discussion to the ethical issue of bal- 
ancing concerns of “good” versus “right.” Lewis concludes “Ordinarily, in a 
situation free of conflicting valuations of good and right, right ought to take 
precedence over good.” 


Caught between the fists of the economy-minded altruists and the grasping hands 
of desperate clientele, the social work helper is punched and pulled whichever 
way he or she turns. Contracting resources and escalating needs squeeze the worker, 
whose functions and roles ask him or her to mediate the impossible. The same 
economic forces that reduce what money will buy affect what can be provided and 
what is required. It is not surprising that a disturbing syndrome that once shaped 
the behavior of an occasional helper now threatens to become a prevalent disease. 

What heat is to fire, anger is to the battered helper. Anger, fueled by no-win 
circumstances in which he or she finds him- or herself, burns him or her up till the 
helper burns out. Even the balm of client satisfaction and personal reward that in 
the past helped rationalize the failed cases and unhappy details of service is rarely 
available to the helper in these inflation-ridden times. 

The burnout is manifest in many ways. Irritability, exhaustion, desperate 
measures to deal with routine problems, impatience and distrust, resignation, and 
withdrawal—all contribute to a cool, defensive facade in an unfeeling presenta- 
tion of self. To the client, even an automatic phone-answering service can seem 
more human than the burned-out worker confronted by a pressing request for 
help. There is much more to this syndrome than can be measured by absentee 
rates, worker error, and cost-efficiency figures. Recent research suggests high 
burnout rates occur: 


1. Among younger, inexperienced workers with little supervisory responsibility 
2. In large caseloads and more formal organizational structures 
3. Where leadership-provided structure and support are lacking 


First published in Child Welfare 59(4), April 1980. 
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4. When workers do not know what is expected of them, and communication of 
rules and regulations is unclear 

5. In work environments with little autonomy, opportunity for innovation, and 
low staff support 


EMPLOYMENT REWARDS 


Yet turnover rates for burned-out workers do not follow an expected separation 
pattern. This is a disturbing finding, because it could indicate that lacking other 
job opportunities, burned-out workers may remain on a job when in heart and 
spirit they have already gone elsewhere. A variety of studies indicate that persons 
seeking employment in the helping professions do so for nonmaterial as well as 
material reasons. If one is seeking wealth and status, employment in the helping 
profession is counterproductive. The nonmaterial rewards are more likely to be 
realized. Thus, human service workers seek to satisfy personal beliefs about car- 
ing for others; they wish to lead socially useful lives, want to use their talents in 
human relationships to achieve social justice and promote individual, group, and 
community well-being. They seek out health, education and welfare programs 
that profess similar intentions. They are encouraged by those who recruit them to 
believe that if they perform their assigned functions well, not only will their cli- 
ents benefit, but they will derive considerable satisfaction in their work. 

Evidence also suggests that workers quickly discover how far reality departs 
from these expectations. The process workers experience as they are forced to 
shed one illusion after another when confronted with impossible assignments has 
been likened to the stages Kübler-Ross identifies for the terminal patient: shock, 
denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance. In my research on parental 
neglect, these sequential reactions also appeared to describe the reactions of par- 
ents confronted with charges of neglect of their children. If the underlying fear of 
loss of control that is present in the dying and in neglect situations reflects a 
similar fear in the burned-out worker, the process experienced suggests a helper 
in need of help, not one available to provide it for others. It is not too useful to 
learn that some workers manage to avoid the syndrome. These appear to be work- 
ers who escape to supervisory slots, who ferret out and utilize strong agency sup- 
port networks, who manage to gain a differential caseload giving them relief from 
certain persistent stresses, who are eligible for sabbaticals, vacations, special leaves, 
and other rest times that can be strategically spaced, etc. For most workers, these 
options are not available, and when available are of such limited scope that they 
fail to stem the burnout process. 

This discussion does not pursue the line of inquiry suggested by current re- 
search and autobiographical reports on burnout. Instead, it focuses on a more 
encompassing concern inherent in a broader category, the battered helper, of which 
the burned-out worker is but one byproduct. 
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THE MORAL DILEMMA 


In the usual practice situation requiring worker judgments, the worker must rec- 
oncile means and ends in choosing what is right and good for the client. This 
choice is the most difficult one the worker has to make. In those situations where 
clear and controlling rules govern the range and manner in which alternative ac- 
tions can be considered, less choice is available, or not at all. Of course, where 
choice is eliminated and judgment unnecessary, there is no need for the worker. 

For our purposes, it is assumed that helping situations involve complex judg- 
ments, where there is need for a human interface that can be provided only through 
worker-client interactions. In recruiting persons to carry out these interpersonal 
assignments, the importance of motivation and skill is recognized, but equally 
important are attributes such as physical stamina, psychic resiliency, and emo- 
tional maturity. What kind of worker her or she will be is clearly as important as 
what he or she will know and do. Unhappily, where work assignments allow for 
little use of what he or she knows and limits what he or she can do, they syphon 
off motivation and diminish opportunity to improve skill. These obvious byproducts 
of inappropriate employment of professional helpers are not the central concern 
in this discussion, although they are relevant to it. What is central is the damage 
done to the worker’s physical health and psychic well-being when constantly con- 
fronted with moral dilemmas in his or her effort to be helpful. It is the emotional 
and intellectually draining confrontation resulting from the mediating role the 
helper is expected to play that produces the battering. 

An extreme instance of worker burnout, one unrelated to social service pro- 
vision, can place in stark relief the moral dilemmas inherent in problems addressed 
here. It is generally recognized that demanding work, physical or mental, burns 
up energy and depletes a worker’s resources. Where the depletion exceeds replen- 
ishment, burnout will occur. The most flagrant example in recent history of a 
system deliberately designed to exploit worker burnout occurred under the Nazi 
government in Germany. An analysis of the shortened work-life span, increased 
rate of illness, etc., documents this pattern in the employment of German workers 
in heavy industry during that period. Its ultimate expression was achieved during 
World War II, when Polish, Russian, Yugoslavian, and other laborers were worked 
to complete exhaustion under German-controlled management. 


PERTINENT ASSUMPTIONS 


From the experience under the Nazi regime it is possible to abstract assumptions 
that helped justify the policies followed: 


1. The products produced by the labor involved could meet necessary standards. 
2. The labor supply was expendable and could be replaced at lower cost than 
would be required to sustain the same labor pool at nonburnout standards. 
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3. The welfare of the laborers themselves was not a critical consideration in view 
of higher priorities in the allocation of resources. 

4. The work force could be coerced and controlled so that protest and outright 
revolt could be suppressed at acceptable cost. 


If these four assumptions are applied to the current situation in the human 
services manpower pool, the moral dilemma is sharply defined. 


1. The product in the human services is the condition of life of people, particu- 
larly children, the aged, dependent, and handicapped. Standards of acceptabil- 
ity for their condition of life define what the worker would consider “good” 
for these clients. 

2. The labor supply consists of persons engaged in helping services who are usu- 
ally better situated than their clients, but not so distant in standards that they 
cannot identify with and appreciate what would be the impact of standards set 
so low as to seriously threaten the health and well-being of their clients. 

3. The welfare of these human services workers is a concern, but not a critical 
consideration in terms of national priorities. Their right to higher priority rank- 
ing as judged by resources allocated for their support and training suggests a 
relatively low status in the national, regional, state and city labor market. 

4. To the degree that these workers have the right to organize and can be orga- 
nized to pressure on their own behalf, to that extent will their own efforts 
determine the degree of control they will have over their conditions of em- 
ployment. Acceptable costs will be determined by political and economic ne- 
gotiations based on the utilization of this right. 


“GOOD” VERSUS “RIGHT” 


Items | and 2 make clear that what is “good” for the client may be judged differ- 
ently by the worker, the client, the agency employing the worker, and funding 
sources. Items 3 and 4, on the other hand, specify rights and determine priorities 
in resource allocations that affect the scope and quality of labor employed and 
services rendered. Thus, in situations where the helper must use judgment in choos- 
ing among alternatives to achieve what is right and good for the client, it is almost 
certain he or she will face conflicting views about what is good and right for him- 
or herself as well. Ordinarily, in a situation free of conflicting valuations of good 
and right, right ought to take precedence over good. Where what is judged good 
for the client and worker is to be given precedence over what is right for them, 
provision should be made to assure that rights that may be sacrificed are yielded 
because such sacrifice is clearly in the worker’s and the client’s interests. Con- 
flicting variations are inherent in such a situation, and such conflicts are central to 
worker performance. This leads to a moral dilemma in practice—one that batters 
the helper, keeps him or her awake nights, anxious and tense while on the job, and 
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preoccupied with ethical doubts that kill job satisfaction and produce chronic 
depression. 

Clients reveal by word, deed, and condition when the defined good falls far 
short of humane treatment. An inadequate level of help offered promotes serious 
distrust on the client’s part, in that he or she sees his or her worth valued at less 
than minimal conditions of life. When clients protest, individually and in orga- 
nized groups, the worker knows only too well how real is the basis for their pro- 
test. If the agency’s resources dictate such deficient definitions of “good,” the 
worker must in practice support a standard he or she considers inadequate. Such 
dilemmas produce intolerable internalized conflicts and inner-directed anger. Add 
to this that the worker’s salary often appears to be in competition with the client’s 
needs, since both are included in the same program budget, which is always short 
of what is needed to cover adequate standards for either client or worker. 

If this ethical dilemma were the only pressure on workers’ psyches, it would 
be damaging enough, but to this is added the equally draining ethical dilemma 
affecting their “rights.” Although prompted to enter the helping profession by 
expectations of a high order, and expecting to exercise a benign influence on 
those who seek their agency’s help, they quickly discover that their methods are 
not so powerful as they thought, nor can they apply them as need dictates because 
program resources are deficient. They then learn that their work is not highly 
valued in the circles that distribute resources; that their efforts are demeaned, as 
are the clients they serve. In short, what they assume to be their rights in prior 
allocation are not seen as rights by crucial others. Further, should they seek to 
organize and exercise pressure in order to realize these rights, the right to orga- 
nize is also placed in question. As with salary, so with organization; their efforts 
in their own behalf are purported to be unprofessional and self-aggrandizing, at 
the cost of services to clients. Thus, as was true with the judging of what is good, 
determining what is right serves to turn workers’ doubts inward, deepening the 
self-critical anxiety and producing uncertainties that deny the body rest. 


WORKER ORGANIZATION IS NOT ENOUGH 


What has to be done if this battering is to be ended? As a rule, the author accepts 
the premise contained in the old adage: God helps those who help themselves. 
The battered helper must find ways to assert his or her right to organize in his or 
her own behalf, and to use such organization to press for the other right—the right 
to a higher priority in the distribution of shares. Such organization may take many 
forms and all needs to be explored. 

But such organization will in the long run not significantly alter the pres- 
sures on the helper unless the help he or she renders is more highly valued. This 
requires that clients organize in their own behalf to press for a quality standard of 
“good” that the worker can also accept as humane. Given the interrelationship of 
resources to support workers and their well-being and resources to meet client 
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need, unless the good of both advance together they are not likely to advance for 
either. 

Although agencies can influence the battering somewhat by seeking more 
funds, reducing caseloads, arranging variations in assignments, providing other 
support services, etc., so long as their budgets are determined by unacceptable 
definitions of good all such measures can provide only temporary relief. More- 
over, agency administrators will frequently be put in the situation of having to 
defend an inadequate definition of good, and participate in a denial of what are 
here described as rights. 

A change in the long run can only occur with a broader change in national 
priorities, and in the self-image of workers that often is shaped by the status given 
their efforts in such priority rankings. Unless a change occurs in the current infla- 
tionary economy, one could add to worker burnout the demise of programs and an 
undermining of trust in the economy as a whole. What must be fought for is 
removal of food, housing, energy and health care from the impact of inflation, 
coupled with a publicly supported supplement to assure minimally adequate stan- 
dards for the most disadvantaged. Seeking this goal, the battered helper would 
find a constructive outlet for the anger generated by these moral dilemmas. 
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Chapter 8 


Management in the Nonprofit 
Social Service Organization 


In this essay, Lewis applies a Rawlsian social justice framework to the admin- 
istration of non-profit agencies. He also challenges the tendency to apply con- 
cepts and methods derived from the for-profit sector to the evaluation of the 
work of non-profit organizations: “In our field, where need—our definition of 
demand—far exceeds allocated resources, a certain amount of selected ineffi- 
ciency appears essential for survival.” 


The late 1950s and early 1960s in social service organizations were bullish years 
for innovators. The mid-1960s to the end of the decade saw “problem solvers” 
come into their own. Today, as resources contract and demand expands, the call is 
out for managers. Is it only by chance that this cycle, often repeated in social 
welfare history, appears to coincide with periods of major social unrest, liberal- 
ization, and reaction? Coincidence or not, the fact is that managers now enter 
center stage, as economic distress and political reaction threaten social services in 
all fields. In the eyes of professionals who must deliver the service, talk of budget 
cuts, personnel freezes, program retrenchment, and organizational rigidity linked 
to demands for accountability, is managerial talk. Managers in such trying cir- 
cumstances find themselves speaking of efficiency, when the professionals—in 
daily practice—speak of insufficiency. Managers had best be strong and wise 
people, for theirs is an unenviable lot. 

The need for intelligent and concerned management of non-profit social ser- 
vice organizations has never been greater. There are more of these organizations. 
They are involved in increasingly complex and costly operations. They now influ- 
ence the lives and livelihoods of millions. But greater need does not necessarily 
attract better or greater resources. Administrators have always been there, mind- 
ing the store in social service agencies. But apparently in the eyes of managers 
who can judge, these administrators are not very good managers. 


Originally presented at the Seminar on Education for Management of Social Sciences, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, January 5, 1975, sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Lewis acknowledged his debt to Albert O. Hirschman, 
author of Exit, voice and loyalty: Responses to decline in firms, organizations and states 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970) for a number of analogs used. 
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Among social service administrators, there are many who accept this evalu- 
ation, readily expressing their own feelings of inadequacy. The upsurge in manage- 
ment courses and concentrations in schools of social work, the experiments in joint 
programs with schools of business administration and public administration, and 
seminars on management, all testify to a degree of agreement between the outside 
evaluators and those evaluated. On the assumptions that such agreement exists 
and that it is the social work managers who seek to learn more about management 
from the business school managers, and not the other way around, this discussion 
takes the perspective of a client seeking the service of managerial specialists. 


DIFFERENT CULTURES 


It is important to clarify the situation of social service administrators; what it is 
we want help with, and what factors in our circumstances condition the use we 
can make of help that may be provided. We come from a culture very different 
from that of the business manager. We operate non-profit organizations and can, 
with little effort, spend for good purposes more than we have, thereby incurring a 
deficit, but no loss in profit. When our consumers no longer need our services, an 
optimistic interpretation is that success has been achieved; this is hardly the case 
in business when customers stop buying a firm’s product. In the social service 
organization concern for fairness often takes precedence over efficiency. The ser- 
vice ethic considers unequal advantage justified only if it raises the expectations 
of the least advantaged. Because the most disadvantaged are also more likely to 
experience difficulty in making appropriate use of opportunities, special and costly 
effort may be required to reach out to them. This, despite the fact that other claim- 
ants who do not need this special effort are sufficient in number to absorb totally 
the available resources. What business would spend resources to attract the most 
difficult to serve and usually most deprived customer when there are more than 
enough cooperative and affluent customers prepared to buy all it has to sell? 

In business, when competition doesn’t bring efficiency, adversity will. In 
social service, rarely does competition compel efficiency, and adversity is not 
likely to be the result of clients taking their business elsewhere. Given our lack of 
resources, selective inefficiency may be a necessity for organizational survival. In 
one city I know well, if the society to protect children from neglect and abuse 
systematically and efficiently reached out and informed the total community of 
its charge and the services it was expected to provide, not only would it be over- 
whelmed with needy cases, but its overload would swamp the courts, public assis- 
tance agencies, and children’s institutions. In our field, where need—our definition 
of demand—far exceeds allocated resources, a certain amount of selected ineffi- 
ciency appears essential for survival. Non-profits’ organizational cultures differ 
in important respects from that of business, and unless we understand these dif- 
ferences, it may be difficult to play an appropriate service role. 
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DIFFICULT DAYS AHEAD 


The clamor for our services that will increase with rising unemployment and in- 
flation is not, of course, evidence of a healthy demand. Success measured in terms 
of basic human needs met and social problems overcome is increasingly unlikely 
in these difficult times. We have more than once experienced times when our 
clients increased in number as the means for meeting their needs declined. We on 
the firing line know our consumers are restless. They take seriously the promise 
of justice and fairness. They will not accept an efficient operation that leaves their 
needs unattended. We may be devoted to our tasks, but we are also human. Mana- 
gerial help, to be useful, should provide supplements to our courage and convic- 
tions, to prepare us to suffer the anger and distrust that will be heaped on our 
heads not for our failings, although they be many, but for the failing of our profit- 
oriented political and economic institutions. 

An important characteristic of social service organizations is their monopoly 
over the type of resource they offer their clientele. Usually, as noted, there are no 
competitive services that offer the consumer options. Moreover, since the cost is 
rarely carried by consumer payments, the threat of nonpayment or withdrawal by 
individual recipients may be irritating but rarely fatal. Unlike the private mo- 
nopoly that public policies regulate to protect the consumer from exploitation and 
profiteering, the non-profit social service organization can hardly be accused of 
exercising these negative options for its own gain. The critic of these organiza- 
tions must look elsewhere to find fault, and this leads to the traditional charges 
that have always hounded the managers of social service programs: laxity, anti- 
quated methods, and ineffective and inefficient operations. What ill serves the 
consumer, our critics assume, must be because of mismanagement, since motives 
seem to be absent. How the agency offers service, the service offered, and the lack 
of responsiveness of the program to changing conditions are the key targets. 

Another characteristic of social service organizations is the use of unit ser- 
vice cost, in the absence of profit, as a measure of efficiency. When goals are 
displaced as functions, this also serves as one measure of success. Those who 
recall the Ormsby-Hill Family Agency cost studies and their follow-ups will re- 
member how cost measures were used in these ways. Thus, while the non-profit 
organization and the profit organization both want to maximize client-consumer 
satisfaction and minimize client-consumer ill will, the former would achieve this 
purpose at the minimum cost per unit service, while the latter would achieve it 
without threatening maximum profits. That the social service organization can 
incur deficits without a loss of profit suggests the role of service costs as an equiva- 
lent to profit as an indicator of managerial achievement. 


PROMOTING TRUST 


Client satisfaction in the non-profit social service agency is in part dependent on 
the quality of service and in part on the quality of the processes and procedures 
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through which the service is provided. Since most of the service entails intimate 
human contact between the worker and client, these two elements— what is being 
provided and how it is being provided—are not readily separable. For close help- 
ing relationships to serve successfully as vehicles for service, mutual trust is cru- 
cial. Trust is evident in the ability, willingness, and opportunity to share one’s self 
with another. A client seeking social service help more often than not chooses an 
agency, not a particular worker. Thus, trusting the agency is a major requisite for 
instilling trust in the worker-client relationship. Good management should, there- 
fore, embody in the agency’s organization work those elements that promote trust. 
Developing trust must have a high priority in any procedure instituted to assure 
accountability. 

Returning to the unit cost and satisfaction functions, it is apparent that good 
management should seek an appropriate mix of both, normally somewhere be- 
tween the minimum of the former and the maximum of the latter. An effective 
manager would provide guidance in approaching this ideal blend. An unwise 
manager would focus on one element to the exclusion of the other. What social 
service managers need help with is the body of established principles of practice 
in approaching this blend. 

Costs per unit in the condition of excessive demand and fixed income that 
typically confronts the social service organization can be altered by changing 
worker productivity, operational efficiency, quality of service, and characteristics 
of clients. The options to increase the price and extend the market are not usually 
available. Managers, then, face limited internal choices in seeking to lower unit 
costs without courting client ill will. They can hire less costly staff, require more 
productivity of staff, limit waste, give less to each client, and choose only the 
clients who need less. If none of these options works, the manager can control 
intake in order to manage with available resources, but this would not necessarily 
control unit costs. 


PRIVACY AND ANONYMITY 


A third characteristic of the social service organization is that it must respect the 
privacy of the client, while distinguishing privacy from anonymity. To develop 
trust, opportunity must be provided to demonstrate its presence. Both the client 
and worker must have something they are free to share with the other. Where 
there is no privacy, there can be no free choice to share, and trust is hardly likely 
to infuse the relationship. Privacy, therefore, requires sufficient personal contact 
to permit recognition of differences and idiosyncratic attributes. It requires a feel- 
ing and knowing human interface between client and agency. Anonymity masks 
client differences and seeks to assure uniform treatment. It minimizes worker 
judgments. The destructive result of failure to appreciate the difference between 
privacy and anonymity has been amply demonstrated in the New York City expe- 
rience with the separation of income maintenance and service in the Department 
of Social Services. The clientele of this agency lost trust in the agency’s program. 
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EFFECT AND EFFECTIVENESS 


Two popular terms in the language of managers, “effect” and “effectiveness,” should 
not be confused with issues of efficiency and accountability. Effectiveness mea- 
sures are based on criterion variables intended to judge achievement of goals asso- 
ciated with terminal values. Effect, on the other hand, is measured in relation to 
criteria derived from purposes associate with instrumental values. The former 
helps in judging a program’s success; the latter provides the basis for judging the 
achievements of a practice. Those who base managerial decisions solely on effect 
measures risk the tyranny of small decisions. On the other hand, those who base 
managerial decisions solely on effectiveness measures risk remaining in doubt as 
to what, in fact, did or did not help. An appropriate mix of both types of outcome 
measures provides a basis for choices to be informed by functional and goal achieve- 
ments. For example, at the functional level it is important in a child neglect situation 
to determine if the help given did provide supervision previously absent. This is a 
measure of effect. On the other hand, it is important to know that as a result of 
such improved supervision, the child attended school regularly, experienced less 
interruption in expected routines because of illness, imprisonment, etc. The latter 
measure shows whether the social purpose of the program was achieved. With the 
foregoing discussion as background, it is possible to address specific issues of 
efficiency and accountability, areas in which those who manage non-profit social 
service organizations need most assistance. 


EFFICIENCY 


Consider the following not uncommon experience in social service agency per- 
sonnel management. The agency proposes to upgrade the educational preparation 
of its staff to improve the quality and efficiency of its services. In addition to 
setting up an in-service training program, it proposes to underwrite, by released 
time or scholarship, the costs of employees attending graduate programs in areas 
useful to the agency. It selects the best candidates available on its staff; they at- 
tend the program, return after graduation for an obligated period, and leave the 
agency. 

The worker who received the education has increased his or her economic 
options. The new competence brings a wider range of job choices, and greater 
maneuverability. The worker seeks out the best agency, not necessarily the one 
that invested in the worker. But the agency may still want to pursue this policy. It 
can be rationalized as preparing personnel for the profession, thus assuring the 
presence of competent practitioners in other programs to which this agency often 
must turn for help with its clients. Theoretically, if all agencies followed the same 
route, the general level of practice would improve, and the market would ulti- 
mately distribute appropriately the various talents needed. However, there may be 
another reason for maintaining this policy. 
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Suppose the agency, as much as the talented worker, recognizes the low level 
of its practice, but has a locked-in senior staff, with little likelihood of turnover. 
Also assume the agency has a relative monopoly on employment opportunities 
for a particular skill. In these circumstances staff at the lower level in the agency 
program have no place to go, in the agency or elsewhere. Discontent is inevitable, 
and the politics of organizational practice can be brutal. The more talented, frus- 
trated employees may use their ability to highlight, for client and community 
alike, the limitations of the quality of service, and may organize the staff to 
“Fanshen” (turn over)—as the Chinese say. Faced with this possibility, the 
organization’s leadership can opt for education as an effective tool to defuse the 
powderkeg, decapitating the potential leadership through a process that provides 
the more able with the options to go elsewhere. 

This hypothetical case points up to the need to examine both the political and 
economic factors that influence managerial decisions. Failure to do so may be the 
major inefficiency in social service organizations. Discussions of technology, ra- 
tional decision mechanisms based on up-to-date information retrieval, sound man- 
agement of fiscal resources, control and planning systems, quality control or 
organizational statesmanship, personnel administration, or goal-directed practice— 
all make for interesting and useful dialogues, but still one encounters the cases of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Lockheed, and the Pan Am syndrome. In social service 
organizations with access to the more sophisticated technological hardware and 
software—such as large public welfare departments—the same syndrome is evi- 
dent. Obviously, help is needed in formulating principles of managerial practice 
to guide political and economic judgments. Such principles will at least promote 
a principled practice, using the best available technologies to achieve goals and 
purposes. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


The issue most in need of attention in relation to accountability is posed by the 
question: Accountability to whom? Lacking the choice to go elsewhere, social 
service consumers form a natural base for a political pressure group with consid- 
erable sustaining energies. 

But there is also accountability to the funding source, community, profes- 
sion, one’s superior and, last but not least, oneself. Which of all these account- 
abilities deserves the highest priority? Mechanisms and techniques for assuring 
accountability differ in accordance with the interests of those for whom the re- 
sults are intended. Obviously, groups that can exercise the major influence will 
demand and get the major attention. If the funding source threatens to cut off 
payment, its interest will be attended to, and soon. In a review of the clout likely 
to be available to the different populations to whom one can be accountable, the 
weakest group may well be the least organized. A unionized staff or an organized 
profession can make a more telling demand than individual persons. A board, a 
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single or major funding source, or collaborating funding sources can speak in a 
more commanding voice when united than when disagreements produce no clear 
message. Weakest of all is the unorganized client whose problems bring him or 
her to the agency, and whose personal inability to manage seriously limits his or 
her energies and other resources needed to command accountability. The major 
help social service managers need with the problem of accountability is a set of 
guiding principles to inform the use of technologies in a manner that would as- 
sure a just and fair, not merely a convenient, response to request for accountabil- 
ity. This may require, at times, that we assist in organizing future troublemakers. 
In the short run, it is unlikely that managers will promote a source of power that 
can be used to restrict their choices. In the long run, failure to do so may not only 
restrict choices, but eliminate choice entirely. 


THE PRACTICE SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT 


I agree with those management experts who recognize a distinction between theo- 
retical science and practice science. Although we need the former to tell us where 
to look and what to look for, the latter provides us with the “how.” Practice science 
is formulated in terms of principles and rules, not laws. And because practice sci- 
ences intend consequences, they are never value-free. This paper was intended to 
emphasize the linkage of knowledge and value in professional managerial practice. 


CONCLUSION 


I have noted the following areas where assistance would serve both our immedi- 
ate and long-term concerns. We need to know principles of management that will 
do the following: 


1. Communicate in the organizational work of the agency those elements that 
promote trust and concurrently respect privacy 

2. Help us approach an appropriate mix of unit cost and client satisfaction functions 

3. Provide a basis of choosing an appropriate mix of effect and effectiveness 
measures to inform managerial decisions 

4. Guide us in making appropriate political and economic judgments 

5. Inform our use of technologies in a manner that will assist us in assuring a just 
and fair, not merely a convenient, response to requests for accountability. 
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An Historical Perspective on Helping 
People in Times of Rapid Change 


Lewis reflects on some of the major events and individuals who influenced his 
views of social work practice, in particular the ideas of Bertha Reynolds. In so 
doing, he finds the similarities in issues and interventions that span a career 
lasting over half a century. 


In 1937, I participated in the Hunger March in Washington, DC. The slogan that 
appeared most often on the placards carried by the marchers was “Chamber of 
Commerce— where are the jobs?” The question was addressed to the Chamber — 
the voice of big business—in response to newspaper headlines that quoted the 
Chamber as claiming there were plenty of jobs to be had if people wanted to 
work. The marchers faulted the economy for their plight; the Chamber faulted the 
marchers. Other slogans displayed by the marchers touched on deficiencies in 
financial relief, housing, and educational programs, reflecting the interests of the 
different sponsors of the demonstration. 

In August 1991, some quarter of a million marchers assembled in Washing- 
ton, DC on Solidarity Day to demonstrate their concern that troubles here at home 
were not being attended to. Placards carried slogans protesting lacks in health 
care coverage, inadequate unemployment benefits, the absence of housing for 
thousands of homeless people. President Bush, who expressed his belief that the 
recession was ending, decided not to act on the permission granted him by Con- 
gress to extend unemployment benefits. He also noted that billions were being 
spent on AIDS research as reason to reject the charge that not enough was being 
done to help the victims of that health catastrophe. Besides, he noted, the spread 
of AIDS could be controlled if individuals exercised good judgment and restraint. 

I cite these two demonstrations, over half a century apart, to highlight the 
persistence of similar concerns about the functioning of our economy and the 
allocation of its resources and the different perceptions as to its problems and 
their causes. 

In 1989, Helen Perlman wrote: 


Unpublished paper, written in October 1991. 
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From the perspective of more than a half century, I believe that there has, in 
the main, been great forward movement in the quest to humanize our society 
and enrich its individual human lives and that social work has taken its vital 
part in that quest. When I entered social work there was no federal system of 
public assistance, no Medicare and Medicaid, no supported system of mental 
health services, no unemployment compensation, no social insurance, no so- 
cial security, no public support for special, or higher education." 


Obviously much has changed in the past fifty years in the societal context of 
social work practice, but much has not changed enough. Pll elaborate on this 
historical encapsulation, briefly, from an economic, political, and social perspective. 

In the 1930s and 1940s the profession extended its practice domain into a 
number of fields, developing specialties based on unique skills required in each 
field. In the early 1950s these specialties merged into one association —NASW— 
committing the profession to a generic, as well as specific, skill base in practice. 
Atthe same time, graduate and undergraduate programs of social work education 
merged to form the Council of Social Work Education. These two mergers paved 
the way for arapid expansion in graduate and undergraduate professional degree 
programs. 

In a recent work, two social work scholars reviewed the history of these 
developments—treating social services as a commodity subject to a market 
economy. They argue that our profession’s development is best understood as an 
occupational entrepreneurial effort to attain amonopolistic control over a special- 
ized competence. The authors conclude that the strains within the ranks of social 
workers—between those who emphasize “social treatment” and those who stress 
“social justice”—can, to a large extent, be attributed to the pressure to establish 
occupational control over a particular sphere of “helping activities.” In their view, 
the economic factor operates to affect every level of practice, influencing all help- 
ing activities.” 

Extending this economic perspective to encompass the goals of the profes- 
sion confronts us with the significant failings of a market economy. The spread 
between the haves and have nots widens, even as the social services seek to nar- 
row the gap. Efforts to achieve equality of opportunity fail because inequality of 
condition prevails. 

During the past half century, a number of practice paradigms evolved and 
served practitioners, administrators, researchers, and faculties well. These para- 
digms helped to organize, partialize, implement, and assess a variety of social 
work functions. One such paradigm, a problem-solving model, will serve to illus- 
trate how the context of practice influences its choice of methods. I assume that 
this paradigm has much merit, serves us well, but generates many difficulties 
identified by its critics. In seeking to examine this influence, we must consider 
that the techniques of the profession are not empty schemata; they are comprised 
of functional culture-bound, value-laden skills. 

How can we explain the rapid rise and dissemination of the problem-solving 
paradigm in social work after World War II? In the postwar period that witnessed 
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a widespread acceptance of this model within the profession, the in-house polar- 
ization of practice theoreticians into two warring camps reached an uncompro- 
mising stalemate. The diagnostic school contended for a treatment model, and the 
functional school for an educational frame of reference. As Perlman demonstrated 
in her very insightful text, by using a problem-solving paradigm, one could capi- 
talize on the strengths of both approaches for the benefit of practice.” 

In the wider arena of intellectual contention, the problem-solving paradigm 
fitted the demand for a further intellectualization of the profession, as it moved to 
become a more integrated academic discipline within the university. Moreover, in 
the postwar period, an end to ideology was proclaimed as the path of the future.* 
The value-free problem-solving paradigm gained in popularity in the political 
and economic spheres; it was expected to relieve our nation of unnecessary moral 
baggage that could only hinder efforts to fulfill the “savior” role. 

In social work, a number of liberal thinkers, intellectually gifted and experi- 
enced in program design and development, saw an opportunity to expand the nar- 
row interest of the profession in direct service into the broader arena of social 
welfare policy. Donald Howard, Philip Klein, Kenneth Pray, Lester Granger, Hertha 
Kraus, Evelyn Burns, Benjamin Youngdahl, Marion Hathway, Harry Lourie, to 
name some of the better known spokespersons for this view, called for social 
welfare statesmen-planners, administrators, and policy specialists, who would help 
shape the welfare programs of our nation, contributing to a more just society. In 
their view, social work had largely consisted of casework, fulfilling a residual 
function. Social work focused on the failures of the system and individuals in it. 
Unstated, but implicit in their view, was a concern that the intellectual leadership 
of social work practice in the postwar period— Gordon Hamilton, Charlotte Towle, 
Jessie Taft, Virginia Robinson, Bertha Reynolds, Gertrude Wilson, Ruth Smalley, 
etc.—had survived the war, but had not digested its significance for the future role 
of the profession. Some appeared to believe that direct practice, particularly ser- 
vices that depended on relationship skills, were likely to diminish in significance 
for the profession. The full employment they anticipated was expected to prevent 
the more prevalent problems direct services sought to address. 

In the postwar period a new breed of scientifically oriented social scientist/ 
social worker surfaced in the profession. New faith in technology inspired by the 
war, the mastery of the atom, Sputnik, and the electronic computer revolution in 
communications, affected the profession. The profession turned to this new breed 
of researchers with high expectations. Their problem-solving capacities would 
provide the theoretical grounding for the statesmanship role and concurrently 
strengthen the knowledge base of direct practice. This expectation proved illu- 
sory. Very quickly the policy scene was shaped by far more significant forces in 
the nation—the economist-led war on poverty, the civil rights struggle for social 
justice, the awakening of women’s political action groups, and the student-led 
antiwar movements. After some preliminary efforts at description and classifica- 
tion, these research problem solvers moved into evaluation efforts. They focused 
on determining whether social work helped those who were recipients of its ser- 
vices. The stress was on accountability. 
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The post-World War II euphoria reached its peak by the end of the Korean 
War. McCarthyism labeled the welfare reformers as dangerous. As the nation drifted 
into the Vietnam War, the savior complex was dissipated. Our country’s world 
leadership role suffered considerable deflation. As new coalitions of Third World 
nations evolved, our nation’s economic and political policies abroad were found 
wanting. The United States’ version of welfare was seen as deficient at home, and 
not likely to be more effective when exported elsewhere. Our social work practice 
theory was first sought after and then seen as parochial. Its adaptability was expe- 
rienced as limited. The profession’s attraction for the best intellectual problem 
solvers declined, as more promising career opportunities were opened in other 
fields. If, as proved to be the case, this era did not turn out to be the “American 
Half Century,” it also did not turn out to be the half century of problem solvers in 
general, and social work problem solvers in particular. In fact, the problem solvers 
within the profession proved more adept at identifying problems than solving them. 

Our profession responds to changing societal conditions by innovating pro- 
grams; reformulating problems and concepts; and altering, combining, and in- 
venting methods of intervention. New programs capitalize on community changes 
affecting common human needs. Program innovations provide us with evidence 
of risks entailed when requisites for program innovation are not in place. On the 
other hand, innovative programs have been built on considerable prior experi- 
mentation, with some apparent success. Altering problem formulations are less 
risky, and tend to produce incremental changes. 

Changes in the processes of intervention by combining methods as general- 
ist theorists have done, or by substituting one method for another, need not alter 
the principal assumptions of methods, but may provide more opportunities to 
adjust the delivery of service to fit the need of recipients. A more fundamental 
change in processes occurs when new knowledge alters practice theory, for ex- 
ample, when psychodynamics directed practice to focus on the client’s psyche as 
the target of intervention. As Bertha Reynolds observed, the focus on the psycho- 
logical helped to individualize clients, but in the process to isolate them as well. 
Basic assumptions changed in the 1930s and 1940s. By the mid-1950s, the focus 
shifted to the client’s social functioning. In response, educational, problem-solving, 
and systems approaches evolved. It may be helpful at this point to provide an 
example of how changes in the social context of practice had an impact on an 
approach to intervention. 

Soon after the onset of the Great Depression, voluntary sector agencies ex- 
hausted their funds for financial assistance. Community Chests could not raise 
the monies needed for this purpose. As cities and states assumed this function, 
they too ran out of funds and turned to the federal government for relief. The need 
to feed, clothe, and shelter the escalating numbers of dependent, countrywide, 
provided the political support for a federal takeover of financial assistance pro- 
grams. With the relinquishing of their relief functions, the voluntary sector also 
experienced an exodus of professional staff, joining public welfare programs as 
supervisors and executives. Schools of social work increased field work place- 
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ments for students in public relief agencies. The faculties of schools sought to 
explore the changing role of social work practice in public welfare settings. 

In 1937, Jessie Taft advised social workers to respect the limits of their meth- 
ods of intervention." She cautioned them to trust their common sense: when people 
are hungry, feed them; when they are homeless, provide them with shelter; when 
they are threadbare, clothe them. Then attend to their psyches. In 1968, Irene 
Olson, a welfare commissioner, demonstrated in her doctoral dissertation that 
ADC families whose basic survival needs are being met, are able to make good 
use of casework services; those whose conditions are more precarious cannot. In 
1988, Helen Perlman concluded her analysis of the Chumung County Experiment 
with the observation that the casework method fails when those it seeks to serve 
lack the basics in health care, income support, shelter, and nutrition. 

Thus, in the half century of societal changes separating Taft’s caution and 
Perlman’s conclusion, evidence supported the belief that: 


1. Casework interventions fail if basic survival needs are not being met, and 

2. Casework interventions alone do not meet survival needs; therefore, 

3. Meeting survival needs must precede or accompany casework interventions if 
they are to succeed. 


Based on systematic observations that have stood the test of time, item 3 
incorporates the impact of practice experience in many settings. It suggests a strat- 
egy for planning and implementing services. 

Finding that the strategy works is a necessary, but not sufficient justification 
for acting on it. In addition, one must decide whether it ought to be acted on. The 
“ought” judgment differs from the “can” judgment. The “ought” is informed by 
an ethical commendation that is consistent with the value frame of the profession. 

In this example, concern for distributive justice is a central value to be imple- 
mented by the proposed action. If a fair, as well as sound, allocation of service is 
to obtain, equals must be treated equally and unequals unequally. If justice is to 
prevail, then the most disadvantaged, i.e., those who basic survival needs are not 
being met, ought to anticipate increased benefits from the manner in which ben- 
efits are distributed. If it can be shown that this ethical outcome would be realized 
if item 3 is acted on, then “can” is complemented by “ought,” the knowledge 
claim and the ethical claim are joined, providing support for the directive and 
command inherent in a practice principle. 

This example illustrates the process whereby practice principles may come 
to be accepted as guidelines for practice. These principles, and the rules they 
generate, inform and justify our professional acts. If societal changes do impact 
on our practice, this impact should be manifest in our store of practice principles. 
The impact of efforts to implement the suggested principle stimulated a re- 
examination of casework practice. To help clients achieve a survival standard, 
social workers needed to broaden their practice skill, aiming at mastery of tech- 
niques that promote resource development. Seeking to rally community support 
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for measures that expand the availability of health care, housing, income sup- 
ports, etc., the worker is challenged to assume an advocacy role and to enrich his 
or her practice with group and community work skills. On the other hand, the 
worker must be conscious that the application of the casework method largely to 
those clients who evidence the potential for success in the helping relationship, 
will often exclude the most disadvantaged from receiving the services they need. 

We are familiar with the charge that our profession’s family agencies sepa- 
rated themselves from the poor when they relinquished the relief function. The 
shift in function ultimately contributed to the separation of services from finan- 
cial assistance, and in public income maintenance programs separated the recipi- 
ents from services as well. We also know from experience that many workers 
resolved the dilemma by moving into private practice where clients can make 
good use of their services and afford them as well. 

Let us consider in more depth the relationship of social reforms to the func- 
tions that implement them. If you will grant, for the present, that social work 
practice is a form of social action, then it should not be difficult to accept the 
premise that the practitioners of social work constitute the profession’s largest 
pool of social activists. When these practitioners join with others to advocate 
changes in programs and policies, legislation and regulations, their actions con- 
tribute to social change. Judging from our literature, it is more common to con- 
trast practice and social action than to see them as part of a continuum. 

In 1929, Porter Lee described what he viewed as a normal social process— 
the move from a cause sought and won to a function that realized in practice the 
intentions contained in the cause. He contrasted the zeal that inspired a cause with 
the intellect that assured the success of the function. Nevertheless, his analysis of 
his own hypothesis compelled him to conclude that the time had come when the 
cause must be incorporated into the function. In those threatening, predepression 
days, he believed the profession must not respond to the challenges confronting it 
by going back to a day when social work was exclusively, or predominantly, a 
cause. He argued that we must meet (these challenges) with the sober recognition 
that the profession is and must be both cause and function. Finally, he noted his 
belief that the dynamic leader of the cause and efficient executive in charge of the 
function do not often appear at their best within one temperament. Thus, while he 
saw the need for both qualities, he doubted the possibility of both being present in 
one person. 

There are several assumptions contained in this view that have not been sub- 
stantiated by experience. The sequencing, as suggested in the hypotheses “from 
cause to function” and the separation, as suggested by “cause and function” obvi- 
ously did not satisfy Lee either; hence, his search for biological and personality 
justifications for the social processes he sought to explain. My presentation dis- 
sents from both the hypotheses and the rationale used by Lee to justify it. In my 
view, the cause in function and the dialectic of their interaction in the service 
transaction make for a principled practice. Only when reforms are manifest in the 
intervention of the worker do they become part of the history of the profession. 
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This is more likely to happen when the worker’s actions are guided by practice 
principles. The failure to see the unity of cause and function in action has led to a 
separation of means and ends in the rendering of service. 

I do not believe one can demonstrate a cyclical development of economic, 
social, and political forces in our nation. Nor do I believe we can demonstrate a 
cyclical developmental pattern in our profession. In a study of one school’s cur- 
riculum over a fifty year period, I did find a relationship between societal changes 
and curriculum emphasis. It appeared that in times of conservative economic and 
political dominance, the profession focused on its helping processes and occupa- 
tional status. The school’s curriculum in financially threatening and status-chal- 
lenging times stressed methods. In periods of liberal economic and political 
policies, new resources were made available and power centers shifted to attract 
new constituencies. The school curriculum emphasized a problem focus. Finally, 
in periods of crises associated with radical changes in the economy and in the 
political arena, previously dormant constituencies exercise their economic and 
political muscle, demanding additional resources. These periods stimulated the 
development of new programs and the radical modification of old ones. In the 
school of social work, curriculum innovations responded to the requirements for 
personnel to staff new community programs. 

It may be that the relationship I found between dominant societal trends and 
social work educational curriculum is unique to the school studied. We do know 
that programmatic changes entail conflicts in ideology, and tend to be radical in 
their implications. Problem reformulations are stimulated by the promise of new 
resources. Process formulations focus on skill in the application of methods and 
aim to secure the turf claims of the profession. The unequal emphasis on process, 
problem and program makes possible a variety of educational programs. Differ- 
ent patterns, therefore, may exist concurrently. 


CONCLUSION 


The choice of economic, political, and social perspectives was based on my per- 
sonal experience in the profession. Necessarily, this choice hardly attends to the 
cultural, class, ethnic, gender, and racial perspectives that would provide a more 
rounded history of the period. Nevertheless, the following observations abstracted 
from my analysis may be useful for your deliberations. 


1. Avoid the deep slumber of decided opinion. My analysis warns against imag- 
ined certainties. The historical record highlight unresolved dilemmas and 
nonrational choices. Even when taken separately, these perspectives resist sim- 
plistic interpretations. 

2. All things change, regardless of pace, giving each moment a distinctive face. 
Small changes in complex systems may make waves. Large changes in simple 
systems may hardly sustain a ripple. 
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3. Thought is born of failure. The greater the failure, the more searching is the 
kind of thought necessary. Given the history of our failures, there is much need 
for deep thought in our profession. 

4. Challenge the whole, while sustaining the part. If a system is sick, one may 
not detect it from inside the system. If you buy into the system uncritically, 
you may justifiably be accused of selling out to it. 

5. Avoid false dichotomies. In the short run they promote unproductive conflict. 
In the long run they confuse and deceive. 

6. Know your own history and avoid an identity crisis. Alienation from one’s 
product starts with ignorance of forces that separate you from your own cre- 
ations. 

7. Keep focused on the Cause in Function. Keep means and ends in view, and 
balance the need for organizational efficiency with an awareness of both the 
effectiveness of one’s programs and the effect these programs have on the 
clients and communities they serve. 
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Part Il 


Essays on Social Work 
Values and Ethics 


Editor’s Introduction 


Other than Frederic Reamer and Charles Levy, no social work scholar in the past 
thirty years has devoted as much attention to the ethical issues involved in social 
work practice as Lewis. His essays on ethics span the range of practice interven- 
tions from clinical practice (see “Ethical Assessment”) to administration, policy 
development and implementation, and teaching. Although he is concerned with 
the development of an ethical framework to help resolve persistent practice di- 
lemmas, Lewis never hesitates to display (and justify) his own value preferences 
(e.g., for social justice, self-realization, mutuality, and freedom of trust; against 
racism). He consistently links his discussion of social work ethics to contempo- 
rary political and social issues, using them as both examples and metaphors. There- 
fore, ethical discourse for Lewis, is never an abstract exercise; it is always a central 
component of social work practice. 

Three themes are particularly striking in the essays that follow (and in other 
essays on ethics Lewis wrote that were not included in this volume). One is the 
use of images to convey ideas about ethics that are similar to those employed to 
illustrate general practice principles. The metaphor of the drama is a particularly 
striking example; another is the emphasis on the integration of opposites (value 
and knowledge; knowing and doing; charity and justice). This demonstrates how 
Lewis followed his own advice about the use of analogical thinking. It also subtly 
conveys the inextricable linkage between discussions of practice and discussions 
of ethical practice. For Lewis, the two discourses are inseparable. 

A second theme is the imperative of taking action on behalf of one’s values 
and beliefs. This is equally true if one is engaged in agency-based practice or 
social work education. Using the NASW Code of Ethics as a model for teachers, 
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Lewis asserts that it is an ethical responsibility of educators “to advocate for the 
goals and objectives of the profession. This requires partisan activity... and 
engage[ment] in social action, with all its consequences.” 

A third theme—or perhaps a characteristic of these essays—is their remark- 
able prescience. This is best illustrated by quoting from the last essay in this sec- 
tion, “Morality and the Politics of Practice,’ written thirty years ago—before the 
Watergate scandal had broken, before Reaganomics, before Iran-Contra, before 
“welfare reform”: 


In a society where social practice and policies evidence a lack of regard for 
distributive justice and privacy, trust is the earliest victim. . . . If this destruc- 
tion of trust is allowed to continue, it will, in time no longer be possible to 
engage in an ethical social work practice. Instead, a dehumanized welfare ser- 
vice, void of a caring human interface, will take its place... . [Trust] will be 
undermined where racial, class, cultural, and ethnic differences deny equal 
and fair access to available resources. 
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Chapter 10 


The Ethical Component in Practice 


In this essay, Lewis outlines several central ethical principles for social work- 
ers that go beyond those articulated in the NASW Code of Ethics, linking these 
principles with the concept of empowerment. He recognizes, however, that 
“one cannot legislate an inner-directed adherence to an ethic or truth, but one 
can promote a context that encourages such adherence.” 


If we are to systematically develop useful ethical imperatives to guide the work of 
practitioners, then we need to clarify what we mean by practice principles. When 
professionals lack practice principles in their work, they risk an uninformed prac- 
tice and, in all likelihood, an unethical one as well. 

Social work ideologists have long been committed to right two evils that 
have accompanied the development of social systems: gross class inequities in the 
possession of means and the enjoyment of ends, and the terrible costs in human 
suffering associated with the vagaries of a profit-motivated market and a competi- 
tive, individualistic political economy. There have always been those in the pro- 
fession who have favored cooperation and mutual aid over competition, equality 
in access over privilege, and the planned utilization of socially provided resources 
over laissez-faire. Some have argued that it is possible within the existing politi- 
cal economy to enhance self-esteem through useful work and education; promote 
individual dignity through creative self-expression in combination with others; 
and provide necessary social supports to right the injustices of the system, even 
compensate for the inequities that stem from natural deficiencies and unequal 
statuses that disadvantage many at birth. Others despair of this possibility, believ- 
ing that more fundamental changes in our political economy and much deeper 
understanding of the human condition are necessary prerequisites. This disagree- 
ment, of course, reflects conflicting views in the wider community as to how the 
good life for the greatest number is to be achieved. For our purposes, we assume 
that these different perspectives on means will persist. 

It is possible to focus attention on agreed-upon ends rather than means thus 
maintaining some degree of inner professional harmony. In the past this has per- 
mitted the profession to speak with one voice on a number of crucial issues. But is 


Originally written in April 1987 for an unpublished manuscript entitled Ethical practice 
in troubled times: Papers, 1955-1985. 
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it possible to specify ends to which all social workers can subscribe? I think so. 
One such arrangement of ends is exemplified in the conceptualization by Charlotte 
Towle of common human needs.' This formulation starts with a set of personal 
desires, deriving from these desires the range of human needs to be satisfied. It 
provides one possible acceptable representation of the good life our profession 
seeks for all people. It assumes that all people would benefit from physical and 
psychological well-being, justice, security, self-realization and salvation, knowl- 
edge, and beauty. There is evidence that all civilized societies seek to provide 
these goods by creating salutary political, economic, religious, scientific, and aes- 
thetic arrangements that organize communal resources and provide social support 
to help individuals and groups satisfy the needs they serve. When social workers 
pursue their profession in health-related programs, legal and protective service 
organizations, income support and work-world settings, public and voluntary per- 
sonal service agencies, and formal and informal educational programs, they con- 
tribute their skills to the processes whereby the community assists individuals and 
collectivities to meet these common human needs. For our profession, the utility 
of this and similar formulations is their capacity to bridge differences that an 
initial focus on means inevitably exacerbates. Moreover, such formulations may 
focus on ends that would be sought in any political/economic arrangement, what- 
ever our state of knowledge. 

Consider further the nature of common human needs. A condition can achieve 
the status of a substantive human need only when some means can be identified 
for altering the condition in a preferred direction and some resource allocated 
toward that end. Many significant human conditions do not achieve the status of a 
need because they are viewed as unchangeable or, if changeable, not subject to 
improvement, or not amenable to any available means for bringing the change 
about. Living with the knowledge of the transient nature of life; accepting the 
effects that come with the passage of time; and recognizing the differences gen- 
der, race, and ethnic origins make in one’s situation in life are all aspects of the 
human condition. They do not represent needs, but may influence the desires that 
generate needs. Means that promise to alter human conditions toward preferred 
ends are essentially what we describe when we define professional work. Practice 
principles inform and commend such means, providing the justifications for their 
use. Thus, the formulation based on common human needs incorporates within it 
conditions to be altered, goals to be achieved, and principles of practice that in- 
form and commend the activities that will assist in meeting these needs. In this 
formulation, it is possible to develop means and ends that are more than conge- 
nial, that in fact are inseparable in action. 

As a normative profession we have long been concerned with philosophical 
issues touching on values and ethics. Labels we have earned in the past, such as 
friendly visitor or do-gooder, despite their less-flattering connotations, correctly 
perceive the intentions that inspire our efforts. We would not want to be seen as 
unfriendly; we would not want to do evil. Those who have pursued our roots back 
to earlier religious and secular origins and social reform movements, and have 
traced our branching out into many human service arenas, have noted a consistent 
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commitment to mission. Concurrently, as we have sought to improve on our prac- 
tice skills we have been sensitive to the need for competence, that is, knowing 
when and where to use these skills. Turn to any page in the National Conference 
publication series, from the 1870s to the present; peruse any test written espe- 
cially for our own practitioners; audit classes in our Schools of Social Work as 
Pumphrey did,” and you will find a pervasive interest in value issues and the di- 
lemmas they generate. In striking contrast, such inquiry will also reveal a dearth 
of material pertaining to ethics. Even when we attempt empirical analyses of our 
students’, faculties’, and practitioners’ moral preferences, the focus of such stud- 
ies and the measurements obtained stress terminal and instrumental values, largely 
ignoring ethical imperatives. 

There are two exceptions that make this silence on matters ethical more pen- 
etrating. Considerable tumult is periodically generated around efforts to formu- 
late and reformulate our profession’s Code of Ethics, and less frequently and 
somewhat muted, around instances when charges have been made that the Code 
has been violated. The second exception relates to certain selected subjects that 
persist in attracting much attention because the problems they pose are prevalent 
in practice, constantly reappear in new forms, and cannot be resolved by current 
empirical methods of problem solving. Among such subjects are included: confi- 
dentiality; paternalism; equity in access to services; the client’s right to know; the 
right to withhold or deny services; the role of the client in policy and service 
activities. Allowing for such exceptions, our literature and curricula have practi- 
cally nothing useful to say about methods for developing ethical imperatives. Ig- 
noring actual formulations of such imperatives, they rarely report on the utility, 
the strengths and limitations of imperatives, in specific applications. The rela- 
tively recent interest, therefore, in the possible application of ethical theory to 
social work situations suffers from the same difficulties as are experienced in 
attempts to apply generalizations from the theoretical sciences to social work. In 
both instances, the formulations serve an orienting function, telling us where to 
look and what to look for, but do not add to our understanding of the “how.” 

The importance of the “how” should not be underestimated. Consider the 
vague directives incorporated in our Code of Ethics. For example, we are admon- 
ished to act in the client’s interest. Try to make clear what constitutes the client’s 
interest, and how one might act so as to advance such interest. Then formulate a 
set of ethical imperatives that would assure a principled practice in this regard. 
You will quickly discover that the exercise is far from simple. To help practitioners 
follow the Code of Ethics and to evaluate practice adherence to this Code 
item, we first need to clarify the ethical directives that are intended to guide 
such practice. 

Whether we are concerned with virtues, obligations, or common-good is- 
sues, we must pursue their elements analytically. We must master the hard evi- 
dence that is relevant to the consequences that flow from unprincipled behavior. 
We must hazard the formulation of those necessary behaviors and attitudes through 
which ethical imperatives are implemented. Our failure to do so has hampered 
our efforts to assure adherence to our Code of Ethics. 
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It would represent a giant step forward in the quality of social work educa- 
tion, for example, if all course work were targeted to elaborate on the ethical 
component in practice principles. If this elaboration were to occur and faculty and 
students were required to pursue the value as well as the knowledge justification 
for such principles, ethical concerns would not go unattended. If this much were 
achieved, the separate courses focusing on the methods employed in developing 
ethical imperatives to guide practice, with special application to pressing dilem- 
mas confronting practice, could be justified as in-depth elective offerings. 

We recognize the uncertain nature of much of our practice, and the difficulty 
we face in efforts to demonstrate a causal relationship between our intervention 
and ultimate outcomes. For this reason, we are best advised to view our practice 
as highly experimental in nature. The protection of the human subjects included 
in these experiments must be a central concern. True, the weakness of our 
interventive techniques lessens the danger of harm to those experimented upon, 
but this hardly compensates for failures in this area. 

Ethical imperatives prescribe the behavior required to achieve a moral prac- 
tice consistent with claimed values. Thus, when a practice principle commands a 
practitioner to carry out some action, this command contains moral authority be- 
cause it is endorsed by an ethical imperative. In effect, the practice principle states 
that if you do as I say, you can expect to achieve what I predict, and you should do 
what I say because what I advise is both true and right. 

For example, in the previously noted illustration a practice principle might 
state: “Clients shall participate in decisions that affect them.” Confronted with a 
need to choose among alternatives in a service encounter, a worker can draw on 
this principle for guidance. The principle informs the worker that if clients par- 
ticipate in decisions that affect them they are more likely to act on those decisions 
than they would be if they did not participate. The “shall” element links the prin- 
ciple to its ethical justification. 

This mental process has implications for all practice. If it accurately reflects 
what happens when a worker faces ethical choices, he or she cannot operate on 
the basis of practice principles and concurrently engage in unethical practice. 
Moreover, because professional interventions are intentional and their conse- 
quences are expected to achieve preferred ends, they are never free of moral choices. 
The ethical dimension, not the theory that informs the actions, provides assurance 
to the worker that what can be done ought to be done. 

These moral choices are always embedded in conditions and circumstances 
that facilitate or hinder their selection. In practice, reasoning from consequences 
or from imperatives rarely suffices to arrive at a prudent action. Even when both 
approaches are utilized, having to reconcile their different conclusions is frequently 
necessary. To avoid an opportunistic resolution of differences, while maintaining 
a prudent perspective, rules for compromise and reconciliation are essential. 
Whether it is possible to develop rules for prudence is another matter. 

Finally, it must be noted that only a small fraction of practice encounters is 
likely to surface ethical dilemmas. The tendency to focus on dilemmas contrib- 
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utes to the problem-solving perspective by casting such dilemmas in the “prob- 
lem” frame, and hence directing attention to the problem solving view of how 
they can be resolved. The absence of conflictual ethical choices is far more preva- 
lent in practice. For such choices no problem is entailed. There is no need for the 
problem-solver skills. Characteristically, such choices call for judgments that pro- 
mote behavioral and attitudinal outcomes consistent with the wider value frame 
of professional practice. This wider frame locates ethical choices in the dual so- 
cial function attributes of social work practice, assuring social justice and concur- 
rently contributing to social control. 


PRINCIPLES FOR A JUST PRACTICE 


Clients of social service programs are among the most disadvantaged persons in 
our society. Social workers employed in these programs normally serve such dis- 
advantaged clients directly, or work with persons interested in promoting services 
for them. The principal moral justification for professional social work practice 
is, therefore, to be found in the dedication of the practitioner to the improvement 
of the circumstance and expectations of these clients. We should base whatever 
strategic principles we propose for a helping profession in a morality that inspires 
a just order, or risk encouraging a practice that promotes an unjust one. 

Distributive justice, although by no means the whole of a just order, seems to 
me a particular concern of a helping profession serving the disadvantaged. In 
whatever other respects a society may be judged just, if, in its distribution of 
awards and punishments, it penalizes the least advantaged, the society must inevi- 
tably contribute to the defeat of piecemeal professional efforts intended to aid 
them. For this reason we assume as necessary conditions for a practice science in 
social work certain ethical imperatives that promise to direct professional activi- 
ties toward the achievement of distributive justice. 

Social institutions incorporate into their practice those established patterns 
of behavior that they are charged to maintain in the society that supports them. 
While they may differ in their functions in relation to the status quo—some pri- 
marily concerned with control or maintenance, others with the restoration of re- 
structuring of social relationships among competing groups—all are directly 
involved in activities or events which inevitably advantage some, and may disad- 
vantage others (Eckland, 1968). 

Perhaps the most extensive deprivations of our society are associated with 
racial discrimination. Widespread and deep-seated patterns of behavior that dis- 
advantage racial minorities do in fact deny to many that fair equality of opportunity 
that we assume is an essential prerequisite for achieving a social order in which 
distributive justice prevails. Other bases of discrimination resulting in unjust depri- 
vations are known to exist. Given the knowledge we have of the role of social insti- 
tutions in any society, and the ethical imperative earlier enunciated for achieving 
distributive justice, the following principles should inform the work of social workers: 
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1. The profession and its associated institutions must, in the work and attitudes 
of their constituents, combat unfair discriminatory practices or be judged as 
perpetrating the disadvantages such discrimination entails. 

2. In choosing program goals and purpose, it should be assumed that ability and 
motivation among the disadvantaged are more widespread than opportunity. 

3. Institutional restrictions that limit opportunities, as well as the personal short- 
comings of the client that may curtail his or her options, are legitimate targets 
for change. 

4. Opportunities to participate in the development of programs, in the formula- 
tion of policies and procedures, as well as in the practice decisions directly 
affecting their lives must be afforded the disadvantaged as a minimal expecta- 
tion of organizations and practices intended to help them. 


These principles may be generalized to cover a variety of discriminatory 
practices we know to be prevalent in our society, including denial of fair opportu- 
nity to racial and religious minorities, women, handicapped persons, the aged, the 
poor; etc. For the purposes of this discussion, racially based discrimination will 
serve as illustrative. 

The propositional elements that inform these principles are derived from 
known facts about social institutions and their functions in any society, racial 
discrimination and its impact on all groups, institutions and services in our soci- 
ety, and changes that are required if evident inequities in opportunity are to be 
eliminated. The commendations that inform these principles are derived from the 
ethical imperative accepted as essential for the achievement of distributive jus- 
tice. Together, these proposititional and value statements justify the principles 
proposed. The experiences of social workers also serve to justify them in a way 
that encourages their acceptance in practice. 

Social workers, in their professional and nonprofessional experience, have 
the opportunity to observe and evaluate the unjust practices of the communities in 
which they live and work. They compose for storage in memory these perceptions 
of prevalent social inequalities and recover them when they seek to understand 
events and circumstances new to their experience. Certainly, life experiences dif- 
fer among social workers and such differences extend to the social context and 
circumstances of their encounters with racial discrimination. There are workers 
who have been the victims of unfair behavior and others who have practiced such 
behavior without a conscious awareness of its implications. There are undoubt- 
edly some who have rationalized the injustices they have observed, attributing 
evident inequities to the influences of fate, faith, or fundamental biological differ- 
ences. Whereas some workers would find support for the suggested practice prin- 
ciples in their total life experience, others would view these principles as 
contradictory to what nonprofessional and even certain professional experience 
would suggest. 

Workers who would accept these principles for professional practice but deny 
their applicability to their behavior when not involved in professional work, would 
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have to manage serious inner-directed conflict. One may suppose that the mental 
compartmentalization of behavioral norms that must accompany such contradic- 
tory directives is likely to be successfully maintained when reinforced by external 
influences. Social structures, community norms, and institutions appear to facili- 
tate and reinforce mental compartmentalization of behavioral rules by supporting 
differential role expectations in different settings. It may be that increased depen- 
dence on such external structures to sustain mental compartmentalizations would 
ultimately deprive the worker of considerable freedom to respond imaginatively 
to client need situations, reinforcing a more rigid, habituated rule-dominated prac- 
tice. This is a heavy price to pay, but probably unavoidable, if inner-directed con- 
flict is to be controlled. 

Experience teaches us to accept as a matter of fact the ability of most persons 
to engage in inconsistent behavior, and we accept this as normal, so long as con- 
tradictory behaviors are not simultaneously evident in the same social context. A 
helping profession (and its associated institutions) that promotes such inconsis- 
tencies, however, cannot expect to compartmentalize them so readily. Policies 
and procedures are never entirely private in an institution; the tensions generated 
by contradictory policies are communicated to the practitioner and his or her cli- 
ents and are not likely to be fully absorbed in intraorganizational stresses and 
strains. The profession can hardly afford to be inconsistent in its principled be- 
havior, lest it be judged dishonest to the degree that its rules subvert professed 
intentions. If, for the individual, inconsistent behavior in professional and per- 
sonal activities can be depleting of energy and resource, for the profession it can 
be calamitous. 

There is a process, not clearly understood, whereby principled behavior is 
achieved. For the individual worker, there is the need to determine for him- or 
herself that the propositions and commendations of the principles to be followed 
are true and right, and this normally requires that he or she experience in practice 
the positive consequences that follow upon their application. He or she may, in 
relation to the set of principles proposed, find personal and social reasons for 
supporting their directives, recognizing that they are intended to increase the 
choices open to a client. As he or she works with clients and discovers for him- or 
herself how personal and social factors contribute to the conditions he or she 
seeks to change, he or she will compose for storage in memory the self-confirm- 
ing proofs that develop and sustain convictions, and will be more willing to act on 
them. 

One cannot legislate an inner-directed adherence to an ethic or truth, but one 
can promote a context that encourages such adherence. A practice environment 
that is increasingly intolerant of workers who profess ideals but fail to evidence 
conviction about them in their work, is likely to inspire principled behavior. This 
is sensed by workers who seek employment in agencies that practice what they 
profess, assuming that in such agencies they will be encouraged to do likewise. 

The social work profession attaches considerable importance to its code of 
ethics and similarly seeks a community environment that is sympathetic, that 
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encourages the profession to act on the basis of its convictions. While the profes- 
sion is aware of its limited capacities and deficiencies in skill, there is much evi- 
dence of community restraints and deprivation that disadvantage programs 
employing social workers, severely limiting their opportunities to achieve at the 
level of their known capacities. 

A measure of a practitioner’s skills is his or her ability to take into him- or 
herself both the client situation and worker situation and to develop a balanced 
perspective that frees him or her to act on the basis of the practice principles they 
inform. Unlike the rational process whereby suggested principles are derived, the 
processes that the practitioner experiences in developing and sustaining a convic- 
tion to act on these principles must include work and the opportunity to observe 
its consequences. The assumption long held by social work educators that meth- 
ods are mastered in their application—rests in part on this necessity fo do in order 
to know what acting on a principle really means. 

Patterns of worker activity provide the vehicles through which guiding prin- 
ciples are actualized. “By their deeds ye shall know them” accurately describes 
the role of action in the appraisal of professional intentions. The first principle 
proposed includes in its formulation an appreciation of this characteristic of prac- 
tice when it denies the possibility of a neutral stance toward racism. This prin- 
ciple assumes that one cannot enter the stream of community life and remain dry, 
nor avoid some deflection of its flow. Either the worker imparts a principle in his 
or her practice, or departs from it, and his or her actions provide the evidence by 
which his or her adherence to principle can be judged. 

The third principle carries with it the implicit expectation that the worker 
will be knowledgeable in actions intended to change institutional structures as 
well as actions intended to structure personal and interpersonal change. It does 
not assume that these need be separate or qualitatively distinctive actions. The 
principle further recognizes that institutional arrangements in troubled communi- 
ties must not model professional and organizational goals, but serve them. If the 
profession is to act in accordance with its commitment to distributive justice it 
must be prepared to transform itself and other community institutional structures 
and agencies employing social workers. 

This third principle visualizes a societal and personal component in every 
service encounter. In seeking to maximize the client’s utilization of resources, the 
worker’s casual interests direct him or her to focus on personal social restraints, 
which determine the current opportunities available to the client. This would be 
the case whatever the nature of the client’s problems, whatever their etiologies. 
Utilization of service appears in practice as action and, in the context of the help- 
ing process, is an important form of social action. It is not likely to be enhanced 
where opportunities available for improved utilization are so limited as to deny 
notice. 

In fulfilling his or her function, the worker may abstract from the service 
encounter indicators that suggest compositions of personal deficiencies and lim- 
ited abilities. He or she may also identify societal deprivations. He or she will 
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have to decide on their relative importance to the client’s utilization problems and 
act on the basis of his or her evaluation. Unfortunately, given the compartmental- 
ization of knowledge in the various disciplines—psychological and sociologi- 
cal— workers are likely to be programmed to store and recover compositions 
accordingly. The need is apparent for constructs that can bridge the artificial bar- 
riers created by compartmentalized formulations and that can encourage compo- 
sitions that do not decompose the wholeness of the social-individual meaning of 
the service activity. Much of the polemical literature that has characterized pro- 
fessional discussion of micro/macro change, of individual/social causation, would 
be irrelevant had we the knowledge that freed us to represent the wholeness of 
practice in our conceptualizations. 

There may be other reasons for maintaining a compartmentalized view of 
practice. If the worker perceives the problem to be primarily societal in origin, he 
or she can attribute failures in service to socially produced deprivations. If he or 
she perceives the problem as personal in origin, failure in service can be attributed 
to limited capabilities and abilities in the client. In either case, the failure will not 
be primarily the worker’s. Thinking about the condition to be changed in the com- 
partmentalized fashion can soften self-criticism. It also may encourage the worker 
to view him- or herself as a neutral element in the causal chain that disadvantages 
the client. Pressured by inadequate funding, program and skill deficiencies, and 
the emotional stresses that accompany helping processes, this rationalization could 
fulfill an important soothing purpose. 

The price paid for such mental chicanery is continued failure to achieve the 
goals of service. It makes no sense whatsoever to conceive of the social worker as 
a change agent, a term currently popular in the profession, yet attribute to his or 
her work no immediate and significant responsibility for outcomes of service. It 
makes even less sense to see individuals and institutions as beneficiaries of ser- 
vice, while denying them a central role in its development. The fourth principle, 
therefore, requires organizations and professionals intent upon helping people, to 
include those for whom their services are intended and resources are organized 
and distributed to meet these needs (Warren, 1971). The knowledge basis for the 
propositional element in this principle has received extensive documentation in 
the literature of social work, particularly as a result of the experiences of antipov- 
erty, community mental health, and client self-help programs. 

This principle does not require that those who are intended to benefit di- 
rectly from the program have control of it, but does not exclude this possibility. 
There is increasing evidence that many client groups favor such control, and ex- 
perience may prove that it is an essential ingredient for sound practice. Conceiv- 
ably, client control may provide one of the more important opportunities that 
traditionally have been denied to the disadvantaged in our country. 

The profession of social work, in a society where distributive justice is known 
not to prevail, will never be free of threats to its goals and programs. It will need 
the active support of all persons committed to its goals, particularly those who 
stand to benefit directly from its services. Such support will likely be forthcoming 
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from persons who have a stake in all phases of the social processes whereby ser- 
vices are developed and provided. It is to be expected that those who reject the 
ethical imperative that justifies this principle will find fault with its application. 
On the other hand, it is probable that those who identify with the ethic will not 
treat kindly the organizations and individuals who stand aside and remain silent 
when the goals and programs intended to achieve it are threatened. Adherence to 
the fourth principle can serve as an important safeguard against the irresponsibil- 
ity of acquiescence. 


Chapter Notes 


1. Charlotte Towle (1945). Common human needs. Washington, DC: Federal Security 
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Chapter 11 


Ethical Assessment 


This essay examines the well-known process of assessment through an ethical 
lens. It explores the question of how to balance a client’s interests with the 
goal of furthering the community of interests. It also links the problem of ethical 
ambiguities in an interesting way to the expansion of social workers’ knowledge. 


An ethical assessment is an evaluative process, similar to other assessments con- 
ducted by practitioners. It is intended to help the practitioner determine if an ethi- 
cal issue is present, what it entails for practice, and how one reasons about such 
issues, granted the provisional conclusions that result from an assessment pro- 
cess. The assessment determines the nature and scope of the issue and suggests 
interventions that would be ethical. This essay defines certain key terms employed 
in all ethical analyses and provides clues to how one can recognize an ethical 
issue. The content of an ethical assessment is described, and the application of the 
two most prevalent approaches guiding the reasoning about ethical issues is dis- 
cussed. Finally, a procedure is proposed to help the practitioner arrive at decisions 
affecting ethical issues. 


DEFINITIONS 


Terms such as “good” and “right” are normally used to express moral judgments. 
In this analysis, they are to be understood as terms of moral appraisal in relation 
to which an action is to be judged. For our purposes, certain goals or consider- 
ations that all people and societies aspire to—such as knowledge, security, jus- 
tice, well-being, salvation, aesthetic satisfaction—are goods or are grounds for 
rights. Most often, a need to choose between competing goods and competing 
rights underlie ethical dilemmas. 

Two great traditions in normative or applied ethics are encompassed in vari- 
ous forms of utilitarianism and formalism. Utilitarianism bases moral judgments 
on the consequences of an act if it were to be performed; formalism, on some 
formal feature of the ethical imperative (a principle of conduct) under which the 
act is performed. For example, the utilitarian may evaluate a lie on the basis of the 
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amount of pleasure and pain what would result and decide to lie if the conse- 
quences favored pleasure over pain. The formalist, on the other hand, having 
adopted a principle to which he or she is committed—that it is wrong to lie— 
would hold to it whatever the consequences in all situations to which this impera- 
tive applies. The formalist’s reasoning is often referred to as deontological; the 
utilitarian, as teleological. In this essay, the term consequentialist will refer to a 
teleological approach to ethical issues and formalist to a deontological approach. 

In social work practice, values are seen as affecting the choice of objectives 
and goals. Values surface for consideration where purpose is addressed. The tradi- 
tion speaks of the profession as value-laden, but sees the ethical “oughts” as sepa- 
rate from the “knowns.” The paradigm of the value-free proposition providing 
informed, research-affirmed guidelines for action is generally viewed as the sci- 
entific base on which the profession’s claim to competence rests. The value com- 
ponent is not subject to the same methodological tests for truth; it is appreciated 
for its significance in the process of negotiating the ends to be sought, not the 
means of achieving them. Omitted from these propositions and preferences is the 
ethical imperative that would help the practitioner decide whether what can be 
done should be done. To correct for this omission, we shall consider how one 
recognizes an ethical issue and how one goes about making an ethical assessment. 


AMBIGUITIES 


Workers frequently must choose among alternative intervention strategies that, at 
best, are chancy. For example, when a worker applies eligibility criteria in a pub- 
lic assistance program, or chooses among various placement options for children 
who must be moved from their own home, or considers commitment of a client to 
a mental hospital, or wonders whether the time has arrived to terminate treatment 
in a therapeutic relationship, he or she is usually confronted with ambiguities that 
are perplexing. 

These uncertainties, which may lose their equivocal attributes as facts are 
clarified and as supplemental information is provided, seldom involve ethical pre- 
dicaments. When the addition of knowledge removes the doubt, an informed judg- 
ment is facilitated. For example, consider the not uncommon practice situation 
with the frail elderly. As a risk of injury from unsupervised living arrangements 
increases, the decision must be made to provide protective services in the home or 
placement in an institution. The more knowledge one has of the particular person 
involved and all the relevant contextual factors, the better one can evaluate these 
alternatives with some assurance of likely outcomes. Such added information can 
alter what might have been a cloudy choice to one in which informed judgments 
can be made. However, where ethical issues are involved, the additional clarifica- 
tion that facts provide may increase one’s doubts. Thus, in the example cited, 
added knowledge also may make it evident that basing the choice on likely out- 
comes, which the worker judges are in the client’s interest, can involve a paternal- 
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ism of the type, “doing good for the client’s sake.” Where either choice is morally 
right for the aged recipient of the service—recognizing that each involves some 
relinquishing of the client’s autonomy and independence—is moot. In this situa- 
tion, the ethical issue remains even when the consequences of actions are least 
obscure. The measure of positive and negative benefits can be stacked against the 
right of freedom of choice, which ought not be abrogated without full representa- 
tion of the client’s consent. The client may express a preference for a future free 
of supervised restraint even if this increases risks of physical injury. Unlike those 
ambiguities that ignorance inspires in practice, ethical ambiguities may become 
even more sharply delineated as ignorance is dispelled. Thus, knowing more can 
clarify choices and consequence, while concurrently highlighting an ethical di- 
lemma that stems from the conflict of a good versus a right. 

Similarly, examples can be cited where two goods are in conflict. For ex- 
ample, a client’s interest and that of the client’s family may be at odds in weighing 
protective services in the home or institutionalization. Or two rights may be in 
conflict, as when efforts to provide for the civil rights of a client require the sac- 
rifice of another client’s right to confidentiality. 

From the preceding, it should be clear why the worker must seek to clarify all 
that can be known about the situation involved. While this is acommon sense con- 
clusion for any aspect of professional practice, it is often not appreciated in seeking 
to assemble those elements without which an ethical appraisal is likely to be faulty. 


WHEN ETHICAL ISSUES MAY SURFACE 


When the worker seeks to act in an ethically ambiguous situation, she or he is 
bound to consider the practice principle that directs and commands the actions. 
Practice principles consist of two elements that have frequently been thought of 
separately in the literature. First are the propositional statements, “if this... , 
then that” or “from this in time to that.” Whether derived from theoretical science 
generalizations or from experience, such propositions inform the practice prin- 
ciple, giving it the strength it has to direct the worker’s action. 

The second element in a practice principle is some commendation derived 
from an ethical imperative. The “ought,” “should,” “will,” and “must” that are 
always incorporated in practice principles provide the strength such principles 
need to command the action that the proposition directs the worker to follow. 
Thus, when the worker appeals to a practice principle for clarification of an am- 
biguous situation, he or she is seeking theoretical and ethical guidance, assembled 
in a single prescription. Fortunately, workers do not often have to seek such guid- 
ance, because much of practice is rule-governed. (Rules are directives for action 
that spell out the process the worker is expected to follow in practice. They are 
intended to provide uniformity and control over practice. Principles, which fre- 
quently provide the justification for rules, are guidelines formulated to allow 
maximum freedom of choice and innovation in their application.) 
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When operating by rule, the directive and command elements that constitute 
the rule are sufficiently clear and compelling to permit routine, almost habituated 
responses in situations for which rules are appropriate. When a person questions 
a rule and appeals to a practice principle that seems to recommend a different 
action than the rule, an ethical issue may be identified. 

Similarly, when assessing the situation and circumstances that will require 
intervention, if the worker concludes that she or he should not do so and so and 
therefore will not, and justifies the “should” on grounds of what is “good” or 
“right” for the client, an ethical issue may be present. 

Consider, for example, the position endorsed by some people that manipula- 
tion—including lying or presenting half-truths—is justified in professional prac- 
tice when such falsehoods are believed to advance the interest of the client. The 
need for truth telling in interpersonal relationships has received considerable at- 
tention in the literature of science. When a person is engaged in scientific work, 
failure to be truthful is equivalent to a betrayal of a rule for assuring a fundamen- 
tal trust. Reordering the presentation of information in science is accepted as a 
necessary condition for establishing truths but it is prohibited activity when its 
intention is the opposite. Can social work, which lays claim to a scientific grounding 
for its actions, ignore this ethical imperative of science? One is tempted to dismiss 
the position of those who try to justify falsehoods, for this and all the reasons one 
can list for rejecting practices that destroy trust in any human relationship. Never- 
theless, a more detailed analysis of the reasons offered to justify lying can provide 
some guidance in our concern to develop a sound ethical assessment procedure. 


CONFLICT AND CONTRADICTION 


Practice in social work is intended to assist the recipients and concurrently to 
advance a useful social purpose. Thus, a worker advances the well-being of an 
aggregate—the community—by an intervention that improves the well-being of 
its individual members. This part—whole conceptualization makes social pur- 
pose and professional function congenial, so long as one assumes an overarching 
commonality of interests shared by all its members. Communities differ in their 
compositions—by race, sex, social status, religion, class, and ethnicity, for ex- 
ample. An overarching community of interests must take account of these differ- 
ences. It is easily documented that communities vary in their interests and that 
such interests may be in conflict. A seemingly congenial union of purpose in 
function may, in real communities, resemble a Roman Peace: the “purpose” of 
controlling interests swallowing the practice “function;” the lion at peace with the 
lamb, the lamb inside the lion. 

Practitioners are rarely unaware of the contradictions such differing interests 
generate. They are constantly made aware of their implications by agency pro- 
grams and procedures that communicate in fairly certain terms, whose interests 
are to be advanced in the aggregate. The practice task would seem to require that 
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only those interests of the recipient of service that in the aggregate advance the 
community’s interest are to be pursued. What is the worker to do if it appears that 
the client’s interest would, if realized, advance a purpose that is not acceptable to 
all groups, but only to the group that determines the policies and procedure of the 
service program? Should the imperative that client interests come first be violated? 

Methods for bridging the gap between community, group, and client interest 
have been proposed, but all appear to require acceptance of some time delay be- 
fore they can be achieved. In the interim, for a particular client, the practitioner 
must ask what remedy is to be offered. Enter here, the tactic of falsification, ma- 
nipulating the system by half-truths. Little white lies, misinformation, omission— 
in short, using a trust-destroying procedure on the client’s behalf, advancing the 
client’s interest while outwardly professing adherence to a strategy that would 
promote the common good as defined by those governing the service program. 

The ethical issues posed are complicated. For example, agencies frequently 
prepare budgets and justify funding on the basis of exaggerated or misleading 
claims as to the manner in which the funds will actually be spent. Among those 
who engage in such practice there often appears to be an understanding that such 
distortions are necessary and expected, since they pacify the unrealistic expecta- 
tions of those who support services. Rather than attempting to use the budgeting 
process as a tool to educate funding sources, the funding presentation provides 
justifications that are acceptable to the funding body and that, in the long run, 
assure services that the agency leadership believes essential. This obfuscating 
practice raises doubt about the ethics of those who engage in it. 

But some people advance another perspective on these deceptive budgetary 
practices. They argue that administrators of programs need to exercise profes- 
sional judgment in the expenditure of program funds. They note that agencies 
exercise some control over the choices open to the practitioner while recognizing 
that oversight in professional practice must not deter the worker in using profes- 
sional judgment in the helping transaction. Similarly, the budget process allows 
for supervisory control to be exercised by those to whom the executive and board 
may be accountable, but ought to allow the executive and board choices without 
which program implementation would not be possible. These people reason that 
the benefits achieved by the deceptive practice, in situations where the funding 
body would otherwise unduly restrain the judgment needed to advance the pro- 
gram, exceed the cost—the obligation to provide the funding body with a more 
accurate picture of how funds will be used. Obviously, these alternative interpre- 
tations of an ethically ambiguous situation do not provide an assessment. While 
they help clarify the substantive issues involved, they hardly resolve them. 

In the author’s view, an assessment ought not be so constructed as to deny a 
function to guiding imperatives, reducing choices to situational preferences of 
individual actors. In the example cited, the ethical imperative is to tell the truth. 
Where a worker finds herself or himself pressed to manipulate information and, 
by so doing, manipulates persons on the basis of falsehoods, the imperative of 
truth-telling affirms such practices as unethical. The problem posed is how to 
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alleviate the pressure for such falsifications in order that the client’s interests be 
served and the community of interests be furthered. Rather than promote a toler- 
ance for ethical deviations, the assessment should fuel opposition to the circum- 
stances that, to the worker, appear to make such unethical practices necessary. 
Often, the efforts to alter these circumstances produce situations giving rise to 
additional dilemmas. 

Another aspect of the assessment is also highlighted by these examples. The 
conflicts that are pervasive in a society are not likely to be absent in a professional 
practice generated by that society. If, for example, a community discriminates on 
the basis of sex in the opportunities it offers persons, practice will evidence such 
discrimination in the difficulties presented by persons seeking help and in the 
way in which the help is offered. The imperative that seeks to advance equity 
through the promotion of equal access for all will be perceived in its absence as a 
cause to be advanced in an ethical practice and a function to be carried out in the 
methods employed in that practice. 

In addition to considering the imperative, the worker must recognize that 
psychological as well as logical influences enter into the formulation of an ethical 
assessment. There is evidence that consistency in rational behavior and satisfac- 
tion with anticipated outcomes—both essential in practice decisions—are best 
achieved if the choices made are not intended to answer the question, “What do I 
want now?” but rather, “What will I feel then, after the choice is made?” More- 
over, the way an action is understood may affect the actual experience of its out- 
comes. The adoption of a decision frame is an ethically significant act in itself. 
For these reasons, the choice of any assessment approach is not value-free. It will 
reflect the ethical preferences of those designing it, including in this instance, the 
author of this essay. (This author’s preferences are for social justice, self-realization, 
fraternity, and freedom of choice in the realization of those “goods” noted in the 
second paragraph of this essay). An unethical act in an ambiguous situation may 
be judged the best alternative, although recognized by the worker as deficient in 
standards and appreciated as a signal to work toward changes necessary to make 
an ethical choice possible. What is unacceptable is to assert that an immoral act is 
ethical. 


CONTENT OF AN ETHICAL ASSESSMENT 


Mila A. Aroskar suggests the inclusion of answers to the following as core data on 
which to base an ethical assessment: 


Action 


1. Who are the actors involved? What are their histories and involvement in the 
situation? 
2. What is the proposed action or actions? 
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3. What is the setting or context of the proposed action or actions? 
4. What is the intention or purpose of the proposed action? 
5. What are the probable implications or consequences of the proposed actions? 


Decision 


1. Who should decide? 

2. For whom is the decision being made? Self, proxy, other? 

3. What criteria should be used? Social, legal, psychological, economic, psycho- 
logical, other? 

4. What degree of consent by the client or subject is needed? Freely given, co- 
erced, none? 

5. What, if any, moral principles are enhanced or negated by a proposed course of 
action? Self-determination, truthfulness, beneficence, justice, or fairness? 


Others have proposed a problem-solving approach to the consideration of 
ethical issues. 

Unhappily, a person can answer all the substantive questions and yet not 
reach a viable ethical decision. Such information serves an orienting function, 
alerting the assessor where to look and what to look for. It does not provide guid- 
ance as to the essential processes that the decision maker must carry out in his or 
her own head. The remainder of this essay addresses these processes. 


CHOOSING AMONG ALTERNATIVES 


A practitioner responsible for making an ethical assessment will approach this 
intellectual task in a manner not unlike that which she or he has come to favor in 
carrying through the usual diagnostic effort. The worker will want to organize all 
information available within the time constraints dictated by the practice situa- 
tion, in a manner that suggests answers to his or her inner-directed questions: 
“What am I to do?” and “How ought I proceed?” The assessment is more likely to 
yield a useful decision if its logical form is congenial with the reasoning favored 
by the worker in her or his diagnostic efforts. 

Propositions that inform choices and shape decisions are acted on by the 
worker as if they were matters of fact. For example, the worker will take as a 
given the proposition: “If clients participate in the decision that affects them, they 
are more likely to act on that decision than if they are not party to its formulation.” 
The truth of this proposition is confirmed by the worker’s observations of conse- 
quences that follow when it is acted on and when it is ignored. The worker may 
also seek to anticipate consequences entailed in the resolution of an ethical issue. 
Past experience, the reported experiences of others, and anticipated outcomes pro- 
vide the worker with some measure of likely losses and benefits that alternative 
actions will produce. The worker’s measure of the rightness of the act may be 
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based on the judgment that any other course would not have as high a utility for 
this client and all those affected. This form of hypothetical reasoning, when used 
to assess ethical acts, resembles the logic the worker uses in confirming for him- 
or herself the truth claims of a propositional statement. Necessarily, it suffers the 
same limitations: for example, a chronic lack of adequate information and un- 
avoidable distortions because of subjective and contextual factors influencing the 
worker’s judgment. For these reasons, an approach that depends on an evaluation 
of consequences is likely to yield a tentative choice of action, subject to revision 
or modification during the entire service transaction, constantly responding to 
new data generated by the service process itself. The approach is appealing, in 
that it favors the bias of the practitioner who prefers to be seen as an “objective” 
actor in the service drama. 

The worker who employs a formalist approach reasons from general ethical 
imperatives or duties intended to provide overall guidance in all instances in which 
such imperatives or duties have relevance. For example, the worker may believe 
with Alan Gewirth that freedom and well-being are the critical maxims, thus he or 
she decides to sequence choices based on the order dictated by these maxims in 
particular cases. For a worker electing a formalist approach, the weighting of 
consequences are of lesser or no concern in deciding on an ethical course. Consis- 
tency with the guiding imperative is the proof sought in judging the rightness of 
action. 

Thus, if such duties as fidelity, reparation, gratitude, justice, beneficence, 
and self-improvement are accepted as intrinsically right, an act may be judged 
morally required if such a duty can be identified. Or if a worker accepts as bind- 
ing the duty to distribute unequal benefits so as to advance the expectations of the 
least advantaged, she or he may believe that the resulting allocations will reflect a 
form of justice that is fair. Having accepted a maxim, the duty it entails, and the 
knowledge that no more stringent duty can override it, the worker would not be 
prompted to measure consequences in order to decide on a course of action. He or 
she would seek to determine if the chosen action is consistent with the guiding 
imperative. 

The commendation that commands, not unlike the proposition that directs, 
may be justified on the basis of different rationales. Each such rationale for a 
particular choice may be grounded in an ethical theory that dictates how choices 
are to be made. Conflicting scientific theories may coexist in the repertoire of the 
worker and serve useful purposes, so long as each is used to justify a different 
proposition, or all concur in the justification of the same proposition. This is not 
necessarily the case with ethical imperatives. The need for ethical consistency 
presses the worker toward adopting a single belief system to guide action when 
confronted with ethical choices in professional practice. This assumes that ethical 
imperatives are not newly formulated to deal with each instance where an issue 
surfaces, despite the obvious unique features of each situation and the possibility 
that some ethical theories may be more helpful than others in certain situations. In 
this view, an individual response, free of any prior practice principles or rules for 
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deciding problematic choices, may easily come to represent opportunistic, un- 
principled behavior. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A STRATEGY 


If, as is suggested, there are rules that can guide the ethical decision-making pro- 
cess, what are they and how ought they be applied? The following discussion 
seeks to answer this question, using a purposefully simplified case to illustrate a 
recommended logical strategy for arriving at appropriate decisions. 

Returning to the case of the frail elderly, we have the situation in which Mr. 
K, eighty-four years of age, living alone, and quite independent of outside assis- 
tance in managing his affairs, repeatedly falls and injures himself. After his last 
injury, he is confined to a wheelchair and bed. He has home-aide services that he 
repels by burdening the aide with aggravating actions and verbal abuse. A neigh- 
bor, who in the past had helped with Mr. K’s shopping, is now unable to assist in 
this area. Mr. K, a lifelong bachelor, has no children or relatives to call on for 
assistance and no friends still living or well enough to help out. The agency pro- 
viding the home-aide service for Mr. K decides that he is at excessive risk if he 
continues to live alone at home. It recommends that he seek placement in an insti- 
tution. Mr. K, mentally alert and in control of his own preferences, does not wish 
to enter an institution and insists he can manage on his own. The medical opinion 
on Mr. K’s condition is quite discouraging. The doctor does not anticipate an 
early or complete healing of his last injury and is certain that, without constant 
supervision, he will experience additional injuries with less and less probability 
of recovery. His physician agrees with the agency that anything less than full-time 
supervision will be inadequate. Such supervision cannot be provided in the home 
even with a full-time live-in aide. 

Referring back to the core data that Aroskar suggests should be used as the 
basis for an ethical assessment, we have here the actors—Mr. K, the home aide, 
the agency worker, the doctor, and the friendly neighbor. There are sufficient data 
on the situation to anticipate past and current involvements that are relevant. We 
have not explored financial information that, while relevant, would not signifi- 
cantly alter the ethical issue we shall address. The action proposed is to place Mr. 
K in a nursing home. We’ve described the context of the proposed action and its 
purpose, and have considered, in part, possible consequences if the action is not 
taken. We are now positioned to consider the decision theory dimensions. These 
entail the questions: Who should decide—Mr. K or the agency and worker? What 
criteria should be used? What degree of consent by Mr. K is needed? 

Obviously, in keeping with the practice principle of maximizing a person’s 
participation in decisions that affect him or her, Mr. K is able to and should de- 
cide, without coercion, on the course of action to be followed. But there is an 
undesirable consequence to his choice not to enter a nursing home—that is, a 
further threat to his well-being. Let us consider a sequence of logical steps that 
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could be followed in assessing the ethics of the situation and see what conclusion 
would be reached for further action. We shall assume that all parties to the situa- 
tion are involved for the best of motives—they have Mr. K’s interest at heart. 


1. In relation to the propositional element (that is, if... then) in the situation, a 
consequential analysis should be carried out. 


In this instance, if Mr. K stays in his inadequately supervised residence, he 
will probably suffer further injury, experience more limited recovery with each 
injury, and make heavier demands on medical and home-aide services, with little 
or no chance of altering a steady or accelerated degenerative process. If he is 
moved to the nursing home, protective supervision will minimize risk of injury 
and make for more efficient care under constant medical supervision. The antici- 
pated consequences obviously favor placement. But Mr. K is proud of his inde- 
pendence, detests the idea of entering a nursing home, and finds dependence on 
others an unacceptable intrusion on his autonomy and privacy. There is no doubt 
that his autonomy and privacy will be affected if he must leave his residence 
and enter the home. It is also probable that, with the deterioration of his con- 
dition, much of the freedom of action and decision-making autonomy he enjoys 
in his residence would be lost as increasing care taking by others would be re- 
quired. Again, in the balance, it would appear that placement would have a 
positive consequence in the long run, even if measures of autonomy are used 
as criteria. 


2. The ethical imperative justifying the action that the proposition commends 
should be identified and a formalist analysis carried out. 


In this instance, following a Gewirth formulation, Mr. K’s voluntary choice 
and well-being ought to take precedence over any consequences that follow from 
the exercises of these rights. Since he is competent to appreciate his situation, and 
mentally alert and clear as to what he can expect, he ought not be coerced into a 
decision against his wishes. However, it is apparent that Mr. K’s well-being and 
voluntary action are in conflict, and that well-being may be thought to take prece- 
dence. Were this found to be the case, then placement in the home would appear 
to be justified on formalist grounds, if the threat to well-being far outweighs the 
possible loss of freedom Mr. K will sustain. 


3. Where both analyses—the consequentialist and the formalist— suggest the iden- 
tical choice to be preferred, act on the suggestion. 


In this case, place Mr. K, even if coercion is necessary “for his own good.” 


4. Where the analyses yield different results, evidencing similar strengths, follow 
the consequentialist-derived guidance, provided the action does not directly 
contradict the guidance offered by the formalist analysis. 


Thus, in Mr. K’s situation, the consequential analysis remains as previously 
described. There is question whether the threat to well-being is sufficient to war- 
rant sacrificing the client’s freedom of choice. Thus, the formalist analysis is in- 
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conclusive. In these circumstances one would be well-advised to press for place- 
ment, preferably with Mr. K’s reluctant approval but by coercion if necessary. 


5. If the consequential analysis directly contradicts the formalist analysis, the 
formalist analysis should prevail and provisions be made to work at eliminat- 
ing the influences producing the contradictions. 


In Mr. K’s situation, if may be that his well-being is not as clearly in danger 
as the earlier analysis suggests. Hence, coercion is not justified, even though the 
consequentialist analysis remains unchanged—that is, it finds placement to have 
more positive consequences than remaining at home. Here the client’s rights would 
be given precedence over what is thought to be for his own good. Nevertheless, 
the worker and the physician may seek to persuade Mr. K to accept their recom- 
mendation. 


6. Where the consequentialist analysis is weak, lacking in adequate detail or 
measurable results, act on the formalist analysis, but restrict such action to as 
limited a scope as possible, while seeking to strengthen the conditions neces- 
sary to make a sound consequential analysis. 


In Mr. K’s situation, if the consequences of either choice, placement or re- 
maining at home, are equally negative or uncertain, then the client’s rights should 
be protected but the consequences of the exercise of rights should be carefully 
monitored to assure review of the decision if the consequential analysis changes 
based on new information and modified circumstances. 


7. Where both analyses cannot be carried out because of lack of needed informa- 
tion, understanding of influence, and prior experience with consequences: (a) 
follow the guidance suggested by the incomplete formalist analysis; (b) peri- 
odically review the possibilities for taking step 4 or 5, moving to one of these 
as it becomes feasible. 


8. In cases where the formalist analysis is adopted and there is conflict among 
duties and imperatives, act on the priority order that the particular formalist 
approach commends, keeping in mind that the choice must respond to the client’s 
interests that: Jointly encompass the futures the worker and those whose pro- 
fessional judgment she or he respects deem likely to satisfy the client’s needs 
and desires and, if realized, would be acceptable to both the worker and client. 


Thus, if in Mr. K’s situation, it is decided to honor his request not to be 
placed, this decision does not relieve the worker of responsibility for pursuing the 
soundness of the assessment and reevaluating the decision as circumstances change. 
Knowing that Mr. K’s wishes would be best realized if both his autonomy and 
well-being could be assured, it should be the aim of the worker, doctor, and home 
aide to do as much as possible to help him realize these goals. 


9. Having arrived at a choice of duties and imperatives to be followed, giving 
precedence to the guidance suggested by the formalist analysis, the require- 
ments of step 5 should be kept constantly in mind. 
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The sequenced rules apply both consequential and formalist approaches to 
ethical evaluations. The branching alternatives are explored when conflicting out- 
comes are generated by the two approaches. It should be fairly obvious to social 
work practitioners that the decision tree proposed does not differ substantially 
from clinical assessment processes employed in direct practice diagnoses. An ethi- 
cal assessment always must be seen as tentative and ongoing, as is true of diag- 
noses in practice. Circumstances and conditions, attitudes and behavior, are always 
in flux, providing new evidence that injects new influences to which interventions 
must be responsive. 


POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED 


This discussion has considered the need for ethical assessments, the ways in which 
ethical issues can be identified, approaches to ethical evaluations, the precondi- 
tions for decision making, and how one systematically decides what to do on the 
basis of the assessment. The points to be emphasized are the need for greater 
sensitivity to ethical issues on the part of practitioners and their awareness that the 
intellectual processes involved in ethical decision making are congenial with preva- 
lent assessment processes in clinical work. 
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Chapter 12 


The Whistleblower and 
the Whistleblowing Profession 


Lewis uses a case in which he was actively involved to examine the issue of 
whistleblowing and, through this issue, broader questions regarding the ethi- 
cal obligations of social workers to employers and to society, particularly in 
those instances where such obligations conflict with the client’s interest. 


A social worker, a supervisor in the Brooklyn Office of Special Services for Chil- 
dren of New York City, turned over confidential records to the newspapers, expos- 
ing questionable practices in his agency’s dealing with clients. Poor practice, 
incompetence, and inadequate services had, in his view, resulted in death for nine 
children and suffering for many more. An internal study by the Inspector General 
of the agency found the agency negligent in seventeen out of twenty-two cases 
cited by the worker. For violating confidentiality and breaking the law, the worker 
was demoted, fined, and transferred to another department. The conditions that 
led to the problems he identified are only now being addressed. 

Without detailing all that occurred, certain facts should be noted: The worker 
had complained to his immediate and proximate superiors about the alarming 
practices. When no action was taken, he contacted members of the City Council 
of New York, one of whom was a social worker. When nothing came of these 
efforts, he sent copies of case files to the Governor, who did not reply, and to the 
Children’s Aid Society, which returned them. He contacted religious, ethnic, and 
service organizations, but most refused to support him. He contacted me and, in 
response to a request from his attorney, I agreed to testify on his behalf if his case 
went to court. The City Board of the NASW, while recognizing the seriousness of 
his charges, voted not to support his request for financial support from the NASW 
Legal Defense Fund. He appealed to the national NASW office, which extended a 
grant of $600. Through the efforts of the New York Deans’ Association and the 
Community Welfare Council, a Committee of Concerned Persons was organized; 
it pressed the City for an investigation into the allegations. The Inspector General’s 
report was, in part, a response to this pressure. Finally, after the case again made 
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the press, the Mayor first endorsed the disciplinary action taken against the worker, 
then reconsidered and removed all the disciplinary measures, reinstating the worker. 
Concurrently, the Mayor established a regular procedure through which complaints 
such as those presented by this worker would be heard and acted on without threat 
to the whistleblower. 

In a letter to me written in August 1983, the worker noted: 


During the past four years I have been maligned, harassed and attacked by 
fellow workers and my union, resented (and severely fined thousands of dol- 
lars) and indicted by others without a trial, just because I tried to save children’s 
lives. I could not have done less. 


In a letter to me some months later, he wrote: 


I’m sorry to bother you with my personal problems, but it now seems certain 
the City will fire me. A job in social work isn’t possible—if you know any 
people who might be willing to train me—or if you have any other ideas, 
please let me know. 


This worker, as far as I could determine followed all the prescribed rules for 
airing a serious concern through agency channels. Even after exhausting the agency 
route, he sought help from key, responsible persons. Finally, he went to the press. 
He broke one rule, and that rule was imbedded into law. Thus, he earned the 
punishment for breaking a rule, and was not punished—other than in his con- 
science—for following the rules. Note, I could find no personal benefit to be 
gained by this worker for breaking the rules, except the ease with which he could 
live with himself and his conscience. What can be learned from his case, and what 
implications for ethical practice in social work are suggested by its outcome?! 


ETHICAL PRACTICE 


Lydia Rappaport (1968) once described social work as the conscience of society. 
She believed it was our professional destiny to speak out in opposition to the 
social injustices we encounter in the course of providing services to our clients. 
For more than a century, as our profession has matured, its leadership has urged 
its practitioners to bring to public attention the evils wrought by unfair social 
policies and practices, and to document their cost in anguish, pain, sorrow, and 
poor health. Those who have accepted and acted on this challenge have also expe- 
rienced the inevitable attack on their person. It is common practice to condemn 
the messenger who brings the bad news. Those who have spoken out have been 
labeled as hairbrained idealists, unrealistic do-gooders, bleeding hearts, arrogant 
busybodies, all attributes normally assigned to those organizational whistleblowers 
who protest injustices in the system of which they are a part. One does not make 
friends by calling to the attention of outsiders the evils perpetuated by existing 
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programs and practices. One generates enemies among those whose failings are 
exposed and whose prestige, power, and income are threatened. 

During the past four years, the incident involving a social worker who “blew 
the whistle” in a public child welfare agency, gained national attention. The me- 
dia—including the New York Times, the Village Voice, the Daily News, the New 
York Post, the New Yorker, the Hastings Journal, the National Newsletter of the 
NASW, and others all carried stories about this happening, and all appeared to be 
sympathetic to the whistleblower, who admittedly had broken a law. In reviewing 
this case, with which I was involved, I find it useful to first consider the 
whistleblowing that is our professional destiny, to establish some perspective for 
viewing the whistleblowing in the case to be discussed. 

Lydia Rappaport’s description contained an important truth that can be gen- 
eralized for all professions. In their domain of expertise, professions should be 
the conscience of society. They should deliberately blow the whistle on social 
conditions and practices that contribute to the problems evidenced by people seek- 
ing their services. Doctors, nurses, lawyers, teachers, journalists, and clergy, no 
less than social workers, should be judged less than deserving of the social sanc- 
tion with which their practice is endowed if they allow the evils their practice 
uncovers to remain “professional secrets,” and by failure to speak out do nothing 
to end them. 

In the ethical sense, the responsibility for speaking out is a duty owed the 
society that assures the profession certain privileges, protections, and status. In 
the social work profession, this duty is also an obligation, incurred in the very 
process by which entrance into the profession is earned. A socialized profession, 
one in which the overwhelming number of its practitioners are employed by so- 
cial agencies, it educates its initiates in part by placing them in these very same 
agencies. In the vast majority of cases, students earning social work degrees are in 
some way supported by public funds given directly as scholarships, indirectly as 
support to the schools offering their training, and to agencies that provide the 
field work opportunities in which students test their learning in practice. The con- 
cern for students often expressed that their untrained practice in field work may 
represent an unethical intrusion into the lives of persons in need is a healthy con- 
cern. The rationale for maintaining such field practice opportunities leans heavily 
on the anticipation of an obligation being incurred, which justifies this practice. 
Given the safeguards of close supervision, carefully selected cases, student 
selection, and the overall support of the agency function built into all aspects 
of its work with clients; and recognizing that in most social work practice the 
clients seek the service of the agency, not the service of a particular worker, it 
nevertheless remains true that the ethical obligation incurred is critical to a justi- 
fication of such field practice learning. This obligation is part of the unwritten 
contract the student makes with the client, the agency, and school, to use the 
competence the education will provide to serve clients, agencies, and in the wid- 
est sense, society. The worker thus takes on a function that he or she is duty-bound 
to fulfill. 
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If, in the course of their training, students encounter evidence of social con- 
ditions that help generate the problems clients bring to their service encounters, 
they are expected to consider ways in which such conditions can be altered. Rarely 
can a student engaged in field work practice avoid confronting evidences of the 
kind noted, and thus early in their induction into the profession students are cau- 
tioned and/or encouraged to speak up about such evidence, even to speak out 
about it. More difficult, yet a necessary part of the learning, is for students to find 
the most effective channels for voicing their concerns. Here we come to the nub 
of the whistleblowing function. Where the profession challenges the evils it rec- 
ognizes as contributing to the problems confronted in daily practice, it brings to 
the consciousness of society concerns that many would rather remain unexpressed. 
For those who feel that the socially troubling secret should remain unspoken, 
when the social work profession speaks out, the profession, may be heard as “having 
a problem that is giving it trouble.” When the profession persists in seeking to 
remedy the evil-producing situation, it is perceived as “making trouble about its 
trouble.” Just as the student will most often be guided to follow the normal hierar- 
chy of authority in the agency and school, to register his or her concern, so the 
profession will be encouraged “not to make waves,” but to work “within the sys- 
tem” for change, or risk being expelled from the system entirely. Of course, students 
find ways of protesting while concurrently living within the range of agency- or 
school-defined limits. They may be tolerated as heretics when they speak up so 
long as they do not engage in heresy by speaking out. 

So also will the profession relate to those who challenge the system of which 
the profession is a part. The ostracizing of such a person as Bertha Reynolds 
because of her belief in the need for a change in the political economy of our 
society, manifests the treatment accorded heresy. Prior to her advocacy of so radi- 
cal a position, she was recognized and respected as a heretic for the many icono- 
clastic ideas she espoused. When the profession blows the whistle on a national 
administration whose policies further disadvantage the most disadvantaged, it, 
too is viewed by some as outside the pale. It, too, is subject to severe political and 
economic pressures, similar to the treatment accorded Bertha Reynolds by her 
own professional colleagues. 

But most often the profession recognizes its duty to blow the whistle. Much 
of the recent discussion of private versus agency practice touches on this incurred 
obligation and the potential for fulfilling it. The agencies in which students learn 
their practice skills serve relatively disadvantaged persons. It is especially, al- 
though not exclusively, to these populations that the primary obligation is in- 
curred. They have the greatest need and fewer options and consequently more 
opportunity to be abused. Some fear that such populations are not likely to be 
served by private practitioners. But, possibly more important, they worry that 
private practice may be less socialized practice, and the obligation to engage in 
whistleblowing is not likely to be perceived as germane to such practice. Thus, 
the obligation incurred in the educational contract may be less likely to be ful- 
filled, and an ethical duty will go unattended. However, ethical obligations and 
duties are basic components of all types of professional practice. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF WHISTLEBLOWING 


Within the social agency there are hierarchies of professional responsibility, with 
some social workers supervising others who, in turn, are under the supervision of 
still others. Most agencies have line workers, supervisory workers, and adminis- 
trators, all of whom may hold professional social work degrees. Do these imply 
different degrees of obligation to expose and seek to correct poor or inadequate 
work? When the line worker blows the whistle, is the failure of the supervisor to 
join the whistle chorus a sign of unethical behavior (granted the validity of the 
case), or is it the result of other obligations toward the organization that are heavier, 
and more likely to counterbalance those due the client and potential client? What 
if the whistleblower implicates other social workers, including those above him 
or her in the administrative hierarchy? Is that a violation of collegial respect, or 
simply an inevitable byproduct of the bureaucratic structure of social agencies? 
What if the whistleblower in one agency blows the whistle on another where both 
agencies employ professional social work staff? Is the usual expectation of colle- 
gial exchange being violated? Given different levels of skill in practice—at what 
point does poor practice become malpractice, and whose judgments should pre- 
vail if the practice is exposed by a whistleblower? 

Obviously, blowing the whistle on “society” may be dangerous to one’s fu- 
ture health and well-being, but may win support from colleagues and friends. 
Blowing the whistle on colleagues and fellow workers, on the other hand, may 
ostracize, malign, and blackball, even if the wider community honors, respects, 
and approves. For very good reason, one thinks carefully and a long time before 
inflating the lungs, puckering up the lips, and blowing. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 


This introduces us to the case of the social worker who blew the whistle on the 
practice of the agency in which he was a supervisor. Everything that one might 
anticipate could happen to this worker did, although in the end he was vindicated. 
First, consider the specific issue of confidentiality. The ethics of confidentiality 
are intended to protect the client, not the agency, and in this instance the client 
was dead. As a matter of fact, it is not possible to guarantee confidentiality for any 
client. Long ago, Helen Harris Perlman (1951) addressed this issue in Social Case- 
work and more recently, Sissela Bok (1982), and Tom Beauchamp and James F. 
Childress (1983) commented on this impossibility in health care and professional 
work in general. 

The issue then gets translated into one of trust. The client is expected to trust 
the agency or worker who promises that information about the client will be used 
only where it advances the client’s interests, and will be denied to all others. This 
introduces the more vexatious issue of motivation. When the client trusts the 
worker’s competence, he or she yields control to the sanctioned authority of the 
service provider. But when the worker or agency asks the client to trust its inten- 
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tions—i.e., how it will use the information obtained—it is not competence, but 
integrity that one must address. To force a client who has no other choice but to 
use the service offered, to believe in the integrity of the service provider, is to 
exercise an authoritarian option, not one justified by sanctioned skill. In the case 
cited, many workers in the agency had information about the practices cited by 
the worker— either from experience in their own or other workers’ caseloads, or 
in the twenty-two cases cited, through having the situations brought to their atten- 
tion by the worker. Within the agency, trust, not confidentiality, was already the 
guiding imperative. That the worker did not receive support from other colleagues 
is puzzling, but I have not seen or heard this aspect discussed in detail by any of 
the persons involved. 

Now the “trust” of motivation is significantly dependent on crucial ethical 
guidelines that are encapsulated in our professional Code of Ethics. The Code 
states that the social worker “should share with others confidentialities revealed 
by clients only for compelling professional reasons.” The Code also states that 
“the social worker’s primary responsibility is to clients;” that the social worker 
“should adhere to commitments made to the employing organizations;” and that 
“the social worker should promote the general welfare of society.” Finally, the 
Code states that “the social worker should take action through appropriate chan- 
nels against unethical conduct by any other member of the profession.” If we are 
to follow these guidelines in this illustrative case, one would have to establish 
“compelling professional reasons,” be clear on the nature and scope of “commit- 
ments made to the employing organizations,” show how actions taken promote 
the general welfare of society, and demonstrate that appropriate channels were 
followed. But more crucial than any of these requirements is the one that puts the 
client’s interest first, as the worker’s primary responsibility. Nowhere in the Code 
is a definition of the client’s interest provided, and having spent some time trying 
to operationalize this concept, I can assure you, reaching agreement on the mean- 
ing of this requirement, in particular, is difficult. 

Given the preceding, why should the client trust the worker and the agency, 
when the guidelines that will be followed to warrant the trust remain in possible 
conflict, one with the other, and ambiguous when applied to specific cases? An- 
other, deontological, approach to this issue of trust, as it relates to confidentiality 
is, I believe, more helpful. 

Consider, for example, the interests of future clients of the agency, if it be- 
comes known that confidences will not be respected. On what grounds could one 
expect their trust, and would not the loss of this trust discourage persons needing 
the service from utilizing it? In short, the agency can argue that its interest in the 
client’s interest is as compelling as that of the worker, if one includes potential 
users of the services as well as the current client’s interests. To avoid inconclusive 
arguments that such a debate will inevitably generate, why not start with a lexical 
order of imperatives, along the lines developed by Gewirth (1978) and Rawls 
(1971). Assume that well-being, freedom, equal opportunity, and self-realization 
are imperatives that taken together provide for the dignity of persons whose inter- 
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est we intend to serve. Where well-being is threatened, the service providers re- 
spond to this threat, which takes precedence over the other three imperatives. 
Similarly, the other imperatives shall be acted on in the order noted. 

Applied to the case at hand, the worker acted properly in seeking to protect 
the lives of the children involved, and of future children who would be equally 
exposed to danger because of the practices he identified. The neglect/abuse fami- 
lies involved did not seek the agency’s service; they were compelled by law to 
accept it. Freedom not to participate in the service was not an option. Being com- 
pelled to participate or face a possible removal of their child, by definition the 
service itself placed priority for well-being over freedom. The worker, through 
his review of the case records, identified twenty-two cases that were not properly 
served. In a practical sense, they did not have an equal opportunity to access the 
protection the agency was expected to provide. Thus, the worker’s action can be 
viewed as intended to promote equity, by calling this inequality to public atten- 
tion. Finally, the issue of self-realization is moot, where severe neglect and possi- 
bly death threaten existence itself. Unless the prior imperatives are acted on, this 
last is not likely to be realized. 

It is interesting to note that almost all the public and professional discussions 
of the case focused almost entirely on consequences with a utilitarian emphasis, 
when analyzing the merits of the worker’s actions and those of the agency and 
profession. My preference for a formal, deontological analysis does not exclude 
the use of a consequentialist assessment as well. But given the vague and ambigu- 
ous guidelines of the Code, and the difficulties in evaluating consequences, I opt 
for the deontological. It was based on this approach that I agreed to testify on the 
worker’s behalf. Moreover, it was based on my view of social work as a 
whistleblowing profession and what many of us have experienced personally when 
fulfilling our obligations in this regard, that I urged my colleagues to stay with the 
issue and not focus on the person, so that the usual treatment of the messenger be 
avoided. 

What can the profession take away from this experience? First, that issues of 
ethical behavior in work that directly affects the lives and well-being, the free- 
dom, equity, and self-realization of participants in such work are likely to have 
serious consequences. They may not offer clear choices, and will require deci- 
sions in uncertain situations. The Code of Ethics offers some guidance in thinking 
about ethical issues, but is not likely to provide sufficient grounds for resolving 
dilemmas as they occur. Part of what constitutes competence in practice must, for 
these reasons, include the ability to make an ethical assessment (Lewis, 1984) that 
is as demanding in what it requires as any other assessment the practitioner is 
called upon to make in practice. 

But because the ethical issues are of significance to agencies and the com- 
munity, as well as the particular individual cases in which ethical issues are ad- 
dressed, it is increasingly important that agencies establish ethics review 
committees, analogous to the tissue review committees in hospitals. Such com- 
mittees would be expected to conduct periodic reviews of agency practices to 
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determine their adherence to ethical imperatives that operationalize the values 
that form the agency’s goals and objectives. This committee would also be re- 
sponsible for reviewing cases of malpractice judged to involve lapses in ethical 
standards, and to recommend policy to correct for such lapses. Finally, the com- 
mittee would accumulate a case record of its own actions that could be used to 
orient new staff to this important dimension of agency work. 

Schools, of course, should seek to implement the new accreditation stan- 
dards that require ethical assessment skills in the curriculum. I’m convinced, hav- 
ing taught courses in ethics for some years, that unless field work agencies develop 
ethics review committees, and students in placement are helped to address issues 
in which such committees are involved, there will be considerable resistance to 
introducing such content into all areas of the curriculum. Whatever one’s view of 
the centrality of field work in social work education, students consistently value 
the practice experience more than any other in their education, and schools sensi- 
tive to this attitude tend to be practice-driven in the design and implementation of 
their curricula. Educational offerings for persons serving on such agency-based 
committees would generate the more advanced training in axiological reasoning 
and analysis that electives can offer. 

One final word about the “case” discussed. Standing up for one’s principles 
can be an isolating, depressing, and career destroying experience. Usually, decid- 
ing to challenge a practice on ethical grounds can result in considerable cost to the 
challenger. Yet, we need persons courageous enough and committed enough to 
blow the whistle when such action is indicated. Unhappily, many of my colleagues 
evaluated the person rather than the issue he posed. When he needed support 
most, it was not always given, and when given, was given reluctantly. True, there 
are instances of bizarre and unjustified whistleblowing, of victimization of inno- 
cent persons and programs. But before interpreting a happening in this light, it is 
a humane as well as sound practice to listen, to check out, assess, and convince 
oneself that the charges are unfounded. If we can act in this way toward all who 
challenge our profession as well as the whistleblowers within the profession, we 
will more likely come to recognize our friends, more clearly identify our detrac- 
tors, and inflict less uncalled-for psychological damage on the heretics whose 
actions help keep us honest, even when it hurts to see ourselves through their 
eyes. 


Chapter Note 


1. This incident was the subject of a lead editorial in the New York Times. 
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Chapter 13 


Teaching Ethics 
through Ethical Teaching 


Using the NASW Code of Ethics as a framework, Lewis applies the Code’s 
principles to social work education with some interesting results. In the con- 
text of an increasingly unethical society, he addresses such concerns as the 
responsibility of teachers to be honest about the limits of their knowledge and 
to translate their ethical principles into action outside of the academic setting. 


There has been a resurgence of interest in applied ethics among the human service 
professions (AAAS, 1980; EVIST, 1978). Reflecting this interest, the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW) recently revised its Code of Ethics (NASW, 
1980) and schools of social work, to be accredited, must now incorporate content 
on ethics and values into their curricula (CSWE, 1984). Courses have integrated 
ethics content and new courses have been initiated, on the assumption that in this 
way students will learn what they need to know about values and ethics in order to 
practice their profession (EVIST, 1978). The extent to which this objective can be 
achieved outside the formal curriculum, communicated to students by the behav- 
ior of their teachers and a school’s administration, has been ignored. Since I be- 
lieve that “do as I do” may be as helpful as “do as I say” in communicating ethics 
content to students, what such doing may entail for teachers will be explored in 
the remainder of this essay. 

Teachers educate in part by modeling the behavior they expect of their stu- 
dents. Where teachers adhere to ethical standards in their behavior, what is “caught” 
by students may be more significant than what is “taught.” One would be hard put 
to decide in the case of that great teacher, Socrates, which was more significant to 
his students’ understanding: his dialogues about ethics, or his choice of hemlock 
over betraying principles in which he believed. 

Teachers confront ethical dilemmas in seeking to discharge their professional 
obligations. Faced with complex, ambiguous, and uncertain situations teachers 
are often at a loss to know which, among many alternatives, constitute those ac- 
tions that are ethically justified. Their task is often made more difficult by the 
context within which they teach. 


Originally published in the Journal of Teaching in Social Work 14(1), Spring-Summer 
1987. 
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Ethical teaching is difficult to achieve in an administrative environment that 
condones unethical behavior (Gummer, 1984; Levy, 1982; Thompson, 1985). It is 
even more difficult to engage in ethical teaching when students behave unethi- 
cally. It is hard to judge the extent to which a community and national atmosphere 
that breeds distrust and fosters contempt for the civil rights and well-being of its 
citizens affects the expectations of all actors in the social work education drama. 
Nevertheless, such an atmosphere undoubtedly influences the extent to which 
ethical teaching can be sustained. The discussion of a teacher’s behavior that fol- 
lows must be appreciated in light of the context in which teaching occurs. While 
the context is not fully discussed, it is a “given” that places the entire discussion in 
perspective. 

As best I can determine there is no formal Code of Ethics for higher educa- 
tion teachers. Most of the unexpected behaviors have been incorporated into policy 
statements by the AAUP (1980). Human service professionals who teach in col- 
leges and universities are also guided in their ethical standards by the codes of 
their professions. It seems appropriate, then, to utilize the recently revised NASW 
Code of Ethics as an analog to help us consider some of the difficulties a teacher 
may encounter in seeking to model what the profession considers ethical behav- 
ior. A few of the major principles enumerated in the Code will serve illustrative 
purposes. Wherever the Code refers to a social worker, I will substitute the word 
“teacher.” Whenever the Code refers to “client or recipient of service,” I will sub- 
stitute the word “student.” 


COMPETENCE AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The teacher should strive to become and remain proficient in professional prac- 
tice and the performance of professional functions. 

How do teachers recognize that they are deficient in the knowledge and/or 
performance requirements of their function? How do teachers know that they do 
not know? Knowing what one does not know is the hardest knowing of all. More- 
over, in a professional education program, there is usually a clinical component to 
be taught. How does the teacher know that he or she has mastered the skills re- 
quired for competence in clinical work? If it is difficult to judge what one does 
not know, it is possibly more difficult to evaluate what one does not do. 

Is peer evaluation the answer? Will student evaluations detect lacks and caution 
about shortcomings? Can a self-monitoring procedure flash warning signals? Each 
of these possibilities has been considered, and in many programs has been incorpor- 
ated into contracts and personnel procedures. But there is doubt as to their reli- 
ability and validity as tools for judging adherence to this ethical imperative. Each 
has recognized limitations. Nor are these limitations overcome when evaluations 
are concurrently applied to arrive at a definitive judgment. For example, these 
measures do not tell us much about a teacher’s integrity, courage, commitment, 
and fairness attributes that play a significant role in shaping a teacher’s behavior. 
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Thus, in relation to the requirement of currency and competence that is so 
crucial in judging the ethical behavior of a teacher, we are deficient in means for 
knowing how to measure performance and have yet to determine who might best 
do the measuring. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO STUDENTS 


The teacher’s primary responsibility is to the student. 

The teacher’s function is to communicate to students what they need to know, 
do and be, in order to qualify as a member of the social work profession. Each 
teacher seeks to meet this responsibility in an assigned area of the curriculum. 
Hopefully, the school’s program as a whole integrates these various efforts in a 
way that enhances students’ opportunities to realize this objective. The major stum- 
bling block in meeting this ethical imperative is usually not a lack of agreement 
about responsibilities, but a difference of opinion on how one defines the student’s 
interest. Only when there is agreement on what constitutes this interest, and how 
it is affected by other interests—including the teacher’s, the school’s administra- 
tion and, ultimately, the likely consumers of social services—can one judge whether 
the teacher is responsibly attending the students’ needs, acting in a manner that 
conveys evidence that the teacher’s primary responsibility is to the students. 

This principle raises questions about the responsibilities of professional edu- 
cation in the university. Should the primary responsibility of the professional school 
be to prepare a pool of competent practitioners who will serve consumers of social 
services? If one answers in the affirmative, how then justify the charge that the 
teacher’s primary responsibility is to the student? While these responsibilities 
may not be mutually exclusive, neither are they always congenial. One need only 
consider how professional schools have wrestled with the implications of such 
responsibilities when they conflict—in deciding on admissions to a program; in 
selecting field work settings; designing elective offerings; determining content to 
be emphasized in class and field, etc. What may be in a community’s interest may 
not be in the career interests of a particular student. When conflicts between a 
perceived social good and an individual good surface in the day-to-day operations 
of a school, they invariably impact on the various activities going on in the school, 
as well as on the teachers and their teaching. 

If one views concurrent responsibilities as requiring choices from among 
competing interests, one is likely to generate consequentialist resolutions to ethi- 
cal dilemmas (Held, 1984). This problem-solving approach to ethical issues en- 
tails enumeration of positive and negative utilities that can be shown to result 
from alternative choices, assigning weights to each, and hopefully arriving at a 
measure of consequences. This utilitarian calculus hopefully suggests the alterna- 
tive to be preferred because it yields the maximum overall good. If the conflict is 
viewed as requiring choices from among competing rights, those of students and 
those of the community of consumers, for example, a deductive mode of reason- 
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ing may be employed. Starting with the ethical imperatives that define these rights 
and concluding with a lexical ordering of imperatives that determine the priorities 
among rights, it will suggest the choices to be preferred. In this deontological 
mode of reasoning, consequences are of little or no significance. Judging from the 
professional social work literature, partisan positions on interests and rights have 
been debated, but practically nothing has been done to establish guidelines for 
reasoning about such conflicts (Levy, 1976; Lewis, 1984; Loewenberg & Dolgoff, 
1982; Reamer, 1982). It is of little solace to note that the NASW Code of Ethics is 
unenlightening on ways to establish what constitutes a client’s interest, and on 
how one ought to reason about conflicting interests in social service practice. 

A third principle in the NASW Code addresses ethical responsibility to 
colleagues. 


ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY TO COLLEAGUES 


The teacher should treat colleagues with respect, courtesy, fairness, and good 


faith. The teacher has the responsibility to relate to the students of colleagues 


with full professional consideration. 

It is relatively easy to recommend to members of a faculty the kind of civi- 
lized behavior with regard to colleagues that they would expect for themselves. 
Respect, courtesy, fairness, honesty, integrity, and good faith are what all persons 
would want shown them by others. Unhappily, in the academic colleagueship, 
complicating difficulties arise that are not without their ethical conundrums. 

Consider the simple case where colleagues disagree on what is to be taught 
and who is best able to teach it. Where the disagreement is substantive in nature, 
the temptation is great to dismiss the opposing view as a reflection of the colleague’s 
intellectual or experiential limitations. Not infrequently, it is the person, not the 
problem, that gets analyzed. Where the disagreement is ideologically based, label- 
ing the opposition in a derogatory way often colors the discussion with insulting and 
threatening innuendoes, which may then be embellished with power plays based 
on rank and tenure differentials. As some studies have suggested, academics seem 
to associate intellectual depth with negative criticism and intellectual superficiality 
with positive evaluation. Where this operates, respect and fairness are sacrificed 
to oneupmanship. This may be particularly stressful where colleagues are in 
competition for a limited resource, promotion, tenure, or a very desirable as- 
signment. 

The second requirement of this principle—suggesting how one ought to re- 
late to students of colleagues—makes heavy demands on the first. Students can be 
neglected and abused. Failure to attend to their needs, often by acts of omission, 
not commission, jeopardizes students in course and field work. Students can also 
be unknowingly drawn into conflicts among faculty members, and abused in situ- 
ations not of their own making. Failure to implement a field-advising function not 
infrequently contributes to neglect. Discouraging students from registering for a 
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colleague’s course for reasons that are unrelated to the student’s educational needs 
can contribute to abuse. 

The two parts of this principle often are involved in a single activity having 
serious ethical implications. For example, when a faculty member lends an en- 
couraging ear to student complaints about a colleague or more directly supports 
the complaint, promoting its elaboration, without cautioning the students to dis- 
cuss the complaint with the teacher being judged and sharing with the colleague 
the fact that a complaint has been registered, serious ethical issues are raised. Or, 
as not infrequently occurs, a faculty member may initiate a complaint about a 
colleague to the Dean (“his students haven’t learned a thing”) without first dis- 
cussing the complaint with the colleague involved. While it is unreal to expect a 
total absence of rumor, gossip, and innuendo that normally accompany the infor- 
mal operation of a school, one does expect that such distracting and sometimes 
destructive behavior be discouraged. 

One noteworthy failure to adhere to principles is exemplified in situations 
where a teacher uses the classroom to advocate a personally favored ideological 
or theoretical position without providing the students the opportunity to consider 
other conflicting views that are known to exist. Using the classroom to advocate a 
particular dogma is especially reprehensible when a colleague’s differing posi- 
tion is used to force students to take sides, not on the merits of the positions 
espoused, but on the basis of allegiance to the instructors involved. Such occur- 
rences are almost always destructive of sound learning, particularly where the 
substantive content of a course involves efforts to establish “truths,” or “truths” 
that are not long-lasting. 

The obverse side of the classroom as platform issue, is the threat to academic 
freedom that is involved when teachers are threatened because they present un- 
popular or deviant points of view for consideration by their students. The McCarthy 
period is still in our memories to warn against such threats, with the harmful 
effects on scholarship and free discussion. Recently, papers have carried the news 
of a renewed attempt to stifle free expression on campuses, sponsored by a right- 
wing conservative group (AAUP, 1985; Newsday, 1985; Science, 1985). They are 
instructing students to report teachers, particularly in the social sciences, who are 
“liberals” and who fail to present adequately the conservative point of view. Hav- 
ing unknown informers in one’s classroom, and an organized self-appointed cen- 
sure group ready to act on such informer reports, is threatening to academic 
freedom, and the underlying assumptions that inform this ethical imperative. The 
recent acknowledgment that the President of the United States at one time acted 
as an FBI informer on his colleagues undoubtedly sets up a model of duplicity 
that this principle is intended to discourage. Clearly, schools wishing to encour- 
age adherence to the principle of collegial relationships, would be well advised to 
provide, within their structure, for procedures that will protect academic freedom 
for their teachers, even as teachers are encouraged to demonstrate the behavior 
this principle is intended to promote. 

Another ethical imperative in the NASW Code addresses the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to the school administration and the college. It states: 
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The teacher should adhere to commitments made to the employing 
organization. 

Let us take a given, the expectation that administrators of schools and col- 
leges will adhere to their commitments made to the teacher. This assumption may 
be the root of many evils, because it is often not the case that commitments made 
by administrators are adhered to. But assuming such adherence as a “given” sim- 
plifies a discussion of the reciprocal responsibility of the teacher. 

One expects the teacher to live up to obligations and duties agreed to in the 
employment contract. But ethical issues concerning these commitments surface 
prior to the contract being agreed to by all parties concerned. There are job appli- 
cants who verbally commit themselves to accepting a position while negotiating 
for a position elsewhere, ending up as “no-shows.” Schools have lost lines for a 
year or more because of no-shows. There are applicants who provide incomplete 
or inaccurate information, deliberately misleading the employer. There are appli- 
cants who plan other time-demanding involvements yet sign contracts knowing 
that such outside commitments would disqualify them as applicants for the posi- 
tion. The examples of departures from this ethical principle that occur before 
contracts have been signed are limited only by the creative imagination of unethi- 
cal applicants. When students learn of such behavior on the part of their mentors, 
and they do, an unfortunate example is set. 

But once having accepted a position, failure to fulfill the obligations and 
assumed duties that come with the job constitutes a major breach of ethical be- 
havior. Arriving late for class; engaging in outside work that interferes with the 
performance of duties; failing to meet deadlines when returning papers and grades; 
comments that leave students confused as to what was missing or unacceptable in 
reports or term papers; starting class sessions late and ending early; failing to 
provide appropriate course outlines, bibliographies, criteria for evaluating perfor- 
mance and grading; being unavailable for individual appointments with students; 
ignoring requests to serve on key committees and assist in administrative tasks 
required to assure the success of the overall program; and so on, all may, in cer- 
tain circumstances, constitute unethical behavior, violating agreed-upon commit- 
ments to the school, college, and students as well. Judgment in these situations 
would have to identify behavior that suggests a pattern of consistent failure to 
perform duties assumed in agreeing to serve in the teaching position. Guidelines 
for making judgments in such cases are sorely lacking and inferences of unethical 
conduct must be drawn with caution. Nevertheless, failure to press for rectifica- 
tion of such behavior can result in some students being denied the quality educa- 
tion provided others. 

An unusual aspect of this principle flows from the nature of academic per- 
sonnel procedures, where colleagues conduct peer reviews when considering can- 
didates for retention, promotion, and tenure. The procedures followed in such 
reviews require integrity, honesty, and all the other attributes noted earlier but, in 
addition, ask of the reviewers that the needs of the school and university, as well 
as the needs of the colleague, be considered. Not infrequently, the two may not 
coincide. An otherwise meritorious performance may be increasingly irrelevant 
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to the changing mission of the school. In accepting to serve on such a peer review 
body, a commitment to the school is essential, and this may override a commit- 
ment to particular colleagues. Failure to accept the responsibility that this posi- 
tion demands can have short-term effects on faculty morale, and long-term effects 
on the quality of education the school can provide for its students. Both in the 
process whereby members of such peer review bodies are selected or elected, and 
in the willingness of respected colleagues to serve, once chosen, there are oppor- 
tunities to department from this principle in spirit, if not in relation to a formal 
contract. 

Another principle in the NASW Code addresses the responsibility of the 
teacher to the profession. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PROFESSION 


The teacher should uphold and advance the values, ethics, knowledge, and mis- 
sion of the profession. 

A confusion that can result from the implementation of this principle stems 
from the dual identity of the social work teacher. Which of the two professional 
functions—educator or social worker—is the social work teacher expected to 
uphold and advance? Some would say both, while others would straddle the am- 
biguity by cautioning “it depends.” What can be agreed upon is the need to be 
governed by ethical guidelines in either function. It is useful, nevertheless, to note 
some critical differences that are associated with these two functions. 

The teacher is engaged in assisting students to master skills preparatory to 
becoming a knowledgeable practitioner. This is the primary good to be realized. 
Ethical commendations that guide the teacher are intended to operationalize the 
value that promotes this “good.” Social work practitioners are primarily engaged 
in promoting the well-being of consumers of their service. The “good” here is 
achieved by helping recipients realize personal health, security, justice, educa- 
tion, self-realization, and aesthetic satisfaction, and helping society provide sup- 
portive resources in each of these areas. Thus, granted overlap in values to be 
realized, the differences in the purposes of each function can’t help but influence 
the roles each—the teacher and the social worker—will be expected to enact. For 
this reason, while the teacher may serve as a “model” of ethical behavior for the 
student, others, particularly the field work supervisor and practitioners in the field 
work agency, can have equal or greater influence as “models” from whom ethical 
behavior for the practitioner can be “caught.” Thus, if this principle is to be real- 
ized in practice, it requires that not only the teacher, and the school, but the field 
work instructor and the field work agency hold to standards that maintain the 
integrity of the profession and that promote the mission of the school and the 
profession. 

To uphold and advance the values and ethics of the profession, it is necessary 
to advocate for the goals and objectives of the profession. This requires partisan 
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activity, favoring programs and policies without which these goals and objectives 
will not be realized. Thus, to implement this principle the social work teacher is 
expected to engage in social action, with all its consequences. The teacher as 
educator is expected to be open to conflicting views, serving as a detached con- 
veyor of truths, not a rigid adherent to a particular cause. As professional and 
educator, he or she can feel pressured to both advocate and remain detached, yet 
conflicted in trying to do both. There are many opportunities for the teacher to 
participate in social action, and also to present a rounded view of program and 
policies. He or she need not take advantage of all these opportunities, and is free 
to select issues he wishes to address. What the teacher is ethically prescribed not 
to do, is to ignore all opportunities to act on this principle. Teachers who identify 
themselves with particular causes that are consistent with the profession’s values 
and goals, are important role models for initiates into the profession. In carrying 
this obligation with courage and conviction, they need not depart from the other 
ethical imperatives already discussed. Teachers who manage to act on this prin- 
ciple with integrity and creativity are among the most admirable practitioners of 
their craft. 

The NASW Code also addresses the teacher’s ethical responsibility to society. 


ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY TO SOCIETY 


The teacher should promote the general welfare of society. 

It is hard to imagine a social work teacher who would deliberately set out to 
undermine the general welfare of society, assuming the definition of welfare is 
congenial with the point of view of the teacher. It is how one defines the general 
welfare and what one believes are appropriate actions to promote it that create 
ethical dilemmas for the teacher. 

A teacher may believe in incremental changes as the primary or only way in 
which the general welfare can be advanced. Where this results in a perspective 
that requires a more tolerant view of inequities that are long-standing, even if 
recognized to be unfair, the teacher holding this belief may be perceived by some 
students as willing to accept injustices as a necessary condition that cannot be 
corrected in a timely fashion. Another teacher may believe that radical reform of 
social institutions is the only way in which the general welfare can be advanced. 
This latter perspective may be critical of existing practices that perpetuate the 
injustices that reform is intended to rectify. The teacher holding this belief may be 
perceived by some students as insensitive to the day-to-day needs of individuals. 
While neither of these extremes need typify any one teacher’s stance, communi- 
cating a belief in the unity of “cause and function,” of social purpose and personal 
service in each instance of practice, is difficult. We have yet to establish criteria 
that are universally accepted as measures of the extent to which a teacher’s behav- 
ior provides evidence that he or she is promoting the general welfare of society. 
When a teacher is especially caring and attends to individual student’s peculiar 
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circumstances and needs, does such activity on behalf of the student’s private 
troubles promote the general welfare? One would have to weigh the cost of such 
attention to one student’s needs against depleted teacher time and resource that 
other students may have to pay. It may be argued that the teaching function is 
primarily educational and diverting energies from this function to a caring one is 
not in the interest of the general welfare, even if caring can be shown to promote 
the central educational purpose of teaching. The stricture that student counseling 
not be confused with psychotherapy, that it remain focused on its educational 
intent, touches on this issue. 

Conversely, when a teacher is especially concerned with advocacy on behalf 
of professional values and goals, taking time away from students, who thereby 
miss opportunities to receive individual counseling, can such behavior be consid- 
ered consistent with this ethical imperative? Ideally, if every teacher activity con- 
currently advocated for a social purpose as it promoted an individual service, the 
tensions generated by adhering to this required behavior would be minimized. 
Unfortunately, as is true of so many issues involving the relationship of ends and 
means, life does not provide easy choices, and seeking to do good while fulfilling 
a requirement to do what is right is ever a rich source for ethical dilemmas. 

These six illustrative ethical principles, adapted from the NASW Code, serve 
to identify the difficulties teachers face in seeking to engage in ethical teaching, 
i.e., in behaving in an ethical fashion, setting an example for students to follow. 
Based on the discussion of these principles, I will conclude by suggesting prac- 
tice principles that, if followed, could promote teacher behavior that models the 
ethical imperatives advanced in the Code. 


1. Teachers should assume that in all areas of activity associated with their teach- 
ing function—in class, field, counseling, administration, or when pursuing a 
scholarly purpose—their roles will necessarily confront them with choices that 
involve ethical issues. 

2. Teachers should consciously and appropriately share with colleagues and stu- 
dents their own difficulties in trying to resolve ethical dilemmas that surface in 
their work. Teachers ought to solicit from colleagues and students evaluations 
of their—the teacher’s—personal judgments about problematic ethical situa- 
tions. Such observations should be used to monitor their own understanding 
and behavior. 

3. Teachers should sensitize themselves to how one reasons about ethical issues; 
how to recognize when, in fact, an ethical rather than a practice issue is in- 
volved. 

4. Teachers should realize they are always on stage for their students. In the drama 
of social work education all the actors influence the behavior of others, all 
contribute to their understanding of what is ethical and what is not. No situa- 
tion is ethically neutral. 
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monies and third-party payments. Having to depend on the same sources of rev- 
enue, private non-profits and for-profits have become more and more alike in the 
services they render, and the personnel they employ. 

Moreover, faced with shrinking revenues, private non-profits have moved to 
increase their sponsorship of for-profit subsidiaries, which evaluate their success 
using criteria common to for-profit corporations. No wonder, then, that some are 
led to consider a convergence thesis, anticipating in time a blending of private 
non-profit and for-profit modes of service delivery. Despite these developments, 
this essay does not adopt the convergence perspective, choosing instead to focus 
on fundamental differences that distinguish the private non-profit from the for- 
profit organization in the human service arena. These differences are discernable 
in the metaphor “gift giving.” 


GIFT-GIVING RELATIONSHIPS 


The community may choose to ignore the service needs of recipients as frequently 
as it seeks to provide for such needs. Those who shape community policy set 
ceilings on expenditures, exercising control over the quality and scope of human 
services. Typically, policy makers prefer to calculate consequences in market terms, 
that is, in terms of what they believe the community will accept and can afford. 
For those whose altruistic motives cause them to extend the criteria beyond those 
that policy makers are willing to support, operating “in the red” may represent a 
preferred alternative to ignoring identified needs. Their willingness to supple- 
ment allocations, using their own personal and financial resources, may be viewed 
as a form of gift giving. 

Such gift giving can be considered from three perspectives: the giver, the 
recipients, and others not immediately involved in the exchange. Each perspec- 
tive can be described in terms of the motivations, opportunities, and capacities of 
the participants. The ethical imperatives entailed in a gift-giving relationship pro- 
vide guidance for acceptable moral behavior and attitudes. In addition to the per- 
spectives of the actors and their ethics, there are the imperatives that guide the 
practice, the organization, and the societal context. While a full appreciation of 
the gift-giving relationship requires a detailed analysis of all these elements in 
their interaction over time, the scope of this essay will permit only an initial dis- 
cussion of the key perspectives.! 


MOTIVATION: THE PROVIDER 


The primacy of an altruistic impulse that is inherent in a giving relationship, more 
than any other factor, distinguishes the private non-profit from the for-profit hu- 
man service transaction. Giving because of guilt or pressure, or giving because 
one wants to, and the range between extremes, all entail an altruistic element so 
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alternatives, and is not free to choose the conditions under which service can be 
obtained, can only exercise control over his or her use of self in exploiting access 
opportunities. For such recipients, altruistic motivations are usually subordinate 
to a self-serving interest, which the conditions of eligibility tend to require. Ac- 
ceptable behavior and attitudes, for recipients having no choice, are dictated by 
the provider who sets the standards of morality that must accompany the recipient 
role. 

For the recipient with options from which preferred choices are possible, the 
motivation that sponsors the service may be significant. It is possible that the 
recipient who is free to choose believes that the service offered is provided as a 
gift and may be favorably disposed toward receiving it. Knowing that profit is not 
the motivating factor may lead to more trust in the service provider’s intentions. 
More likely, however, is a consumer preference to avoid a dependent role. 

Thus, for the recipient, as well as the provider, motivation is a factor that 
influences the scope of activities that are likely to generate ethical commitments. 
It is important to realize that among private non-profits that originated out of an 
altruistic motive, some may not sustain this motive. Such organizations take on 
the attributes of the for-profits, including dependence on market conditions rather 
than need assessment when making operational decisions. On the other hand, 
there is also the possibility that a for-profit operation may provide a service for a 
special target population at a loss, providing evidence of its motivation to contrib- 
ute to the community’s well-being. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Private non-profit organizations often restrict access to their services to specific 
target populations. Religious, ethnic, gender, age, geographic, and financial criteria 
frequently determine who will be eligible for access to the service. The for-profit 
service is more likely to limit access on the basis of market factors and cost:benefit 
calculations, for understandable reasons. Competitive considerations often deter- 
mine market shares and turf battles for control of the market can be costly. For- 
profits are likely to limit access on the basis of attributes of the potential consumer 
where purchase-of-service contracts specify such restrictions. The private non- 
profits, on the other hand, will tend to respond to the commitment of contributors 
whose motivations for establishing the service include identification with a target 
population with which some communal associations are involved. Typically, in 
the provision of human services, where public monies underwrite the cost of such 
services, both private non-profits and for-profits may modify their access condi- 
tions to reflect the interests of the funding source. Thus, in human service pro- 
grams, where so large a share of financial cost is paid by tax revenue monies, the 
differences between private non-profits and for-profits may be less discernable, 
but nevertheless remain and can surface very rapidly when tax levy funds are 
curtailed. 
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This brief discussion of the motivations, opportunities, and capacities of the 
actors in the service drama need to be viewed in the context or scene in which 
practice occurs. 


THE CONTEXT 


It is useful to view the not-for-profit human service organization as a social envi- 
ronment having significant impact on the actors in the service drama, including 
their actions, functions, role, and purposes. It is equally helpful to perceive the 
organization as being nested in an encompassing environment, including a mar- 
ket-responsive economy and political commitment to maximize the benefits that 
such an economy generates. The achievements of this surrounding political 
economy and cultural environment, and its shortcomings, necessarily have a sig- 
nificant impact on the work of the private non-profit human service organization. 
Ethical issues generated by the work of the organization are embedded in the 
political economy of the milieu, the particular organization, and the internal envi- 
ronment, and are shaped by the behavior, effect, and cognition of those who do 
the work of the organization. The quality of the ethical components can be judged 
against standards used to judge behavior, effects, and cognitions, as well as the 
standards derived from professional and organizational codes. 


THE COMMON GOOD 


The non-profit is, in the view of the sanctioning community, intended to serve the 
health, welfare, and educational needs of its citizens, particularly the most vulner- 
able. Its tax-exempt status is bestowed in recognition of this fact. Should anything 
occur that suggests that the organization seeks to act like a for-profit corporation, 
the tax-exempt status is challenged on at least two grounds. First, that the 
organization’s commitment to the primacy of the common good may be weak- 
ened by acommitment to personal gain. Further, that once it has entered the com- 
petitive for-profit market, tax-exemption serves as a subsidy giving it an unfair 
competitive advantage. 

The importance of the primacy of commitment to the community’s well- 
being is evident in the expectations that flow from it. Administration, staff, and 
board are expected to operate in a manner that reflects this commitment; resources 
are allocated on the basis of a lexical ordering determined by this commitment. 
While recipients of services and applicants as well may believe that their interests 
take precedence in allocating the organization’s resources, this is only the case 
where their interests coincide with the organization’s commitment to the common 
good. Where the consumers’ interests, or those of the organization’s participants, 
do not coincide with the common good the organization is committed to serve, it 
is expected by the sanctioning bodies that precedence will be given to the com- 
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function as intended to provide an affordable service that is profitable as well. 
The emotional and physical examination that accomplishes the ethical battering 
experienced by the former is in sharp contrast with the monetary satisfaction that 
entrepreneurial acumen provides. In addition to the wish to make better use of 
hard-earned skills, and the freedom to organize one’s practice with greater inde- 
pendence, human service workers who shift to private practice may also find more 
satisfaction in the financial rewards of entrepreneurial practice and concurrently 
suffer less stress than accompanies work in the non-profit sector. Altruism is not 
necessarily the primary motivating factor in their choice. 


RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Private non-profit and for-profit human service organizations agree on certain 
obligations incurred in accepting to produce and market their commodities. Both 
seek to assure access to their services, to be sensitive and responsive to individual 
differences, to sustain the necessary supports that recipients need in order to man- 
age an appropriate use of their program’s resources, and to protect the privacy of 
recipients of their services. The degree to which these obligations are fulfilled, 
however, may vary when different criteria are used to determine organizational 
success. These criteria include the following: 


Sensitivity 


Respect for the dignity of persons seeking help requires sensitivity to their special 
needs and responsiveness to individual differences. 

Sensitivity to special needs and responsiveness to individual differences can 
be expensive to sustain in a human service organization. Both require great skill 
in the assessment of need and of persons. Such “quality” components in programs 
absorb costly resources without increasing income. Evidence suggests that for- 
profit as well as some non-profit organizations are more likely to screen out persons 
who cannot afford the quality services they wish to provide or whose problematic 
situations are likely to make extraordinary demands on program resources.” 


Sustained Support 


To be truly available an offer of service must include sustained support in manag- 
ing an appropriate use of service. 

Lacking such support, those in greatest need are less likely to benefit from 
the offer and may be further disadvantaged. 

Sustained support in managing an appropriate use of the service provided 
assumes the organization accepts an obligation to the recipient that goes beyond 
making the service available. Such an obligation is often costly, particularly in the 
multi-problem recipient and typically among the more disadvantaged. To avoid 
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Chapter Notes 


1. This essay avoids discussion of the usual assertions that non-profits assure access 
to public goods at the lowest possible price, are subject to the same controls as public 
organizations, do not cost society as much as for-profits, are better suited to provide 
service their customers cannot evaluate, and provide employees the best kind of 
environment. The empirical data needed to establish the correctness of these assertions 
are in short supply and conclusive evidence that they are facts, not myths, is lacking. 

2. The experience of New York City may not be exceptional. The New York Times 
(September 11, 1987) reported that Dr. Lois Marcos, head of psychiatric services for the 
municipal hospitals of New York City, said the private, non-profit hospitals of New York 
City are reneging on a commitment to treat more of the indigent mentally ill: “Some 
private hospitals tended to restrict psychiatric admissions to less seriously disturbed patients 
with health insurance, leaving municipal hospitals with the burden of treating the most 
disturbed and indigent patients.” Such practices were described by Marcos as “taking the 
cream from the top.” 

3. Testifying before the Sub-Committee on Domestic Marking, Consumer Affairs, 
and Nutrition, House Committee on Agriculture (May 5, 1987) Robert Greenstein, Director 
of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, cited the following as an example of a 
violation of the principle of welfare reform, that those who work or who participate in 
employment and training programs should not be disadvantaged by this participation. 


Several states have found an anomaly in the new employment and training 
program regarding child care. If a recipient must incur child care costs to par- 
ticipate in a program, reimbursement for these costs is limited to $25 a month. 
This, of course, is far below typical child care costs virtually anywhere in the 
country. 
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Chapter 15 


Values and Ethics in Agency Practice 
for a Caring and Just Service 


Again using the metaphor of the drama, in this essay Lewis links the roles and 
behaviors of actors in a nonprofit agency to the definition of our civilization. 
He articulates an ethical framework that integrates a charitable view (that 
emphasizes skill enhancement) with a justice view (that promotes social reform) 
and, thereby, provides the ethical basis for a resolution of these competing 
perspectives. 


Values serve many purposes. They constitute one’s belief in what is good and 
right. They spell out the elements in human relationships that are to be preferred. 
In combination, they provide the building blocks for differing ideologies. They 
act as persistent reinforcers, supporting sought-after changes in attitudes and be- 
havior. In helping relationships through which services are provided, where changes 
in attitudes are intended to produce changes in behavior, and vice versa, the changes 
achieved are less likely to be sustained if not accompanied by changes in values. 

For our purposes Pll assume we all believe that persons ought to be viewed 
as having the inherent right to be treated with dignity and respect. Their right to 
autonomy and privacy should be protected. All should have equal opportunity to 
realize their own potential, even if this requires that unequals be treated unequally. 
All should be secure in their persons, free from physical and mental threats and so 
on. PII also assume that these values are to be realized in the behavior and atti- 
tudes of board members, volunteers, staff, and administration. Now, what if these 
assumptions are unfounded? What if there is not agreement on the values that are 
to be valued by the agency’s programs and policies. Would it make a difference in 
agency practice? 

Only if each acted on the basis of his or her different beliefs. As usually 
prescribed, values are generalized abstractions. They are most frequently cited to 
justify goals and purposes, equally general and abstract. If they are to make a 
difference they must be acted on, and this requires guiding principles, adherence 
to which assures their implementation. Such guidelines are provided by ethical 
principles or imperatives. Where such imperatives are lacking, it is doubtful that 
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relevant values will find expression in practice. Values would then hardly matter, 
and different ideologies would persist without their assumptions being challenged. 

Thus, to pursue an interest in ethics is a dangerous business. It can bring 
disharmony and conflict to an otherwise smooth functioning operation. On the 
other hand, not to pursue ethical issues may prove uneconomical and dysfunc- 
tional. It can lead to a practice that is effective and efficient in doing the wrong 
thing, even if occasionally one does the right thing for the wrong reasons. The 
collective interest of board members, volunteers, staff, and administration in value 
and ethical issues is prompted by the joint obligation they have assumed to deliver 
a social service under the auspice of a family agency. The different functions of 
the participants in this service drama result in differing perceptions of which val- 
ues are to be emphasized. 

The ethical imperatives that guide those seeking to act on these values like- 
wise will vary for participants. But unless there is overall agreement on core groups 
of values and ethical imperatives to justify the goals and objectives of the agency, 
the danger is ever present that an unprincipled practice may result. I will not use 
our time together to pursue in detail the core values I expect all concerned would 
accept as justifying the agency’s purpose. Instead, I will focus on ethical impera- 
tives and some of the dilemmas they pose for the actors in the service drama. For 
convenience sake, these imperatives will be considered under three headings: vir- 
tues, obligations, and duties. Together they constitute the common good. The ser- 
vice drama will be viewed from the perspectives of the actors, action, agency, 
scene, and mission. If my approach succeeds in its intent, I should be able to 
summarize my major points in a statement of practice principles that are appro- 
priate to a service that is both goal-oriented and ethical. 

First, let us consider the scene: The ethical context in which current agency 
practice is framed. A new journal entitled, Ethics: Easier Said Than Done sum- 
marizes, in its lead editorial, the scene in which value and ethical issues are cur- 
rently being addressed. 


In 1987, revelations of the Iran-Contra deceits, Ivan Boesky’s greed, Jim 
Bakker’s hypocrisy, Gary Hart’s arrogant insensitivity, and dozens of lesser 
stories of selfishness, dishonesty, and moral weakness presented a major chal- 
lenge to the self-image and self-esteem of Americans. 


This occurred after Watergate, which demonstrated that a president lied, and 
that a public trust could not be taken for granted. The names of Michael Deaver, 
Lynn Nofziger, Edwin Meese, and at the local level, Mannes, Meyerson:' all per- 
sons of note tainted with the smudge of unethical conduct. When industrial and 
financial leaders, government officials, major sports figures, and religious spokes- 
persons are publicly censured for unethical behavior, we must wonder what val- 
ues underpin their dishonest, unfair self-serving activities. Their example promotes 
a deeply felt distrust of government, business, and political organizations. This 
distrust can’t help but affect how social service organizations are viewed by their 
clientele as well. Coming at a time when our national priorities have decimated 
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human service programs and have contributed to an increase in the number of 
persons living below the poverty line, is it any wonder that clients who see their 
common human needs denied also question the motivations and intentions of or- 
ganizations and personnel supposedly there to help them? During the past decade 
it has become increasingly more difficult to help people, and the troubles of people 
have become more pervasive and unyielding to professional intervention. 

Earlier, I noted that for an agency to succeed in its purpose, the participants 
in the service drama must agree and act on a common core of shared values. I am 
nevertheless sensitive to the misleading nature of a moral consensus. Recently, 
one of my doctoral students sought to test the ethical judgments of field education 
supervisors. Using a set of vignettes, each depicting an ethical dilemma that could 
well occur in their practice, the supervisors were asked to select among alterna- 
tive decisions they might make in seeking to resolve these dilemmas. There was a 
high level of agreement among supervisors, and based on the scale of moral ma- 
turity used in the study, with few exceptions all evidenced a high level of matu- 
rity. Unhappily, when asked to explain the basis for their choices, there was little 
agreement, with some offering no explanation, other than a “gut feeling.” In short, 
as the philosopher Stephen Toulmin (1986) observed in a comparable situation, 
“they could agree what they were agreeing about; but, apparently, they could not 
agree why they agreed about it.” Or, as another scholar observed, “Scratch a moral 
consensus and you will find a chaos of principles.” I expect this state of affairs is 
prevalent where ethical dilemmas are being confronted in all aspects of our daily 
living, but especially in an agency offering a caring service. 

We know that ideas and experiences are not independent because everything 
we feel is modulated by what we know, and everything we know is influenced by 
how we feel about it. We know, for example, that all civilized societies would, 
ideally, seek to promote the health of their members, assuring them the benefits of 
a just and secure environment; promote knowledge and aesthetic satisfaction; and 
provide opportunities for them to realize their full potential. Any one of you would 
want these needs met for yourself and others, particularly those near and dear to 
you. We also know that achieving these ideals is not easy for the individual or 
family unit. Thus, all civilized societies have a health care system, economic struc- 
ture, legal structure, and an educational system; they promote the arts, and hope- 
fully, provide support for individuals and families seeking to realize these goods. 

The major mission of social service agencies in our society is to enhance 
opportunities for individuals, families, and communities to realize these goods 
even for their most disadvantaged members. In this respect, the staffs, boards, 
volunteers, and clients of social agencies help, by their actions, to define our civi- 
lization and to serve as civilizing agents. Belief in the moral right of persons to 
realize these common human needs can serve to justify the core values for the 
actors in the service drama. But while we know these things, we are not as clear as 
we might be as to how we feel about them. 

For example, a startling aspect of the most recent focus on the poor, in state- 
ments of various religious bodies and presidential candidates, is the lack of a 
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crusading intention to do away with poverty altogether—not by feeding the poor 
to the lions, but by inviting them to share in the abundance long evident on the 
tables of the affluent. In contrast to the spirit that characterized the 1960s, there is 
now a significant body of opinion that believes the poor will always be with us; 
that these “less fortunate,” unsuccessful ones are born to their lot; are paying for 
their follies; are inferior in their abilities and morals; in short, deserve to be poor. 
The very idea that there need not be poor people in our society, that policies and 
choices made by our leadership can be designed to eliminate poverty from our 
midst—(a view more prevalent in the early 1960s when the War on Poverty was 
launched by the Johnson Administration)—appears to be a marginal view today. 
In the past decade, the increase in the number of people living in poverty has 
furthered the more pessimistic view. The reason for this pessimistic view may be 
gleaned from our experience with the War on Poverty in the 1960s. 

To win that war, we would have had to confront the possibility of total de- 
struction of life on this planet, and opt for the alternative of a peaceful and com- 
petitive coexistence among nations. If the choice had been for peace, the energies 
devoted to the production of bombs and bullets would have instead been devoted 
to shaping the plowshares for harvesting a previously unimaginable plenty. In- 
stead, the arms race continued, resulting in the dilemma of a steadily increasing 
military power and steadily decreasing national security. The wealth of nations 
spent on military account has been more than the entire national income of all 
poor nations combined. The hungry one-fifth of humanity, and the malnourished 
one-third would clearly have benefited from the diversion of resources to agricul- 
tural research and education. Unhappily, for all Americans, not only the poor, the 
perspective embodied in the Economic Opportunity Act of the mid-1960s was not 
pursued. 

Thus we are confronted with the results of our immoral behavior, our own 
unfortunate choices—evidenced in homeless people crowding our shelters and 
sleeping in our streets; school systems failing in their mission for lack of resources; 
a large segment of our population not covered by medical insurance and lacking 
in adequate health care; chronic underemployment and increasing job-loss in ba- 
sic industries; decaying bridges and roadways; depleting housing stocks, etc. 

But possibly of greater interest is the state of our economy, sharply delin- 
eated by Black Monday, when the market crashed on October 19, 1987. For the 
first time, the possibility of a breakdown in the international as well as national 
economy was openly discussed by key financial bodies in our country and abroad. 
The devastation such a meltdown of the financial community would cause for the 
most vulnerable in our population is too awful to contemplate. 

For social agencies that serve families in need, not only are shrunken bud- 
gets and inadequate resources byproducts of our present economic policies, but 
the problems their clientele experience are more severe than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Since the end of World War II, movements seeking justice and fairness in the 
treatment of the sexes, racial minorities, and handicapped and otherwise disad- 
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vantaged populations have challenged all Americans to re-examine our consciences. 
In short, the discouraging lack of morality in our national leadership, and the 
conscionable disregard of the needs of the most disadvantaged, have contributed 
to the scene in which our social service agencies find themselves, as they move to 
a critical examination of their own ethical behavior. 


THE ACTORS 


The actors in the service drama are the worker, the client, and in a more indirect 
fashion, the administrator and board members. For our purposes, I will limit my 
focus to the lead actors, the worker and client, leaving to later consideration the 
other actors as they participate in the agency’s work. The critical ethical concern 
of the lead actors in the drama is encompassed in a wish to protect the quality of 
the helping relationship, most often designated as a concern to protect standards. 
To the actors, tampering with the helping relationship, by reducing resources, 
restricting available service time in order to increase coverage of cases, altering 
the manner in which services are rendered in order to conserve resources, etc., 
represents departures from high standards. In a worse case scenario, the client 
becomes a means rather than an end. The worker’s and client’s integrity and 
autonomy are sacrificed to another end—efficient use of insufficient agency 
resources. 

While the agency is seeking to do good as best it can, it is viewed by the 
actors as failing to refrain from doing harm and engaging in a process that pro- 
motes distributive injustice. The results achieved by departures from standards 
are manifest in worker burnout and client distrust. Standards degenerate from the 
ideal for practice. The challenge to the worker/volunteer and the client is to advo- 
cate more forcefully on the client’s behalf, to achieve a more just allocation of 
resource for the particular client without doing so at some cost to other clients. 
The inevitable dilemmas that stem from seeking to do good and to protect rights 
in conditions of insufficient resource are too well known to require elaboration. 


THE ACTION 


There are a variety of approaches to practice on which the actors can draw for 
guidance in the conduct of a helping relationship. None of these approaches— 
psychosocial, behavioral, problem-solving, systems, ecological, existential, etc.— 
are value-free; each encounters ethical issues that generate dilemmas. These issue 
include paternalism, definition of the client’s interest, confidentiality, determina- 
tion of whose goals are to be worked on, who controls the helping process, how 
problems are defined, etc. All of these issues surface in the helping transaction 
and involve ethical judgments. Where limitations are placed on the scope of per- 
missible actions by factors other than the needs of the client and the efficiency of 
the intervention approach, the action itself may prove to be generative of an un- 
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principled practice. An often-cited example is that of doctors, faced with a range 
of possible tests that can be justified in seeking to assess a client’s condition, who 
may first be compelled to do a “pocketbook” diagnosis, since the patient can not 
afford the battery of tests that could be justified. There is always the possibility 
that the client’s problems will be redefined to fit within the scope of what the 
agency can afford, rather than what the clients need. 


THE AGENCY 


Pragmatism is the philosophical preference of agency-sponsored social service 
programs. Viewed as social instruments, agencies usually opt for a consequential 
analysis in arriving at resolutions of ethical dilemmas. As the philosopher Rawls 
observed,’ justice is to institutions what truth is to science. Social work services, 
historically, have been rendered by organizations, and social workers for agencies 
have always had a deep commitment to justice in the treatment of client claims. 
But social workers have consistently served primarily the poor and most disad- 
vantaged. From extensive experience, social work has evolved a deep concern for 
the fair allocation of resources. 

From close association with institutions and the poor, social work has devel- 
oped its commitment to strive for distributive justice. No other human service 
profession has as its primary value the commitment to distributive justice that 
dominates social work’s world view. Thus, for agencies providing social services, 
the obligation to client and community entailed in implementing societally desig- 
nated mandates generates critical choices entailing very complex ethical analy- 
ses. But such analyses are made more complex than they might be where distrust 
permeates a relationship. If truth telling is doubted, scientific claims are distrusted. 
Where justice is lacking, the first element in the relationship to go is trust. When 
agencies do not fulfill their duties and obligations, they generate distrust and bur- 
den the helping relationship with clients. When the societal context is conducive 
to distrust, as noted earlier, the tasks of the agency and staff are made more diffi- 
cult to perform, or in some instances, impossible. 

Thus far, I have commented briefly on four of the five elements in the service 
drama—the scene, actors, action, and agency. What remains to be considered— 
the mission—is of particular interest to the board and the wider community. 

Where an agency takes a “charitable” view of its social purpose, it usually 
sees adjustment and acceptance as the other side of a self-improvement and self- 
elevation expectation of clients. Where the focus is on justice, the agency adds an 
expectation of the community, that it will provide resources that the agency needs 
to achieve the self-realization of its clients. The charitable view emphasizes the 
skill component in agency work, and the justice perspective emphasizes the social 
reform component. When both are integrated in agency practice, one achieves a 
competent practice. 

For policy to reflect this competence, attention must be given to ethical is- 
sues dealing with the common good. Particularly in times of expanding need and 
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contracting resources (incidentally, a chronic condition in social service programs) 
triage-type choices are often approximated in intake policies, defining target popu- 
lations, retaining staff and support services, and deciding who/what program/ser- 
vices shall survive when not all can survive. Such choices are a pressing concern 
of boards and financing bodies. The need to set priorities involves the decision 
makers in both fact-finding and purpose-clarification actions. 

Inevitably, facts are significant but inadequate for ordering value priorities. 
Criteria for determining priorities necessarily require the guidance that ethical 
imperatives provide, if goals justified by values are to be manifest in objectives, 
justified by ethical imperatives. Typically, priority choices, to be congruent with 
the need to act in a just manner, require that equals be treated equally, and unequals, 
unequally. The order of priorities ought not further disadvantage the most disad- 
vantaged, and in fact, ought to raise the expectations of the least advantaged. 
Provision needs to be made to assure participation by those affected by resource 
allocation decisions. These and other ethical imperatives are commended as likely 
to promote the common good of the community, not only the good and rights of 
the immediate recipients and providers of service. 

As should be obvious by now, the impromptu drama I describe is not like any 
ordinary play. There is no director, there is no script, and it is constantly respond- 
ing to the task of a changing audience. It is an historical process that reflects the 
conditions prevalent in our society at any one time. Its creative merit is achieved 
by the original contribution of the actors, and its effectiveness is achieved by the 
way in which the agency organizes the action. In the remainder of this presenta- 
tion, I’ll note some crucial ethical imperatives that I believe should govern the 
provision of services that would be both charitable and just, and will enhance the 
relationships that need trust in order to be effective. 

Among those who have struggled with ethical issues that confront profes- 
sional service providers, there is agreement on at least four ethical imperatives 
that ought to guide all practice. These imperatives cover the concerns of recipient 
and worker alike: 


1. Promoting the autonomy of the actors in the drama. 
2. Beneficence or doing good. 

3. Malfeasance or avoiding doing harm. 

4. Justice—assuring a fair and equitable service. 


Autonomy, and the need to protect the privacy and confidentiality of the 
parties to the service transaction, have received considerable attention in recent 
years, particularly as our nation has confronted the AIDS epidemic. A guiding 
imperative in this area is the caution that we should refrain from seeking informa- 
tion that is not relevant to the service transaction. It is also commended that re- 
cipients of services participate in decisions that affect them, and where incapable 
of such participation, have their interests represented by an appropriate surrogate, 
preferably not the agency providing the service. Assuring the recipient of oppor- 
tunities to make choices is fundamental to the commitment to promote autonomy. 
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Doing good, and the need to protect the rights of those intended beneficia- 
ries of such “best intentions” efforts, usually confront issues related to paternal- 
ism. In providing services to the elderly and to children, and to other often 
dependent populations, the provision of services may call for sacrificing the 
recipient’s rights for the recipient’s own good. The recent cases of homeless street 
people who were forcefully “housed” against their will, highlights a far more 
prevalent practice in providing what we have come to consider “protective ser- 
vices.” The overriding principle in these situations recommends priority be given 
to rights, where rights and “good” are in conflict. When rights are to be sacrificed, 
provision must be made to see that the sacrifice will benefit the recipient who 
makes the sacrifice. 

Refraining from doing harm is particularly difficult in times of scarcity, when 
limited resources are insufficient to satisfy identified need. One ought not further 
burden those already overwhelmed by deprivations, in order to promote a desir- 
able purpose such as may be reflected in a cost-benefit ratio. Policies that dis- 
criminate on the basis of characteristics—such as gender, age, race, ethnic origin, 
etc.—which are not directly relevant to the satisfactory provision of a service 
ought to be avoided. Granted that community neglect, for reasons of cost or preju- 
dice, may make the task of the agency and staff a trying one, it is imperative that 
the agency and staff not contribute to such neglect by its own practices, and by 
failure to press for more adequate provision by the community. The most general 
statement of this imperative is to avoid treating the recipients as a means to an 
end, rather than as ends in themselves. 

The justice provision, as a minimum, asks the service provider to respect the 
three imperatives noted, but further to make special provision for those disadvan- 
taged by circumstance of birth and social conditions. This requires, as I earlier 
noted, that equals be treated equally, and unequals unequally. In this category 
Affirmative Action efforts are commended, and a useful principle formulated by 
the philosopher John Rawls is applicable: that unequal benefits can be justified if 
they raise the expectations of the least advantaged. 

Pll end now, with the understanding that further discussion is needed to make 
more explicit the implications for practice and policy that adherence to these im- 
peratives will generate. 


Chapter Note 


1. The President of the New York City Borough of Queens (Donald Mannes) was 
implicated in a corruption scandal. 
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Chapter 16 


Morality and the Politics 
of Practice 


This essay was the first in U.S. social work literature to apply the ideas of John 
Rawls to the development of practice principles. In addition, well ahead of his 
time, Lewis integrates an application of such issues as privilege, power, self- 
esteem, and trust into his discussion. “Morality,” he argues, is critical be- 
cause “[it] produces a set of values and seeks to generate trust and justice in 
reciprocal human relationships.” 


Science first developed as a method, then as a body of knowledge, and, more 
recently, as a social institution. Scientists now overwhelmingly assume roles as 
professionals employed by large organizations, universities, and governmental 
agencies. Human service professionals similarly have found themselves empha- 
sizing their methods, their knowledge base, or their institutional self-interests at 
different points in their history. The concern for consequences that justify prac- 
tice and the values that direct such concerns are frequently overlooked in the 
history of science but can hardly be ignored in the development of a profession. 
When such values are evident in the product of professional effort, they constitute 
its morality. 

Our nation and the helping professions are currently experiencing a moral 
crisis. This crisis is manifest in every issue confronting the social work profes- 
sion, challenging its very existence. Questions of manpower, professional and 
paraprofessional; of auspices, public and voluntary, profit and nonprofit, religious 
and nonsectarian; of advocacy and treatment; of generalist and specialist; and of 
policy and practice cannot be understood without confronting the moral crisis and 
cannot be resolved without some commitment to deal with the issues posed. 

Although the sciences have helped orient us to issues affecting our means, 
and the applied humanities have oriented us in our choice of ends, our profession 
utilizes a blend of both, formulated as principles and guidelines for practice. These 
practice principles define the performance expected of the principled practitioner 
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and his commitment to a moral practice. Morality produces a set of values and 
seeks to generate trust and justice in reciprocal human relationships. 

The reluctance of professional social work to engage in authoritative ser- 
vices—to doubt the possibility of a professional service in circumstances where 
the recipient is an unwilling participant—stems in part from assumptions con- 
cerning the minimal moral maturity essential for a truly helpful relationship. The 
worker who assumes willing engagement and freedom of choice is reluctant to 
initiate a relationship of fearful dependency with an obedience and punishment 
orientation. He or she is equally reluctant to enter into a self-serving reciprocity 
where contact and exchange are characteristically egoistic and opportunistic. As a 
minimum, almost all of the psychological approaches that provide the conceptual 
underpinnings of practice imply at least some conforming to a stereotypical im- 
age of natural role behavior. The conforming may be only a concession to please 
with a “good-boy” intention. Where this minimal implication is absent, the re- 
cipient is likely to resist involvement in a service relationship that expects some 
degree of commitment on his or her part. 

The recipient who is motivated to use the help to be given and who evidences 
a willingness to conform to rules is more commonly found. He or she behaves in 
an appropriate manner, as defined by the service source, even when rules and 
behavior may be viewed by him or her as burdensome additions to the conform- 
ing role—necessary and entered into only because failure to fulfill them can deny 
him or her access to the resources that he or she badly needs. Studies of helping 
relationships usually find such recipients among the more successful cases of 
short-term service—able to sustain their participation in the helping process long 
enough to transact the transfer of resource that prompted their seeking help and 
maintain their conforming role behavior. 

This degree of commitment, nevertheless, is rarely seen as sufficient for 
achieving a more ambitious psychological influence in a counseling transaction. 
For long-term helping, conforming behavior would seem to require adherence to 
shared standards, rights, and obligations involving a contractual, legalistic orien- 
tation, based on mutual willingness and expectation of positive consequences. 
This level of moral maturity usually cements the relationship with mutually satis- 
factory intentions, releasing energies for growth-yielding experiences generally 
seen as major goals of long-term service. It is only one step further in moral 
maturity for the recipient to pattern his or her behavior on the basis of conscious 
and universal logical principles founded on mutual respect and trust. The recipi- 
ent who has achieved this level of moral maturity is more likely to be psychologi- 
cally free of handicapping attitudes and behavior. He or she can initiate and 
terminate engagement in the helping relationship with minimal need for struc- 
ture—trules and procedures. 

These levels of moral maturity depict different degrees of morality, evalu- 
ated from the perspective of the profession’s view of a recipient’s mature behav- 
ior in a helping relationship. Although these levels suggest a progression with 
reference to dependence-independence, they evidence no such progression with 
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respect to commitment to behavioral norms appropriate to each level. For ex- 
ample, at the lowest level of morality, dependence on outside rules is greatest; at 
the highest level such dependence is practically nil. The degree of the recipient’s 
involvement with the helper, however, will fluctuate at any level of the depen- 
dence-independence continuum. Professional authority is appropriately exercised 
in relation to the recipient since this authority is earned through furthering the 
moral maturity of the recipient in his or her service role. In sharp contrast, the 
exercise of professional authority to compel commitment and the involvement in 
service it would entail is more appropriately viewed as authoritarian and unpro- 
fessional. This difference is fundamental and poses the central issue that con- 
fronts the human service professions in our country today. 

There is work to be done in achieving a level of self-trust that supports one’s 
risking independent behavior when the professional worker helps contribute to 
the clarification of tasks, monitors behavior, identifies weaknesses, and expands 
on alternatives. The consequences of such effort is evident to the recipient in his 
or her own experience. The recipient, in effect, is able to know and claim his or 
her own growth. He or she can willingly yield some control to the helper, whose 
authority is knowingly based on the recipient’s belief in the helper’s capacity to 
provide the service needed. It is an authority based on means, not on ends. 

Commitment, on the other hand, is a matter of trusting the other’s intentions, 
not his competence. It depends on factors affecting, but extending far beyond, the 
relationship. Thus, in a society where social practice and policies evidence a lack 
of regard for distributive justice and privacy, trust is the earliest victim. Such 
practices and policies are increasingly evident at all levels of our own national 
life. A pervasive immorality is contributing to deterioration of the humane con- 
text of professional practice. If this destruction of trust is allowed to continue, it 
will, in time, no longer be possible to engage in an ethical social work practice. 
Instead, a dehumanized welfare service, void of a caring human interface, will 
take its place. Such dehumanized service will provide a computerized, plastic, 
and efficient tool for national pacification, programming people who will be known 
by the company that keeps them and by their code numbers in an omniscient 
surveillance memory bank. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRUST 


Consider what characterizes a relationship without trust. A relationship without 
trust is burdened with fears. It entraps the parties involved in a labyrinth of 
unfathomables: guessing intentions, deciphering motives, or searching for mean- 
ing that arouses or placates doubts. Without trust, a relationship may breed con- 
tempt when it intends respect or create anxiety when it wishes to comfort. Lacking 
this element of reciprocity, it will also be deficient in friendship and love. 

Social workers experience circumstances in their practice that foster distrust 
in their clients and themselves. Common to such circumstances are requirements 
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that foreclose on choices by limiting alternatives. In social work practice, choices 
are most often denied where resources are lacking. The poor and powerless, those 
with the least and needing the most, are frequently the victims of such denials, 
promoting their distrust. Thus, in service encounters that ask for mutual engage- 
ment for good and humane reasons, the expectation of mutual trust may, for many, 
be most unreasonable. Certainly, in times such as we are now experiencing, where 
social workers and services are being separated from the poor by deliberate na- 
tional and state policies, there is good and sufficient reason for distrust. 

In a helping relationship, trust functions to support dependence without fear 
of self-effacement; to inculcate an expectation of joint, mutually beneficial ef- 
fort—despite differences in kind, frequency, and intensity of involvement; to re- 
inforce the belief that assigned obligations will be fulfilled and cooperative effort 
sustained, reassuring participants who might otherwise fear betrayal. Trust serves 
as an organizing device that facilitates the communication of a moral tone to a 
helping relationship. These functions, composed of elements that signal the basis 
for trust, may be evidenced in the circumstance, in the process, and in the 
participant’s attitude and behavior in the relationship. It will be undermined where 
racial, class, cultural, and ethnic differences deny equal and fair access to avail- 
able resources. A society—its institutions and welfare programs—that fails to see 
all persons as ends in themselves (whether they be Vietnamese or Americans), 
fails to give equal weight to the interests of each person affected by an action, or 
which departs from this equality in a way that grants unequal benefits without 
regard for the expectation of the least advantaged, is necessarily unjust in its dis- 
tribution of resources and is not to be trusted. It is crucial for the social work 
profession to develop and support practice principles that will instill trust in the 
helping relationships associated with its services. Such principles should gener- 
ate rules that would commend agencies and workers in the offer of service and the 
helping situation to act in a trustworthy manner. 


PRACTICE PRINCIPLES 


The first set of practice principles deals with fair and equal access to service. 
These principles assume that an absence of justice in the offer and initiation of 
service will seriously undermine that confidence on which trust relies. 


1. The conditions that determine the availability of service should be unformly 
applicable to all partaking of it. Deviations from these conditions are justified 
only when they can be shown to be to everyone ‘s advantage. 


This principle recognizes that trust develops with the expectation that each 
request for help will receive the same consideration, will be evaluated on the basis 
of appropriate and similar criteria, and will be judged by its intrinsic merit as a 
claim on service resources. No person will be privileged without good and appar- 
ent reason or without some provision for those thereby disadvantaged. An ex- 
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ample of privileged consideration in keeping with this principle is the selection of 
a request for special care and treatment where potential for enhancing new knowl- 
edge exists. An example of privileged consideration that contradicts this principle 
is the bypassing of a waiting list in order to facilitate access to service resource 
for a recipient who makes claims based on friendship, kinship, or some other 
irrelevant criteria. This principle also recognizes the chronic limitation of avail- 
able resources; it cautions against exhausting their supply without provision being 
made for those who will be unserved for reasons over which they have no control 
and that otherwise are not grounds for exclusion. 


2. No more should be asked of the recipient in a service relationship than is nec- 
essary and sufficient to transact the intended service. Involuntary involvement 
of a recipient in service for his or her own protection or that of others should 
provide for the defense of the recipient’s rights by persons and procedures not 
under the control of the service source or an agent pressing for such involve- 
ment. 


This principle proposes an allocation of resources and provision of proce- 
dures to protect a recipient against unwarranted intrusion upon his or her privacy. 
Where privacy is denied an individual against his or her wishes, he or she is thereby 
deprived of an essential element of trust: the choice to share a part of him- or 
herself that he or she can otherwise choose to keep from public view. In such 
intimate relationships as love and friendship, the granting of access to one’s oth- 
erwise private self is frequently the most convincing expression of trust. Request- 
ing information in a service relationship must clearly demonstrate its relevance to 
the use the recipient will make of the service and to his or her appropriate partici- 
pation in it. Only under these circumstances can the recipient exercise choice in 
self-revelation and trust the intentions of the offer of service. 

Compelling a person to enter into a relationship that inevitably must subject 
parts of his or her thoughts, attitudes, feelings, and behavior to the scrutiny of 
another is tantamount to victimizing him or her by robbing him or her of an area 
of personal authority and thereby arousing his or her distrust. External authority, 
when imposed and not contracted for, communicates to the person imposed upon 
intentions that are suspect, for they threaten his or her freedom of choice and self- 
determination. Without a reasonable and adequate appeal against imposed au- 
thority, it will convey an authoritarian tone to the relationship this imposition 
establishes. The intervention without request—whether motivated by an intention 
to protect others or to protect a person from his or her own self-destructive behav- 
ior—is most often justified on grounds that the person involved cannot be trusted 
to behave in a socially acceptable manner. This distrust breeds further distrust, 
which, although it can never be totally removed, can be mitigated by providing 
access to a higher authority empowered to subject the intrusion to a test of valid- 
ity, under circumstances not entirely in control of the instigating authority. 

An example of the application of this principle would be in a process whereby 
eligibility for public assistance is determined on the basis of the specific, immedi- 
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ate, and shared evidences of financial need. Another example of the application of 
this principle would be in a child neglect case in which a presentation to a court 
makes provision for an attorney to represent the client, overseeing the interests of 
the family charged with neglect. An example of the failure to comply with this 
principle is determining eligibility for a service through requirements concerning 
political, religious, ethnic, or other personal preferences having no direct bearing 
on the determination of need for the resource requested. 


3. The restraints implicit in the conditions for offering or making claims for ser- 
vice should not be posed as a threat. The risks and obligations entailed in a 
service relationship should not unfairly burden any one participant. 


Given the excess of demand over supply associated with the provision of 
services, preferences must be exercised. In arriving at such priority decisions, 
some recipients will be disadvantaged. Such disadvantage will frequently ask of 
the group affected that they risk the uncertainties of delay and incomplete provi- 
sion and undertake greater obligation of justification of need than is otherwise 
required. Recognizing this fact, this principle requires that such differential treat- 
ment be based on legitimate and relevant criteria, be openly arrived at and uni- 
formly applied, and be subject to ongoing review lest a just procedure in time 
perpetuate an unjust burden. Where the recipient perceives unequal treatment as 
unjustified, fairness is doubted and distrust promoted. 

This principle cautions against surrounding otherwise fair and equal access 
to service with conditions that promote privileged treatment based on unequal 
talents and status. It is unreasonable to expect persons seeking help to have confi- 
dence in processes and procedures that evidently channel their requests into cat- 
egories of service provision differing in quality and quantity when such assignment 
is based on social status and conditions over which they have no control or natural 
differences not subject to alteration by their own conscious and reasoned effort. 
The application of criteria that are unrelated to the elements relevant to the re- 
quest and that are not subject to the influence of a helping resource as a condition 
of access must inevitably deplete the recipient’s image of him- or herself as a 
source of power and influence over his or her own condition. This depletion threat- 
ens one’s sense of self-determination. Similarly, priority considerations determined 
by such criteria do not order preferences on the basis of need, motivation, or 
capacity, but on competitive evaluations. These evaluations are likely to penalize, 
for reasons over which they lack control, those persons who are most disadvan- 
taged. Fair and equal access must anticipate natural and social restraints and not 
be conditioned by them. 

An example of this principle is the fair manner in which provision is made 
for a waiting list and fee assignment in a child guidance clinic. An example of the 
failure to apply this principle is the practice of “first come, first served” allocation 
of resources, without consideration of unequal opportunity or capacity for initiating 
request. This lack of consideration is often evident in the allocation of concrete re- 
sources such as day care, homemaker, camping, or financial emergency relief funds. 
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4. The offer of essential concrete services should include alternatives for the in- 
tended beneficiary. Lacking alternatives, the offer should be made as a matter 
of right, as free of conditioning tests as possible. 


This principle primarily concerns the provision of such basic human needs 
as food, clothing, shelter, and medical care. Where survival depends on access to 
these resources, it is unrealistic to expect persons needing such assistance to trust 
a relationship that intervenes between their request and access to the resource. To 
the applicant who understandably assumes his or her own continued survival to 
be a fundamental right, a requirement that limits this right represents a threat to 
his or her existence. He or she can hardly avoid the implication that the claim is in 
some way doubted and that he or she is not entirely to be trusted. Under these 
circumstances, reciprocal involvements intended to enhance social and psycho- 
logical functioning may be viewed as barriers, not aids, to access. They would 
appear to hold little promise of effective consequences. 

An example of the application of this principle is the provision of unemploy- 
ment compensation as a right. Another example is the provision of emergency 
medical care after natural catastrophes. An example of the contradiction of this 
principle is in the uniform requirement that indigent recipients participate in a 
counseling service as a condition for emergency relief or medical care. 


5. The recipient of service should have the opportunity to experience his or her 
role in its provision as a test of its fairness and not be expected to assume such 
fairness as a precondition for service. 


This principle accepts as an unavoidable accompaniment of a trusting rela- 
tionship the risk entailed in revealing oneself to another, relinquishing thereby 
some element of personal autonomy and self-determination. Deciding on what 
and how much to risk involves the recipient and helper in ambiguous situations 
whose scope and consequences cannot be entirely anticipated. Thus, each new 
encounter with a helping process requires of its participants a willingness to con- 
sider the intent of the other partly on the basis of past experience, but always on 
the basis of performance in the here and now. Foreclosing an existential criterion 
by which participants can evaluate fairness limits the choice to risk based on what 
is new and different in this encounter. This limit denies to each participant the 
opportunity to be judged anew. Emerging changes and growth may in these cir- 
cumstances be discounted for the sake of relative certainties projected from ear- 
lier evidences. In some ways, such projections may become self-fulfilling and in 
other ways may undervalue existing potential. In either case, a fair hearing of a 
current request may be denied. 

An example of the application of this principle is the provision for an initial 
phase in service for mutual exploration of the resources requested, the resources 
available, and the conditions for their utilization. An example of the contradiction 
of this principle is the requirement of detailed, personal history data on applica- 
tion forms, without any explanation of their intended use nor any clear statement 
of their relevance to the decision affecting the applicant’s access to service. 
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The second set of practice principles pertains to the need to provide opportu- 
nities in each service encounter to share risks, engage in frank and responsible 
expression of feeling and thought, and evidence dependable and consistent be- 
havior in order to promote trust among participants in a helping relationship. 


6. The worker should seek to enlarge on choices available to the recipient, in- 
cluding those proposed by the recipient and those newly developed in the course 
of rendering the service. 


This principle regards choice as significant in moral behavior. Choice is as 
essential for trust as opportunity is for self-realization. Choice increases opportu- 
nities for error. Where there is no possibility of error, there is also no basis for 
trust. Willingness to act in uncertain situations is a necessary condition for deter- 
mining one’s commitment to the goals of a relationship that entails some risk to 
one’s self. 

Without choice, decisions are foreclosed. The recipient, denied the option of 
selecting among alternatives, is limited in the risks taken. Where the offer of ser- 
vice is tightly bound by requirements and where resources are limited, the recipi- 
ent may be faced with a take-it-or-leave-it decision. In these circumstances, neither 
the worker nor the recipient has reason to experience together the exploration of 
alternatives so essential to a trusting relationship. Enlarging choices thus consti- 
tutes a significant source of evidence on which convictions about intentions and 
expectations can be developed. Where new choices evolve from the worker- 
recipient interaction itself, anatural bond can evolve that cements the relationship 
with the commitment of both parties. The binding nature of joint discovery rein- 
forces in the explorers a sense of their mutual competence and importance. Fi- 
nally, the attitude that conveys an intention to seek after options is likely to be one 
that is hopeful. An atmosphere of hope, associated with choice, communicates 
belief in potential and thereby encourages trust. 

An example of the application of this principle is acommunity’s providing a 
range of supervised housing services for the aged, with varying degrees of super- 
vised care provided. Such provision makes possible relevant choices based on 
recipient need rather than making do with limited alternatives that may further 
undermine the full potential for self-care of the aged person involved. An ex- 
ample of the failure to adhere to this principle is acommunity child welfare pro- 
gram in which a lack of provision for halfway houses, specialized institutions for 
the emotionally disturbed, sufficient foster-home care, and care away for home 
perpetuates conditions of child neglect and dependency through the very struc- 
ture of service intended to alleviate such conditions. 


7. Potential recipients should be informed about programs for which they are 
eligible. Participating recipients should know when resources sought and prom- 
ised are no longer on hand. Failure to utilize a service or sustained participa- 
tion in a program of service ought not be based on ignorance of the facts 
concerning the availability of resource. 
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It is not uncommon for channels of communication to handicap further those 
already handicapped. The lack of awareness of available services on the part of 
economically and socially deprived persons has been documented many times 
over. Failure to reach eligible populations in need with information of their rights 
and opportunities reinforces in them a deep disbelief in the intention of those 
offering a service and a distrust of procedures used to determine eligibility for the 
service. Similarly, doubt as to program intentions is inevitable when recipients 
are initially involved in a relationship on the basis of a promised provision of 
resource and subsequently are sustained in this relationship despite knowledge on 
the part of the service source that the original resource requested has been ex- 
hausted or is no longer available. 

An example of the application of this principle is the program of the Veter- 
ans Administration, which utilizes a variety of channels to inform veterans of 
their rights and of available resources. A further example is the provision of om- 
budsmen services to protect the clients’ rights to services that are promised by 
programs in which they are involved. 

An example of the failure to apply the first element in this principle is the 
denial of public assistance in many instances to poverty-ridden persons primarily 
because they remain ignorant or misinformed of their rights. Failure to apply the 
second element in this principle is illustrated by the commitment of persons to 
institutional care for purposes of treatment when, in fact, treatment resources are 
so scarce as to be practically unavailable to the recipients who are thus retained in 
a custodial setting with little expectation of a change in their condition. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


Clients of social service programs are among the most disadvantaged persons in 
our society. Social workers employed in these programs normally serve such dis- 
advantaged clients directly or work with persons interested in promoting services 
for them. A principal moral justification for professional social work practice, 
therefore, is to be found in the dedication of the practitioner to the improvement 
of the circumstances and expectations of these clients. A helping profession not 
based in a morality inspiring a just order risks encouraging a practice that pro- 
motes an unjust one. 

Distributive justice, while by no means the whole of a just order, is a particu- 
lar concern of a helping profession serving the disadvantaged. If it penalizes the 
least advantaged, it defeats efforts intended to aid the disadvantaged. 

An ethical imperative intended to guide the behavior of persons seeking dis- 
tributive justice has been proposed by John Rawls (1971). Professor Rawls uti- 
lizes social contract theory and a set of value expectations that rational persons 
may be presumed to want (that is, liberty and opportunity, income and wealth, 
health and educated intelligence, and self-respect) and proposes the following 
necessary conditions for distributive justice: 
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1. Each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive basic liberty com- 
patible with a similar liberty for others. 

2. Social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that they are both: 
a. reasonably expected to be everyone’s advantage, and 
b. attached to positions and offices equally open to all. 


Rawls assumes a framework of social institutions in which fair equality of 
opportunity obtains. His second condition suggests an ethical imperative: “. . . the 
higher expectations of those better situated in the basic structure are just if and 
only if they work as part of a scheme which improves the expectations of the least 
advantaged members of society.” He also assumes that the first condition must be 
satisfied before the second can be met. Thus, the principle of equal rights to lib- 
erty becomes a preliminary condition to the establishment of justifiable inequali- 
ties. These conditions and the derived ethical imperative seem compatible with 
the goals of service voiced in the professional literature of social work and in 
statements expressing program intentions of social service. 

Social institutions incorporate into their practices those established patterns 
of behavior that they are charged to maintain in the society that supports them. 
While they may differ in their functions in relation to the status quo—some pri- 
marily concerned with control or maintenance, others with the restoration or re- 
structuring of social relationships among competing groups—all are directly 
involved in activities or events that inevitably favor some and may discriminate 
against others. 

With knowledge of the role of social institutions in any society and of the 
ethical imperative earlier annunciated for achieving distributive justice, it is pos- 
sible to formulate principles intended to promote distributive justice that should 
enhance the work of social workers, whatever their practice concentration. 


Practice Principles 


1. The profession and its associated institutions must, in the work and attitudes 
of their constituents, combat unfair discriminatory practices or be judged as 
perpetrating the disadvantages they entail. 


This principle includes in its formulation a denial of the possibility of a neu- 
tral stance toward racism. This principle assumes that one cannot enter the stream 
of community life and remain dry; nor can one avoid some deflection of its flow. 
Either the worker imparts a principle in his or her practice or departs from it; his 
or her actions provide the evidence by which his or her adherence to principle can 
be judged. 


2. In choosing program goals and purposes, it should be assumed that ability 
and motivation among the disadvantaged are more widespread than is oppor- 
tunity. 
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This principle carries with it the implicit expectation that the worker will be 
knowledgeable in actions intended to change institutional structures as well as 
actions intended to structure personal and interpersonal change. It does not as- 
sume that these need be separate or qualitatively distinctive actions. The principle 
further recognizes that institutional arrangements in troubled communities must 
not model professional and organizational goals but serve them. If the profession 
is to act in accordance with its commitment to distributive justice, it must be 
prepared to transform itself and other community institutional structures and agen- 
cies employing social workers. 


3. Institutionalized restrictions that limit opportunities, as well as the personal 
shortcomings of the client that may curtail his or her options, are legitimate 
targets for change. 


This third principle visualizes a societal and personal component in every 
service encounter. In seeking to maximize the client’s utilization of resources, the 
worker’s causal interests direct him or her to focus on personal and social re- 
straints, which determine the current opportunities available to the client. He or 
she would be so directed whatever the nature of the client’s problems, whatever 
the etiologies. Utilization of service appears in practice as action and, in the con- 
text of the helping process, is an important form of social action. It is not likely to 
be enhanced without client involvement on his or her own behalf. Nor can it be 
enhanced where opportunities available for improved utilization are so limited as 
to deny choice. 


4. Opportunities to participate in the development of programs, in the formula- 
tion of policies and procedures, as well as in the practice decisions directly 
affecting their lives, must be afforded the disadvantaged as a minimal expecta- 
tion of organizations and practices intended to help them. 


It makes little sense to see individuals and institutions as beneficiaries of 
service, while denying them a central role in its development. The fourth prin- 
ciple, therefore, requires organizations and professionals intent upon helping people 
to include those for whom their services are intended in all phases of the social 
processes whereby needs are identified and resources are organized and distrib- 
uted to meet these needs. The knowledge basis for the propositional element in 
this principle has received extensive documentation in the literature of social work, 
particularly as a result of the experiences of recently developed antipoverty, com- 
munity mental health, and client self-help programs. This principle does not re- 
quire that those who are intended to benefit directly from the program have control 
of it, but it does not exclude this possibility. There is increasing evidence that 
many client groups favor such control, and experience may prove that it is an 
essential ingredient for sound practice. Conceivably, client control may provide 
one of the more important opportunities that traditionally have been denied to the 
disadvantaged in our country. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRACTICE PRINCIPLES 


All the principles cited may be generalized to cover a variety of immoral practices 
known to be prevalent in our society, including denial of fair opportunity to racial 
and religious minorities, women, handicapped persons, the aged, and the poor. 
The propositional elements are derived from known facts about social institutions 
and their functions in any society, about discrimination and its impact on all groups 
thereby disadvantaged, and about changes that are required if evident inequities 
in opportunity are to be eliminated. The ethical commendations are derived from 
the ethical imperative accepted as essential for the achievement of distributive 
justice and trust. Together, these propositional and value statements justify the 
principles proposed. The experiences of social workers also serve to justify them 
in a way that encourages their acceptance in practice. 

The social worker, in his or her professional and nonprofessional experi- 
ence, has the opportunity to observe and evaluate the unjust and untrustworthy 
practices of the community in which he or she lives and works. He or she stores in 
memory these perceptions of prevalent social inequalities and refers to them when 
he or she seeks to understand events and circumstances new to his or her experi- 
ence. Certainly, life experiences differ among social workers and such differences 
extend to the social context and circumstances of their encounters with various 
forms of discrimination. There are workers who have been the victims of unfair 
behavior and others who have practiced such behavior without a conscious aware- 
ness of its implications. There are, undoubtedly, some who have rationalized the 
injustices they have observed, attributing evident inequities to the influences of 
fate, faith, or fundamental biological differences. Whereas some workers would 
find support for the suggested practice principles in their total life experience, 
others would view these principles as contradictory to what nonprofessional and 
even certain professional experience would suggest. 

Workers who would accept these principles for professional practice but deny 
their applicability to their own behavior when not involved in professional work 
would have to manage serious inner-directed conflict. One may suppose that the 
mental compartmentalization of behavior norms that must accompany such con- 
tradictory directives is likely to be successfully maintained when reinforced by 
external influences. Social structures, community norms, and institutions appear 
to facilitate and reinforce mental compartmentalization of behavioral roles by 
supporting differential role expectations in different settings. Increased depen- 
dence on such external structures to sustain mental compartmentalizations would 
ultimately deprive the worker of considerable freedom to respond imaginatively 
to client need situations, reinforcing a more rigid, habituated role-dominated prac- 
tice. This is a heavy price to pay, but probably unavoidable if inner-directed con- 
flict is to be controlled. 
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Experience teaches us to accept as a matter of fact the ability of most persons 
to engage in inconsistent behavior; we accept it as normal provided that contra- 
dictory behaviors are not simultaneously evident in the same social context. A 
helping profession (and its associated institutions) that promotes such inconsis- 
tencies, however, cannot expect to compartmentalize them so readily. Policies 
and procedures are never entirely private in an institution; the tensions generated 
by contradictory policies are communicated to the practitioner and his or her cli- 
ents and are not likely to be fully absorbed in intraorganizational stresses and 
strains. The profession can hardly afford to be inconsistent in its principled be- 
havior lest it be judged dishonest to the degree that its rules subvert professed 
intentions. If, for the individual, inconsistent behavior in professional and per- 
sonal activities can be depleting of energy and resource, for the profession it can 
be calamitous. 

There is a process, not clearly understood, whereby the principled behavior 
is achieved. For the individual worker there is the need to determine for him- or 
herself that the propositions and ethical commendations of the principles to be 
followed are true and right, and this determination normally requires the worker 
to experience in practice the positive consequences that follow upon their appli- 
cation. He or she may, in relation to the principles proposed, find personal and 
social reasons for supporting their directives, recognizing that they are intended 
to increase the choice open to recipients. As he or she works with recipients and 
discovers how personal and social factors contribute to the conditions he or she 
seeks to change, he or she will compose for storage in memory the self-confirm- 
ing proofs that develop and sustain convictions and will be more willing to act on 
them. 

One cannot legislate an inner-directed adherence to an ethic or truth, but one 
can promote a context that encourages such adherence. A practice environment 
that is increasingly intolerant of workers who profess ideals but fail to evidence 
conviction about them in their work is likely to inspire principled behavior. This 
fact is sensed by workers seeking employment in such agencies who assume that 
they will be encouraged to do likewise. 

The social work profession attaches considerable importance to its code of 
ethics and similarly seeks a community environment that is sympathetic and en- 
courages the profession to act on the basis of its convictions. While the profession 
is aware of its limited capacities and deficiencies in skill, there is much evidence 
of community restraints and deprivations that harm programs employing social 
workers, severely limiting their opportunities to achieve at the level of their known 
capacities. 

A measure of a practitioner’s skill is the ability to comprehend both the re- 
cipient-situation and worker-situation and develop a balanced perspective that 
frees him or her to act on the basis of practice principles. The processes that the 
practitioner experiences in developing and sustaining a conviction to act on the 
principles must include work and the opportunity to observe the consequence of 
his or her work. The assumption long held by social work educators that methods 
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are mastered in their application rests in part on the necessity to do in order to 
know what acting on a principle really means. 

Patterns of worker activity provide the vehicles through which guiding prin- 
ciples are actualized. “By their deeds ye shall know them” accurately describes 
the role of action in the appraisal of professional intentions. 


THE POLITICS OF PRACTICE 


Practice principles impart a moral component to professional service when they 
influence the worker’s use of self in action, guiding his or her political choices. 
Politics concern the processes whereby priority decisions affect the allocation of 
resources (including the worker’s own professional competence) and in this sense 
no professional practice can be apolitical. Given the ethical imperative that we have 
chosen to inform the principles cited, it is possible to define a morally destructive 
practice as one in which rational, programmatic, or personal priorities evidence 
preferences that further benefit the advantaged without increasing the expecta- 
tions of the least advantaged. Such priorities can only be enforced by coercion, 
compelling those they further disadvantage to accept them. It is such coercion we 
call authoritarianism and that we identify in professional practice as unprincipled. 

The priority question, “What should be the order in which I (we) do what I 
(we) can for this recipient (program),” is necessarily complex. It seeks a list of 
possibilities among which a choice must be made, some measure of their interde- 
pendence, and the sequence in which those possibilities chosen will be acted on. 
Thus, three different questions are incorporated in the one: What can I (we) do? 
How does the choice of one influence the others? What order of actions is re- 
quired? These three questions differ in the type of answers they seek. The first 
requests information; the second asks for a propositional statement establishing 
the relationship recovered in answer to the first; the third resembles what John M. 
O. Wheatley calls a deliberative question, wanting a decision. In answer to the 
first question, a “true or false” test may be applied. In response to the second, one 
can propose a procedure for proving whether, in fact, the relationships specified 
are what the proposition asserts. For the third, what is called for is a decision 
rather than an assertion: an answer that is neither true nor false. The first and 
second questions seek knowledge—“know-that” statements, for example; the third 
draws on imperatives. Since decisions are dispositions to behave in certain man- 
ner if certain conditions are realized, the value component entailed in an answer 
to the third question is clear. What the enquirer wants in answer to the decision 
question is not a prediction, but suggestion or advice. 

The social worker employed by a social agency is not free to exercise his or 
her preferences in determining the clientele, workload, or problem to be dealt 
with in practice. Priority decisions that have culminated in the program of ser- 
vices offered by the agency limit his or her opportunities. It is not difficult to 
identify the many prior decisions that have shaped an agency’s program and the 
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political and economic interests they reflect. These decisions are manifest in pro- 
gram budgets of financing bodies and in the attributes of persons serving on those 
bodies that pass on plans and policy. The agency’s goals, purposes, policies, and 
procedures are themselves conditioned by prior decisions and, in turn, set limits 
within which the worker’s choices are exercised. 

The worker must deal with two situations that necessitate personal priority 
decisions, given the constraints flowing from agency program preferences. He or 
she must, at any one time, decide how to allocate his or her personal resources 
among all clients requiring his or her services. He or she must also decide on the 
allocation of those resources designated for a particular client. These two deci- 
sions undoubtedly have their distinctive, as well as common, attributes. These 
personal priority decisions can be contrasted with the priority decision process 
occurring in social policy and planning activities. 

It is customary in social work to think of priorities as an aspect of the plan- 
ning and policy decision processes of groups, organizations, and communities, 
but rarely, if ever, as an integral part of the worker’s practice wherein he or she 
decides how to budget and allocate his or her own personal resources. Actually, 
the worker’s efforts to cope with value-preference issues in practice evidence all 
the issues identified in planning and policy choices situations if we accept the 
following list of such issues as indicative: 


e There are conflicting values at stake. 

e Value questions must often be posed in an “as if” form. 

e It is difficult to clarify just what the prevalent values or preferences are. 

e “If” values are not always transitive. 

e There is often dispute as to whose choices are relevant or most relevant to the 
decisions to be made. 

e It is difficult to translate technical issues into their value consequences in a 
completely objective fashion. 


The social worker may accept as a given the agency’s allocation of its re- 
sources, recognizing the priority choices such allocations evidence in its programs 
goals. He or she may also accept as a given the preferences expressed by clients 
regarding problems to be worked on, the nature of help desired, and acceptable 
outcomes. The worker, nevertheless, must then ask, whatever are the restraints of 
these givens circumscribing the choices: How shall I allocate my own resources? 
What investment of self ought I make in a particular service transaction? In what 
order should my abilities be committed in meeting the demands evidenced in this 
one practice encounter? 

The approaches to decision making suggested for those concerned with prob- 
lems of valuations in social policy and planning hardly suffice for this inner- 
directed choice process. The concern in the former is with processes and procedures 
for enabling others to achieve consensus on goals and purposes, often in conflict- 
laden interpersonal situations. Self-directed valuations, having as their intent the 
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recovery of guides for actions that realize the worker’s allocation of his or her 
own resources, involve other matters. 

For example, while compromise is often an acceptable ploy in social plan- 
ning, one does not compromise with one’s self—one compromises one’s self. 
Consensus is important to social planners, but one does not look for consensus or 
majority opinions in inner-choice decisions, nor does one avoid the need to choose 
by delegating the choice to others. Such delegation is itself the choice. Dividing 
the circumstances conditioning the need for the self-directed professional priority 
question may be helpful; involving others in identifying the alternatives and their 
consequences may clarify and focus the worker’s perspective; but in the end he or 
she, and he or she alone, will have to decide how to allocate his or her resources in 
each practice encounter within the givens that limit his or her options. 

In seeking to recover guidelines for action, the worker’s theory and value 
preferences no doubt point in certain directions and limit the range of possibilities 
to be considered in arriving at “inner” priority decisions. The external parameters 
that circumscribe the available possibilities, such as the agency and client condi- 
tions, certainly restrict the range of choices and serve a justifying function as well 
as an orienting one. The “realities” to be reckoned with are likely to be accounted 
for in the theory and goal preferences of the worker. These realities would tend to 
assure, whatever the worker’s choices, that “what is” in practice will largely de- 
termine “what should be.” Another element that will influence the worker’s choice 
of theory and values will be his or her own response repertoire, which sets limits 
on what he or she can personally consider as possible choices. 

The worker must also establish a tentative agenda that maps this inner-directed 
inquiry. This agenda sets forth a set of problems to be dealt with in order that the 
priority decision appropriately relates to the practical intent of his or her efforts. 
Thus, the worker must determine: (a) whether the recipient has a legitimate claim 
on his or her resources; (b) what the recipient would have to do to in order to avail 
him- or herself of these resources; (c) what the worker would have to render the 
agency’s services in this instance; (d) what other claims on the worker’s resources 
are conditioned on this particular allocation and the relative merit of each; and (e) 
what resources are to be allocated in light of the answers obtained to questions (a) 
through (d). 

The substantive materials that constitute the content that characterizes these 
agenda items are generated in the interaction of worker and recipient. Whereas 
the worker may be aware of this inner agenda relevant to each service request, he 
or she is only able to establish the order and scope of the consideration of these 
agenda items through the exchanges with the recipient that occur in the “intake” 
process itself. Thus, the prevalent view that service begins with the process of 
determining eligibility and does not wait on priority decisions seems realistic. It 
is inevitable that a certain amount of worker resource be expended in determining 
his or her time and energy allocations, and this expenditure necessarily influences 
the future direction of relationships that will obtain with the recipient. This item 
apparently ranks first in whatever priority scheme he or she later evolves. 
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The worker’s inner-directed agenda must not be confused with the program 
of work that the worker and recipient jointly agree upon to govern their contacts. 
Although the “inner” agenda is, as noted, dependent on the “outer” agenda in 
certain respects, it is neither temporally nor spatially bound by the latter. The 
worker’s professional questions which he or she puts to him- or herself, while 
similar to those entering into any priority decision process, nevertheless have their 
own characteristics. 

The worker’s complex self-directed question assumes that there are possi- 
bilities—that a choice exists—and he or she would want all likely ones to be 
listed. It does not, as far as he or she is concerned, assume that there is an indeter- 
minate number of such possibilities. The worker seeks answers that commit his or 
her existing capacities. Moreover, he or she has been oriented by agency and 
recipient conditions and by his or her own professional theories and values to 
remove from consideration all possibilities that do not meet certain special quali- 
fications. 

The “special qualifications” that serve to limit alternatives for the worker 
differ from those that may limit the range of possibilities considered in the social 
policy and planning situation. In the first (approximation of possibilities), the 
worker will be guided by “thou shalt nots” that prescribe prohibited cases and 
focus his or her attention on recoveries that can count. This internal censorship 
clearly cannot prevail in social processes wherein the various interests influenc- 
ing the priority choices must first reach agreement on those “shall nots” in order 
to proceed with the listing of possibilities. 

Establishing the interdependence of possibilities, in order to arrive at the 
number of truly independent choices available, and determining which choices 
necessitate others as prerequisite or consequences can only follow, not precede, 
the listing of possibilities. 

This sequence, of course, is not unlike that which is evident in the interplay 
of preferences in interpersonal and intergroup priority processes. In the self-directed 
query, however, both the possibilities and their associations are presumed to be 
likely and in the interest of the recipient. In the social policy and planning choice 
situation, this is hardly the case where heterogeneous interests are represented. 

In any case, the initial priority decision cannot precede some approximation 
of responses to questions noted at the outset of this discussion of priorities. This 
order of precedence does not mean that the worker is committed to an unbreak- 
able chain of consequences in arriving at his or her initial decision. All possibilities 
and their interdependence probably will not be recovered or discovered in time 
for the initiation of action. The process is a continuous one, with feedback serving 
to open new options not previously stored in memory. Stored options are sometimes 
recognized as appropriate only after the worker-recipient interaction develops. 

In the social planning situation, collective decisions are reached usually af- 
ter considerable investment of effort on the part of those whose interests are rep- 
resented in the process. These decisions are not easily altered and are not as 
susceptible to change through the corrective influence of feedback transmitted in 
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the course of their implementation. Resources committed to one purpose often 
deny sustenance to others—terminating certain interests’ representation in the 
bodies responsible for policy, planning, and decision making and denying them 
further claim to a voice in setting or altering priorities. 

The decision taken in response to the self-directed questions may be more 
readily altered as a result of experience in its implementation. It is private in the 
commitment it entails and more open to self-correction, not having to contend 
with the fault-finding that publicly admitted error in political judgments normally 
provokes. It is true that the worker’s resources are limited and allocations to one 
purpose will deplete resources to be used in another. To the degree that the deci- 
sion is the product of a single judge, however, judgments will be contingent on 
self-selected criteria reflecting the worker’s natural preference for flexibility in 
the investment of his or her self in a given practice engagement. 

A unique aspect of the self-directed question is its monostylous nature. What 
the worker finds attractive will more than likely influence his or her preferences. 
Because the alternatives to be ordered are inseparable from the style in which 
they are formed, the elements of style-conflict or style-complementarity that are 
present in interpersonal decision processes are absent in the worker’s inner choices. 
Stylistic bent affects inner-directed query in another fashion that is somewhat 
unique. The worker anticipates that what he or she decides will be what he or she 
has to carry out in practice. Knowing this, he or she is likely to prefer those alter- 
natives that he or she judges will prove, in application, most congenial to his or 
her own style. Thus, style influences the possible alternatives selected for consid- 
eration and affects their ranking. It is not surprising, therefore, to observe how 
often diverse situations requiring dissimilar activities on the part of the worker 
manifest his or her individual style in their realization. 

The social and the personal priority determination processes have deliber- 
ately been contrasted in order to use their differences to clarify elements peculiar 
to the inner-directed query. The comparison was also intended to highlight simi- 
larities, which suggest the “political” attributes of professional thought processes. 
Although deserving more discussion than it has been given, this subject seemed 
important to identify. The worker’s priority decisions inevitably influence his or 
her practice, yet rarely are recognized for what they are: An approximation of his 
or her view of just and trustworthy behavior. 

The reluctance to engage in authoritative services previously noted stems in 
part from assumptions concerning the minimal moral maturity essential for a truly 
helping relationship. Levels of moral maturity were used earlier to identify the 
recipient’s behavior. The same analysis applies to the moral behavior of the worker, 
particularly as such morality is manifest in his or her inner-priority decisions— 
his or her practice politics. Finally, the context of practice—our society’s moral- 
ity or immorality as evidenced in its priorities can support the reciprocal 
relationships of the human service professions but currently is undermining them 
by destroying trust, invading privacy without which trust is impossible, and per- 
petrating distributive injustice on a massive scale. 
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Part III 


Essays on Social Work 
Education 


Editor’s Introduction 


By the time he retired as Dean from Hunter College School of Social Work in 
1991, Harold Lewis was one of the senior deans in the United States and an ac- 
knowledged national leader of social work education. Despite his prominence in 
the field, he never hesitated to express views that were contrary to the conven- 
tional wisdom, both explicitly and implicitly. Lewis was often outspoken in his 
criticisms of the content and structure of social work education, as several of the 
following essays make clear. He attacked what he regarded as the imposition of 
self-serving interests on the field under the guise of a variety of rationales. He 
also believed that contemporary models of social work education perpetuated 
dysfunctional dichotomies between theory and practice, means and ends, and class 
and field education. 

While a strong proponent of the intellectual aspect of practice (his 1982 
book was entitled The Intellectual Base of Social Work Practice), Lewis expressed 
a broad view of what constitutes intellectual work and scholarship. In an era in 
which most social work scholarship became increasingly narrow and method- 
ologically driven, he stressed the role of imagination and cultural sensitivity, the 
importance of critical thinking, and the use of analogic reasoning in educating 
students for practice. Drawing upon the influence of the Functional School at the 
University of Pennsylvania and his longstanding appreciation of art, Lewis also 
identified the role of time and space as critical components of the educational 
process. 

Throughout the essays in this section, Lewis draws frequently on artistic 
metaphors and the relationship between national and international events and so- 
cial work education. From his final, retrospective paper it is clear that the Cold 
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War and its consequences shaped not only the environment of social work educa- 
tion but Lewis’s views on the relationship of education and practice. In this essay, 
it is also clear how wider developments in the field, particularly the increased 
attention paid to issues of racial, ethnic, and cultural diversity, influenced Lewis’s 
views. He accurately predicted that the post-Cold War world would be dominated 
by the issue of “respect for the dignity of persons and for the differences among 
peoples.” In his essays, he tried to incorporate an awareness of these cultural dif- 
ferences into a justice perspective and concluded that “issues of distributive jus- 
tice can only be resolved within the wider framework of social justice.” He 
understood that his vision of the common good would, by necessity, be seen in the 
twenty-first century through a multicultural lens. 
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Chapter 17 


The Intellectual in the Practical 


In this essay, Lewis provides an overview of the intellectual basis of social 
work practice. He argues that “A practice without theory is said to be blind, 
Just as a theory without practice is thought to be sterile.” Stressing the role of 
imagination and of analogical thinking, he sets forth principles that would 
enable the intellectual aspect to fulfill its primary function: to enable the pro- 
fession to incorporate both knowledge and values into its work. 


Intellectual work comes in many attractive packages, evidencing as much variety 
as manual work. Wizards, shamans, professors, and professionals are as clearly 
identified with work of the mind, as carpenters, sailors, fishermen and plumbers 
are identified with work of the hand. Human services, those depending primarily 
on the relationships between two or more people in which a helping or educa- 
tional purpose is implemented, involve primarily mental effort, and fall under the 
rubric intellectual work. This essay explores some of the implications that follow 
where persons engage in such intellectual work. 

Where a condition exists that one wishes to alter in a preferred direction 
through the expenditure of effort, the possibility that work will be done is also 
present. In this sense, both physical and mental work are distinguishable. The 
difference between the two becomes more evident when one explores the tools 
used in the effort to bring about the desired changes in the existing condition. 
Tools for thought do not resemble the tools used in manual labor. A concept, 
theory, ethical imperative, or principle are frequently employed in mental effort. 
They are, of course, in the mind of manual workers as well, but hardly share the 
material attributes of the hammer, wrench, wire splicer, or fishing net, each cru- 
cial tools for the tradesmen who use them. Of course, the distinction between the 
mental and the manual becomes somewhat blurred as one focuses on the technical 
in disciplines, where the microscope, retort, computer, and electronic network are 
so closely attuned to the mental manipulations of their users. Nor is the distinc- 
tion as clear in the hands-on performance of the professional, such as the surgeon, 
dentist, and nurse. But we need not confront this difficulty here, since in the hu- 
man services the technical and manual are minor in contrast to the conceptual. 


Written in April 1987 for unpublished manuscript entitled Ethical Practice in Troubled 
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Mental work is usually subsumed under the concept “thought.” When phi- 
losophers such as Descartes locate the distinctive feature of “being” in the act of 
“thinking,” it is not merely a prejudice in favor of their trade, but a belief that 
thought is so unique and tangible a product of human effort it can readily serve as 
the minimal assumption necessary to prove one’s own existence. Of course, all 
thought is not intended to be intellectual work as previously defined. [One may 
play with a hammer, as my grandchild loves to do, without doing work as we 
define it.] One can contemplate many things without engaging in intellectual work. 
But when thought is involved in work, it benefits from the assistance provided by 
mental tools in accomplishing its purpose, and such tools carry with them at- 
tributes that are of major interest to human service professionals. 

One important attribute of an intellectual tool is its capacity for ordering 
otherwise chaotic situations. For example, if given the sequence 14, 23, 28, 34, 
42,51, 66, 72 and asked to make sense of these numbers, for most people it would 
appear to be arandom series. For the informed New Yorker, the algorithm is obvi- 
ously local stops on the Seventh Avenue IRT subway in Manhattan. Substitute a 
series of behavior symptoms and attitudinal dispositions for the numbers, and to 
the average citizen what is judged to be a withdrawn character, is catatonic to the 
educated professional. A good intellectual tool manages to achieve this type of 
economy in thought and precision in description. 

A second attribute of an intellectual tool is its capacity to provide a rationale 
where there appears to be chaos, and for the order achieved by the algorithm. The 
overzealous hug of the two-year-old, when allowed to embrace his two-week-old 
brother, is more than affectionate enthusiasm, when seen in light of a theory of 
sibling relationships. The theory, in fact, would have correctly anticipated the hug 
moving to become a stranglehold in this expression of familial affection. The 
power of theory to explain in turn explains why theories are so frequently sought after 
by intellectual workers. A practice without theory is said to be blind, just as a 
theory without practice is thought to be sterile. Both infirmities merely point to the 
importance of intellectual tools that can prevent, not merely treat, these deficiencies. 

A third attribute of intellectual tools is the ability to communicate guidelines 
for action. For professions, they communicate guidelines for action in uncertain 
situations. Consider, for example, the guidance offered administrators: “When 
you don’t know what to do, appoint a committee or delegate to another responsi- 
bility for action, or postpone actions, etc. If none of these can be done, then do the 
least you can as slowly as possible—hopefully doing nothing at all—letting na- 
ture and time take its course.” The guidance offered derives its utility from its 
applicability to diverse administrative decision dilemmas, flexibility in allowing 
for more time and place considerations, and its relatively modest claim of cer- 
tainty in uncertain situations. It is, of course, most helpful to have laws that are 
true for all situations to which they apply, as for example, the laws of motion in 
physics, or the laws governing the transmission of genetic characteristics in biol- 
ogy. But in professions it is even more important to have principles that may be 
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oriented to the parameters dictated by such laws, yet formulated to provide for the 
application of such orienting knowledge in practice. 

A fourth attribute is the capacity of intellectual tools to incorporate values 
into the tools themselves, in contrast to manual tools whose users retain the abil- 
ity to designate the purposes to be achieved. Intellectual tools for thought are 
internal to the minds of their users. There are no barriers that physically limit the 
influence that values may exercise on the choice of goals and objectives. Thus, the 
guiding practice principles that one employs in the performance of professional 
tasks is informed by theory and knowledge, and is also justified as an “ought” by 
ethical imperatives and values. In professional work, where intentions are crucial 
in making choices among alternative forms of intervention, this power of the in- 
tellectual tool to incorporate both knowledge and value in its directive and com- 
mands, shaping its rules for action, is significant. 

On the other hand, this attribute introduces another that distinguishes the 
intellectual from the manual tool. A hammer is a hammer, whether employed to 
drive in a nail in India, Brazil, or Chicago. It tends to be culture-neutral, although 
it has incorporated in its structure a good deal of past culture (e.g., the steel- 
making process, the design of head and claw, the length and shape of the handle, 
etc.). Intellectual tools, on the other hand, because they incorporate values in their 
form, are much more culturally sensitive and more readily reflect the peculiar 
societal and historical conditions in which they evolve and are employed. 

A sixth attribute of intellectual tools that gives them unique strengths is the 
manner in which tools relate to each other in a hierarchical order. Knowledge, 
theory, propositions, and directives form a pyramidal hierarchy, each capable of 
independent application, but each able to draw on lower or higher order tools to 
enrich their capacity for doing intellectual work. Thus, knowing that siblings, 
particularly those whose ages are proximate, often evidence competitive as well 
as loving behavior, may suggest a theory of sibling rivalry that, while not a truth 
in the sense that knowledge is truth, nevertheless provides an explanation of the 
knowledge that otherwise would remain simple information. Theory, in turn, may 
suggest testable propositions for use in forming practice principles, or may pro- 
vide insights that extend the meaning of knowledge, and deepen our understand- 
ing of it. Propositions, in turn, justify directives for action, and when experientially 
derived, may initiate formulations that lead to corrections or innovations in theory. 
Thus, this knowledge hierarchy permits a number of theories to flourish concur- 
rently, each explaining a different piece of the known; a number of propositions to 
be tested, not necessarily subsumed under any theory; and directives that simply 
are followed because they work even when no propositional statement has been 
formulated to provide a rationale for their use. 

The value hierarchy differs from the knowledge hierarchy in crucial ways. 
Values justify ethical imperatives that, in turn, justify commendations that are 
incorporated in practice principles, and all justify the commands that, when wed- 
ded to directives, provides the rules that shape a practice. [For our purposes, merely 
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to note this pattern suffices to sensitize our discussion to these unique attributes.] 
What implications for practice flow from these attributes of intellectual tools? 
How do we prepare persons for practice in a profession that depends primarily on 
mental rather than manual work to achieve its purposes? 


IMPLICATIONS 


Clearly tools for thought because they are themselves mental formulations are not 
readily demonstrated in the same way one demonstrates the use of a plane in 
woodwork. They must first be conceived by the learner, and then held in mind as 
their utility is demonstrated. To hold them in mind, given the competing thoughts 
that constantly seek entry into consciousness, requires an emotional as well as a 
mental exertion, and not all learners are capable of both exertions in equal amount. 
This condition for communicating to learners the nature, structure, and applica- 
tion of intellectual tools must help sustain both exertions in proper amounts. Bal- 
ance here, of course, is critical, lest the emotional overwhelm the mental, and 
dogmatic learning subvert the intellectual. The emotional investment may, in turn, 
be insufficient. [We are familiar with the expression “in one ear and out the other,” 
which translated in this context suggests failure in interest sufficient to sustain an 
information input for the required time in short-term memory, time enough to 
transfer the input into long-term memory.] Obviously, education here is a difficult 
business for both the teacher and the student, and a good demonstration is a golden 
nugget, hard to mine, even harder to rid of its impurities, and while malleable, is 
very dependent on the knowledge, value, and style of the toolmaker for its attrac- 
tions and power to inform. 

Skill in the use of intellectual tools is similar to skill in any performance; it 
depends on what one knows, what one can do, what one values, and one’s style. 
The use of intellectual tools necessarily requires ability to reason well, ability to 
formulate inner-directed questions that enlighten even as they seek to discover, 
and ability to entertain doubt in circumstances in which we are prone to feel certain. 

Imaginative ability often goes unattended in the literature of educators and 
practicing professions in the human services. One reason for this inattention is 
that imagination involves a form of thought, analogic, which is the most frequently 
used in applying intellectual tools to mental tasks, yet which remains incompletely 
understood. 


ANALOGIC 


Reasoning by proportion, “this is to this as that is to that,” is essential for survival. 
The infant who avoids fire after the first contact with a flame or a slapped hand 
followed by the cautioning “No!” quickly learns such reasoning, long before for- 
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mal logic and dialectic become part of his or her intellectual equipment. Analogi- 
cal reasoning, in formal education, is most often identified by its shortcomings; 
the risks entailed in false or misleading analogs; the vagueness of its anticipa- 
tions; the unequal distribution of a talent for creating heuristic associations; all 
dictate caution in its use. The more robust predictive power of dialectics relegates 
analogy to a minor role in proof and in the demonstration of certainties. But, and 
this is an important codicil, analogs are crucial to discovery, which depends so 
much on imagination. The so-called art of a professional practice often represents 
a misnomer, because style that gives a practice its attractions is not what is meant. 
Rather, the reference is to the unique use of analogy, enabling the creator to ex- 
plore uncertainties, allowing for the inclusion of unproven assumptions in mak- 
ing assessments, and encouraging risk in situations where the unknown must enter 
into decision to act, lest timely opportunities be lost. 

Consider, for amoment, the peculiar calculus of analogic. One does not add 
in this logic, one assembles. Think of the artist painting from internal imagery, 
without a model, adding on a wrinkle here and bulge there, to create a whole 
person aging, as it were, before your eyes. In this logic, one does not subtract, one 
discards. Think of the sculptor slicing off a chunk of clay here, a glob there, 
shaping a figure by chipping away at the marble. In this logic, one does not di- 
vide, one partitions. Think of the map maker locating territorial units within a 
political entity, or the playwright or composer deciding where to end a scene or 
terminate amovement, in order to move the creation forward, while keeping men- 
tally intact the fullness of the total work. In this logic, one does not multiply, one 
overlays. Think of a matrix, where each additional dimension creates new sub- 
units, somewhat like the development of additional cells by cross-classification 
or of subordinate colors by the overlay of primary colors. Thus, in the calculus of 
analogic, assembling, discarding, partitioning, and overlay are mental procedures 
for managing imagery. 

It is necessary, also, to appreciate another unique characteristic of this logic. 
As illustrative cases of analogs are stored in memory, for recovery when needed 
in practice, the binding glue that keeps the mental image intact is an emotion, an 
attachment that connects inner feelings aroused at the moment of storage to the 
image being stored. Recall of such imagery includes the recovery of a feeling 
associated with it, and this personal, inner-experienced marker, provides a power- 
ful indication as to whether a particular resemblance qualifies as a compatible 
analog for the new situation being momentarily experienced. In short, it may “seem 
like” this new situation resembles a previous one, but it may not “feel like” it 
does. Unlike formal and dialectical logic, analogic includes feelings, and hence 
draws on the whole gestalt of the person’s disposition in creating and recovering 
its composition. 

If you think further about this logic, it will become obvious to you that the 
mental work involved is best described as designing. All practice involves the 
practitioner in design, and hence the importance of analogic in professional prac- 
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tice. These few observations that analogic should suffice to introduce a final and 
practical conclusion to this essay: What implications follow for educational pro- 
grams preparing persons for the intellectual work described? 

The first is the most obvious: Such persons should be systematically trained 
to think analogically. This, of course, has been appreciated by all professions, and 
the use of the case method basically responds to this need. The “case” is a most 
productive source of analogy, anchoring the imagery as well. It also permits the 
learner to associate practice principles and rules with instances in which they are 
applicable. This facilitates quick recovery of action guidelines in practice. Learn- 
ing by doing—field work—also provides a rich source of analogy and not sur- 
prisingly, it is also encouraged by most human service professional educational 
programs. 

The second is the need to teach “design.” Designing programs, designing 
methods of intervention, designing approaches to evaluation—all offer opportu- 
nities to learn how to apply analogic to concrete situations. 

It is useful to distinguish between scholarship that seeks to add to knowledge 
and scholarship that seeks to demonstrate new applications of knowledge. The 
former aims to produce laws, the certainties that define the claims of the disci- 
plines. The latter seeks to evolve and test principles of practice. The difference is 
one that Simon recognizes when he refers to a theoretical science in contrast to a 
practice science. To engage in a useful practice, one must design a program of 
service, implement the design through the delivery of the service, and evaluate it. 
It requires making clear and specific the principles the design seeks to demon- 
strate, the rules that make the principles operational in a given context, while 
being fully aware of the relevant orienting knowledge and values that command 
and justify the principles being demonstrated. Such a practice requires that its 
designer have, as part of his or her mental preparation, substantive knowledge of 
the practice to be demonstrated, as well as skill in its design. Necessarily, it would 
best be undertaken by a practitioner who has mastered the intellectual “tools” of 
the profession, and who is, therefore, prepared to innovate through designing new 
applications of the known. 
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Chapter 18 


Educational Preparation for Practice 


This is one of a series of papers in which Lewis offered a stinging critique of 
contemporary social work education. He was particularly critical of the ac- 
cepted “split” between education and practice, which he regarded as “a mis- 
leading formulation of their relationship.” He identified the different forms of 
reasoning used in social work education and analyzed the potential role of 
each in preparing students for professional practice. 


Education and practice differ in significant ways. In educating for practice, fail- 
ure to appreciate these differences while concentrating on similarities can lead to 
unrealistic expectations, mechanistic approaches to curriculum design and teach- 
ing methods, and confusion in sequencing educational programs. That we should 
overlook such differences and choose instead to focus on similarities is under- 
standable. Our intent is to establish linkages between learning and doing, and 
focusing on differences can be counterproductive to this intention. It is analogous 
in many respects to our recognition that all beings have much in common, press- 
ing us to seek ways of meeting their common human needs. But we can be guilty 
of serious oversights when we consider sexual needs, for example, and fail to 
appreciate the not inconsiderable differences between men and women. 

Nevertheless, the separation of education and practice is a misleading for- 
mulation of their relationship. All worthwhile education is a form of practice, and 
practice that does not educate is likely to be less than adequate. Thus, education 
and practice differ at the same time that they share much in common, and in 
reality interpenetrate one another. The very idea that there can be education with- 
out practice or practice without education is questionable. It is as if one can have 
a magnet without both north and south poles. By definition each is an element 
that makes the other possible. Cut off one, and so long as the other exists it will 
naturally generate its interpenetrating opposite. 

Practice means to “work at.” Professional education for practice is the super- 
vision of instruction for work. When education becomes otherwise focused, it 
changes its nature. Thus, in Schools of Social Work when the focus shifts entirely 
to the self-development of the student, the program can readily be described as 
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therapy. While one can argue that there is learning in therapy, the learning we 
intend focuses on the doing, the practical application in work. This is the crucial 
criterion for distinguishing professional education for social work practice from 
other forms of education. 

What practice and education share in common unites them. Their differ- 
ences, and efforts to deal with these differences provide the fuel that generates 
changes in both, and in their relationships. It is, therefore, entirely plausible to 
imagine a circumstance where contextual forces exacerbate these internal differ- 
ences to a point where a rupture occurs between education and practice, resulting 
in the birth of a new practice, and an altered educational program. [Since the last 
revision of the Council on Social Work Education Curriculum Policy Statement 
in 1969, there have been indications that certain fields of practice, such as psy- 
chotherapy and policy development, were finding existing educational programs 
so lacking in response to their respective perceptions of new demands for their 
services as to threaten just such ruptures. In my discussion I will first consider 
some of the differences that distinguish education and practice. ] 


1. Historically, practice preceded formal educational efforts to prepare for it. 


This is not surprising because in the entire spectrum of knowledge, with few ex- 
ceptions, practice precedes the theory that informs it, and without theory, train- 
ing, not education. The uneven stages of their development inevitably produce 
tensions that promote strains and stresses, but fuel change as well. Recall the long 
period of indecision, when the field was reluctant to associate its training schools 
with formal academic institutions, and the earliest period of such tensions can be 
noted. Currently, the reluctance of the academy to take on the trappings of trade 
schools has inhibited its response to demands for in-service, on-the-job training, 
particularly stressed by public welfare departments concerned to exercise control 
over course content taken by their personnel at their agency’s expense. To discuss 
these differences as minor irritants is to ignore basic issues that must be con- 
fronted and dealt with. These issues that threaten the relationship of school and 
agency are potentially the most fruitful for growth-producing resolutions. 


2. The packaging of what is to be learned may differ in form and substance from 
the packaging required for the delivery of service. 


Thus, the educational program may stress concentrations in health; family, child, 
and adult development; justice; education; and the world of work, while the field 
may stress specialties in hospital social work, child welfare, corrections, school 
social work, or income maintenance. While obviously related, the curricula con- 
centrations intended for enrichment respond to a different set of criteria than spe- 
cialties intended to focus and deepen narrower areas of competence. These 
differences can produce friction between education and practice, but these sources 
of stress can also promote efforts to conceptualize specializations that are respon- 
sive to these differences. 
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3. The sequence in which learning occurs differences from that in which work is 
carried out in practice. 


Learning may require the attainment of one set of skills before moving to another. 
For example, one needs first to understand elements of probability theory and 
inferential statistics when one wants to develop skill in decision theory. This does 
not imply more or less intellectual demand in mastering any phase of the se- 
quence. In practice, however, the skills encompassed in each of these intellectual 
tasks may be concurrently tapped in a moment of action. Thus, the tasks in the 
order of their appearance in practice are not necessarily the tasks in the order in 
which they should be learned. Curricula that fail to recognize these differences 
often omit consideration of prerequisites for sound learning; depend heavily on 
hands-on learning, with mistaken notions of what intellectual skills are being 
achieved; and are prone to produce task-oriented, in contrast to practice-oriented 
practitioners. The difference between these two orientations is the difference one 
recognizes between a technician and a professional. Yet recognition of the differ- 
ence in sequencing that characterizes the learning and doing in education and 
practice can result in clearer and more useful guidelines for determining priorities 
in their distinctive functions. 


4. In learning, progression from the simple to the complex is usual. In practice, 
combinations of two or more simple requirements often yield extremely com- 
plex demands. 


In fact, what may be a complex educational achievement, such as learning to 
discipline one’s style, once attained, may become a habituated, relatively routine 
element in practice. This difference between education and practice is at the heart 
of efforts by the profession to develop compatible schemata for an educational 
continuum and a practice job-classification. The efforts to define “core” and “su- 
perstructure” in education and practice likewise will defy clarification so long as 
this difference is not dealt with in depth. 


5. The time it takes to know differs from the time it takes to do. 


This distinctive time scale contributes to considerable friction in interfacing edu- 
cation and practice. We will continue to delude ourselves with over-claims of 
“innovation” in education programs and “revolutions” in practice, so long as we 
fail to appreciate how these different time demands join to offer serious con- 
straints on any effort to mount and sustain substantial changes in education or 
practice. 

These five differences that promote tensions between education and practice 
are indicative, but by no means exhaustive. The examples cited to highlight their 
significant differences are similarly selective. What should be evident is that any 
discussion of education preparation for practice that ignores such differences can, 
at best, be superficial and, at worse, totally misleading. Rather than elaborate 
further on these differences, I will use the remainder of this paper to pursue in 
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depth a unifying conception that I believe, if properly understood, could do much 
to strengthen the linkage of education to practice. 

The practice science that supports the distinctive contribution of a profes- 
sion is not formulated in terms of law-like generalizations. Instead, its truths are 
stated as principles that justify its programs and rules that justify its practices. 
Rules consist of two parts, directives for action and commands that authorize 
their use. Rules in isolation do not reveal the knowledge and value that suppos- 
edly promote them, but principles do. In principles one finds a propositional state- 
ment that one seeks to explain on the basis of theory, and a commendation to act 
that derives from an ethical imperative intended to operationalize a value. Thus, 
to understand the science of practice one must master the principles of that prac- 
tice and appreciate the knowledge and values that provide their underpinning. 
While it would perhaps prove useful to explore principles and rules further, for 
our purposes this brief comment will suffice. I would rather pursue one aspect of 
principles in greater detail to show how an appropriate understanding in this one 
area can help in developing sound educational preparation in practice. 

In social work education much attention is given to formal logic. Our texts, 
teaching aids and research reports are replete with “if . . . then” propositions, from 
which we infer expected causal relationships associated with such hypothetical 
formulations. A typical proposition of this type might be the generally accepted 
statement, “If the client participates in decisions that affect him or her, he or she is 
more likely to act on them than if he or she has no part in their formulation.” This 
form of statement follows closely the pattern of the “hard sciences” and when we 
employ it, it lends a certain scholarly respectability to our knowledge claims. 
Now if we also believe that people have a right to self-determination, and ought to 
share in decisions that affect them, we generate a practice principle that might be 
worded as follows: “Clients should participate to their maximum ability in for- 
mulating decisions that they are expected to implement.” Without the imperative 
should this propositional statement has more to offer a theoretical discipline than 
a practice-based profession. It is precisely because a value component is essential 
for a principle statement that we accept as fact that our practice is value-laden and 
intentional, and view a value-deficient practice as unprincipled. 

A second form of logic, dialectic reasoning, is also used in social work edu- 
cation, although rarely appreciated as such. This logic generates propositions of 
the type “from this, in time, to that.” Such propositions convey to students an 
appreciation of process descriptive truths, cluing them into developmental gener- 
alizations. For example, it will be generally agreed that “the infant will normally 
experience a period during which he or she will crawl, before beginning to walk.” 
Such propositions are supposed to describe normal and necessary growth, which 
our profession values as making possible the full realization of self that is within 
the capacity of each individual. Principles based on such propositions usually ask 
the practitioner to promote opportunities for such growth, because deficits in 
growth-producing experiences are seen as generating needs to be met. While for- 
mal logic is often considered in some detail, as for example in research sequences 
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focusing on the quantitative methods of science, dialectic logic is rarely expli- 
cated as a method of reasoning and brought to a similar level of awareness. 

But by far the most frequently employed logic in practice is neither of these. 
Propositions from formal logic and dialectic, when incorporated into principles, 
usually provide guidance to practitioners, helping them to know where to look 
and what to look for. They have much less to say about the “how to do” for the 
particulars in each moment of practice. Where action is expected in uncertain 
situations, where the worker has incomplete knowledge and understanding, but 
dare not risk delay, lest a precious irretrievable moment for helping be forever 
lost, principles based on formal or dialectic type logical propositions may even 
prove inhibiting. Yet, as one thinks about practice, one realizes how often these 
moments are the most pregnant ones, with great potential for growth-producing 
service. The “how to” that informs such actions is based on the logic of imagina- 
tion that utilizes a calculus of patterned relationships, that reasons by proportions 
and is most clearly intended to guide action—analogic. 

In the practitioner’s mind, the inner-directed query— “this seems like,” “this 
reminds me of,” “this resembles”—serves to bring from stored memories analogs 
that order and give meaning to incomplete and not fully understood indicators. 
These analogs suggest a way of responding “in the moment” that can be risked 
since for similar-appearing situations in the past, such responses appeared to help. 
Analogic reasons by association and proportion. Its propositional statements take 
the form, “this is to this, as that is to that.’ Depending on presentational rather 
than discursive content, utilizing imagery that summarizes complex information 
on the basis of relatively few variables, its very weaknesses—that is, lack of pre- 
cision and prone to misleading associations—free it for use in uncertain situations. 

We need not explore here the strengths and pitfalls of reasoning by analogy. 
They are the strengths and pitfalls of all imaginative practice. For our purposes I 
would simply ask you to consider how often, if at all, analogic has been identified 
and systematically dealt with in your education for practice. Then, as practitio- 
ners, try to imagine an instance of practice where you did not depend on analogy 
to guide your immediate responses in uncertain situations requiring action. The 
gap here between education and practice is monumental. 

Failure to appreciate the significance of analogic in practice and principles 
for practice contributes to dysfunctional packaging of educational content for stor- 
age. For example, the popularity of the case method as a tool in teaching profes- 
sional practice has long been recognized in medicine, law, business, and other 
professions, in addition to our own. The “case” makes possible the presentation of 
complex situations in a coherent, recognizable form, facilitating the encapsulated 
storage of considerable information in relatively brief periods of time. But using 
the “case” to store instances of practice for future recovery never achieves more 
than anecdotal value if principles of practice useful in guiding action in such 
cases are not concurrently associated with the case as it is being stored. It is such 
principles, after all, that constitute the science of practice, in contrast to the law- 
like generalizations that are appropriate for theoretical sciences. Yet more often 
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than not, the case is presented as an enriching, vicarious experience providing a 
substitute for lacks in the students’ experiences, so acommon base for discussion 
can occur. This is true for classes where the students present their current cases as 
well as when canned cases are used. The anecdotal use of the case is attractive, but 
hardly constitutes sufficient reason for including it in the curriculum. I would 
make the same statement where a research “case” is taught, and the study “find- 
ings” are viewed as simply supporting or rejecting an hypothesis, with no refer- 
ence to a practice principle that the hypothesis was intended to affırm or deny. 

This deficiency in educational packaging has, in turn, been reflected in a 
recognized deficiency in practice preparation by agencies seeking to employ our 
graduates. While charges and countercharges have attributed the divergence of 
education and practice to other considerations, I would argue that no one factor or 
combination of factors will contribute more to distancing of education from prac- 
tice than lack of attention to this serious flaw in how we impart to students what 
they need to know in order to act with professional competence. 

A willingness to face up to this deficiency will quickly eliminate for educa- 
tion and practice alike, the unsystematic way in which we have developed our 
curricula. We have not consciously explored the relative demands—both the in- 
tellectual and emotional mastery of our practice service require. We have mecha- 
nistically organized our curricula under dysfunctional rubrics that create rather 
than narrow time lags between school and agency; we have extended our pro- 
grams into the early college years and beyond the masters and doctoral years 
without sufficient attention to prerequisites; and we have done these things with 
very limited appreciation of the role of imagination in education and practice. 

Before his death, a great philosopher is supposed to have remarked that he 
had come to realize that he knew very little. Responding to a disciple’s protest 
that this was not the case, that he, his teacher, was the wisest of men, the philoso- 
pher observed: “But you do not understand. The recognition of one’s ignorance is 
the beginning of wisdom.” As a profession educating for practice, we have in 
recent years more openly and willingly come to recognize how much we do not 
know and how much of what we do is inadequately informed. A start in the direc- 
tion of wisdom could be a facing up to those differences that provide the dynamics 
for the relationship of education and practice, and to those lacks in our under- 
standing of the logic that informs our actions both as teachers and practitioners. 
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Chapter 19 


Are the Traditional Curriculum 
Areas Relevant? 


In this essay, Lewis asserts that the traditional organization of social work 
curricula is based more on the self-interest of those who develop and deliver it 
than on its educational utility. In its place, he proposes a new curriculum frame- 
work, based on common human needs, that would break down the prevailing 
tendency to separate the individual from the environment and provide a stron- 
ger basis to link theory and practice, ends and means. 


Rubric is a section heading. The Council on Social Work Education’s Curriculum 
Policy Statement in 1960 and again in 1970 utilized four such section headings in 
categorizing its curriculum content. The practice of printing early manuscript or 
print headings in red accounts for the color designated in the term “rubric.” The 
maintenance of similar rubrics in these successive statements was a conservative 
choice, in part intended to placate those who might “see red” when they perceived 
the radical innovations otherwise sponsored by the later statement. Deliberately, 
in order to maintain continuity with the earlier Policy Statement, the 1970 revi- 
sion continued the 1960 rubric in its formulation. 

It happens that what we call the traditional curricula areas are synonymous 
with the Policy Statement rubric in name, if not in substance. In 1970, only the 
“Research” rubric was dropped from the 1960 statement. But none of the content 
that appeared under this designation was omitted from the 1970 statement. By 
deliberate plan, all the content subsumed under “Research” in the 1960 statement 
was distributed among the remaining rubrics in the 1970 statement. 

It should be clear from the preceding that substance can change, while ru- 
brics remain the same, and a rubric can be dropped while substance remains in- 
tact. In the language of the title of this essay, if we substitute curriculum areas for 
the terms of the Policy Statement rubric, the same will hold true. Relevance will 
be determined by the substantive content, not by the designation of areas, and real 
differences will be evident in what is taught and learned, not in altered terminol- 
ogy used to categorize curricula areas. 


Originally published in the Journal of Education for Social Work 17(1), Winter 1981. 
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For example, no matter how entitled, a research sequence that does not pro- 
mote an understanding of what is intended in accountability and evaluation, does 
not promote a spirit of inquiry and an urge to utilize the findings of systematic 
study, fails to inspire an interest in discovery as well as proof, fails to communi- 
cate even minimal skills in scientific and scholarly methods, and leaves the student 
in ignorance as to the structure of social work knowledge and values, is likely to 
be less than relevant to the practice in which the student will be expected to en- 
gage after graduating. 

Should this curriculum area be categorized under the rubric term “research,” 
as is currently common practice? Probably not. Scientific and scholarly methods 
might be taught more effectively under a rubric so designated: Far more than 
research would be included under these headings. Or the sequence can be focused 
on accountability and evaluation, and so designated. This would possibly pro- 
mote a closer relationship of content to practice and policy. The critical factor, 
nevertheless, is not the designation of the area, but the content it is expected to 
communicate. If we agree that the relevance of curriculum content is, in turn, 
determined primarily by what is sought in the graduate, then the preferred educa- 
tional product should influence the choice of content and the choice of rubric as 
well. Criteria for establishing relevance are necessary, and evidence of achieve- 
ment in relation to these criteria must be provided. Only in this way can we intel- 
ligently address the question posed in the title of this essay. This assumes, of 
course, that the prior requirement of clarity of purpose and function, justifying 
the content and rubric whose relevance is to be established, has been achieved. 

For this reason, I will first suggest a definition of purpose and function that 
meets this requirement and then consider criteria for establishing relevance. Let 
us assume the following to be true: 


The fundamental zone of social work is where people and their environments 
are in exchange with each other. Social work historically has focused on this 
transaction zone, where the exchange between people and the environments 
which impinge on them results in change in both. Social work intervention 
aims at the coping capabilities of people and the demands and resources of 
their environments so that the transactions between them are helpful to both. 
Social work’s concern extends to both the dysfunctional or deficient condi- 
tions at the juncture between people and their environments, and to the oppor- 
tunities there for producing growth and improving the environment. 


Given agreement on the dual foci of the turf to which our profession lays 
claim, and agreement on the target of social work intervention intended to con- 
tribute to growth and improve the environment, we would need to clarify further 
what we expect social workers to do, if the prior requirement for clarity of func- 
tion as well as purpose is to be met. 

For example, in relation to problems that recipients of social work service 
bring with their request for help, do we expect practitioners to assume the role of 
problem solvers, with the intellectual arrogance that term conveys when applied 
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to the human condition, or do we discourage the tendency to see people, groups, 
and communities as “problems” to be solved, focusing our function on objectives 
that facilitate recipient efforts to deal with their problems, and hopefully solve 
them? Do we prepare students to see people, alone or in combination, as sick, and 
charge social workers with the task of providing a cure, or do we seek to educate 
students to help people who are ill use what is healthy in themselves and their 
environments to combat their illness more effectively? 

Obviously, much serious thought must be invested in clarifying functional 
expectations. Fur the purposes of this essay, nevertheless, let us assume that the 
content that would be identified as relevant to the curriculum will never be fixed, 
because such clarity will never be achieved fully. Hence the criteria for relevance 
must be applicable, whatever level of clarity has been achieved. To be consistent 
with this intent one must deliberately avoid an enumeration approach to the question 
of relevant content. Specifying things students must learn that are now taught never 
can lead to decisions on relevance. Every practitioner, every agency, all fields of 
service, in fact practically anyone, can suggest with some justification, content 
that should be included in the curriculum. But since the designation of such content 
assumes a prior agreement on relevance, the process is circular, and hence endless. 


EXTERNAL CRITERIA 


Given the turf on which we apply our professional efforts, the first criterion for 
testing relevance requires that the organizing rubric encompass both the indi- 
vidual and environmental conceptualization. It must inhibit any tendency to sepa- 
rate the two in a curriculum design. 

An illustrative example of such a rubric is one based on common human 
needs that all people evidence in their own persons, and that generate environ- 
mental responses in all known civilized societies seeking to enhance individual 
and collective efforts to satisfy these needs. Thus, all people seek health, security, 
justice, knowledge, self-realization, intimacy, and relationships. All civilized so- 
cieties, in response to these basic human needs, evolve health, economic, politi- 
cal, educational, and self-developmental institutions to help meet these needs. 

A rubric for curriculum organization based on common human needs could 
meet this first criterion. It conceives of person and environment as inseparable; 
one without the other distorts both, directing attention away from the dual foci of 
our special turf. 

If the first criterion is intended to inhibit the tendency to separate person and 
environment, the second would inhibit the tendency to separate knowing and do- 
ing. Knowledge, values, style, and action must be integrated into skill. Knowing 
where and when to apply such skill must be incorporated into competence. A 
curriculum relevant for practice necessitates a conceptualization of skill and com- 
petence that integrates thought and action. Providing information about where to 
look and what to look for in program, policy, and human growth and the social 
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environment may be necessary prerequisites for a relevant curriculum, but hardly 
satisfies this criterion. Having accepted the aims of social work intervention, lo- 
cating the targets in time and place serves an orienting function and may even 
help individualize the particular service encounter, but may offer no guidance at 
all for the “how” of the practice required. 

To meet this criterion, the content in human growth and the social environ- 
ment should develop skill in assessment of need-resource and in evaluating the 
mismatch that necessitates intervention, or else risk suffering the irrelevance that 
characterizes any professional educational process that focuses on theory apart 
from its meaning in practice. Similarly, the content concerned with the social 
services, programs, and policy, must prepare the student to assess alternative pro- 
gram designs in relation to goals and objectives, or else risk suffering the irrel- 
evance of an inappropriate and misguided practice, devoid of any theoretical 
insights. Obviously, much of our current traditional curriculum in these areas is 
less than relevant, but not necessarily irrelevant. While a reasonable case can be 
made for inclusion of much that we teach in these areas as a prerequisite, a cur- 
riculum that covers material that is less than relevant hardly meets the criterion of 
relevance, even when it is not irrelevant. 

A third criterion requires that means and ends be seen as inseparable, recog- 
nizing that the separation of purpose and practice in curriculum design conditions 
a practitioner mistakenly to view the perfection of skill and its application as the 
principle and sometimes the only measure of achievement in judging work. The 
concern here is not simply the incompetent nature of a skillful practice inappro- 
priately utilized, but also the irresponsible nature of a practice conceptualized as 
a value-free method unrelated to a process intended to achieve a preferred purpose. 

To meet this criterion, the content of the practice rubric should be taught in 
relation to principles, since principles incorporate both the ethical imperative and 
the proposition—which are the value- and the knowledge-bases for a purposeful 
practice. It hardly meets this criterion to teach practice as an operational expres- 
sion of selected theories or as the application of certain crucial concepts as meth- 
ods of influence neutral to the intentional nature of such work. 

Curriculum rubrics that meet these three external criteria must necessarily 
be relevant to the conditions current in the community for which social work 
interventions are appropriate and to the objectives and goals sought both by those 
who use and those who support the services provided by social work programs. 
These criteria also will assure a curriculum sensitive to the state of skill and com- 
petence that is social work’s primary resource in seeking to influence conditions 
that need to be altered. 


INTERNAL CRITERIA 


But what about the relevance of the traditional areas to the theory and practice of 
curriculum development in schools and departments of social work? What fac- 
tors, other than those noted, determine the rubric that will prevail and survive in a 
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school? From the internal perspective, relevance is to be viewed in relation to the 
inner workings of the educational enterprise, to the needs of faculty, students, 
administration, and field work agencies and not primarily in relation to the needs 
ofthose who are the recipients of social work services. If we raise questions about 
the relevance of traditional curriculum areas to the common human needs that are 
the concern of those we serve, we also must wonder about the needs of those 
directly involved in the educational effort. In my view, the persistence of irrel- 
evance in organizing rubrics can be explained largely by the influence on curricu- 
lum of the needs of those engaged in the educational process itself. 

Time and space play a crucial role in curriculum design. Time is experienced 
differently by faculty, students, administration, and field work agencies, and space 
is partitioned into territorial areas in accordance with the distinctive interests of 
their occupants. Without elaborating on these observations, which summarize very 
complex phenomena, a brief illustrative description of what they entail should 
provide sufficient insight to help us appreciate how history and location influence 
the “relevance” question. 

The half-life of a faculty member is about three to four years. The crucial 
factor here is the time it takes to earn tenure. The half-life of the student in a two- 
year program is about twenty-five weeks. The crucial factor here is the time actu- 
ally available for learning in the four semesters. The half-life of the administrator 
is about one-half year. The crucial factor here is the time it takes to initiate a 
change in the program, which then takes between five and seven years to implement. 
The half-life of the agency field instructor is about fourteen weeks, or about half 
the time the student is actually available for instruction during the placement year. 

From these varied time perspectives, the relevance of curriculum areas will 
be judged differently. Great effort is required to obtain an objective measure of 
relevance, especially when those participating in the program are the informants 
whose judgments are taken as the data to be used in evaluating relevance. 

Lorenz mostly aptly described the territorial imperative that undergirds tra- 
ditional curriculum areas. Turfs are involved, but not the turf identified as the 
domain for social work practice. Changing rubric in these circumstances can be 
viewed as threats to jobs, promotions, tenure, standards for selecting field work 
placements, admission requirements, measures of student performance and achieve- 
ment, and budget allocation patterns. The ability of highly educated persons to 
rationalize territorial claims, rally the “tribe” in their defense, and win over re- 
cruits in order to nullify threats from surrounding territories is only exceeded by 
the ability of a collectivity of “tribes” to rationalize the status quo when threat- 
ened by a larger force seeking to alter existing curriculum arrangements. Thus, 
criteria for judging relevance in this inner-directed perspective will differ from 
those cited previously, in which the needs served by the profession defined the 
purpose in relation to which content and rubric could be justified. 

Obviously, the school’s curriculum should employ faculty competence to 
good purpose, and should discourage the tendency to slot faculty into curriculum 
areas that do not require their special expertise. The first internal criterion re- 
quires that the school not expect to teach what the school’s faculty has yet to 
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learn. This criterion is so obvious that it is often ignored. To be relevant, the 
school may be tempted to meet all the educational needs of the community it 
serves, even when its resources make such an objective unreal. Failure to recog- 
nize this criterion tends to promote a faculty of generalists who are renaissance 
persons to everyone but themselves. The curriculum resulting in these circum- 
stances will be relevant in form, and irrelevant in substance. 

The second criterion is that students be selected on the basis of their interest 
in and ability to learn the particular content the school is able and prepared to 
teach. Again, this is an obvious criterion often honored in the breach. 

Another criterion requires the school to recruit field work placements offer- 
ing experience in that practice that the school is competent to teach. This may 
require considerable effort to achieve, but without such effort, the areas of cur- 
riculum will prepare students to experience an unnecessary frustration that no 
amount of rationalizing can justify. The flip side of this criterion requires that the 
school not seek to teach for a practice out of its own resources. 

These three criteria simply suggest that teachers, students, and field experi- 
ences be related to program intentions and special divisions affecting work done 
will serve to promote rather than defeat the development of relevant rubric. 


RELEVANCE OF CURRENT CURRICULUM AREAS 


Now applying these six criteria—three external and three internal—let us esti- 
mate the relevance of our current curriculum areas. These estimates are not based 
on systematic study. To my knowledge, research in these areas is lacking, and the 
judgments presented here are necessarily subjective. Given the overriding frame- 
work prompted by the CSWE Curriculum Policy Statement that provides for con- 
tent in Social Welfare Policy and Services, Human Behavior and the Social 
Environment, and Social Work Practice, schools have opted for a variety of con- 
centrations that meet the criteria designated in the statement, suggesting the ru- 
bric that the school believes best organizes this content. It should be noted that at 
the time the 1970 Policy Statement was written the decision to free the curricu- 
lum for a variety of organizing rubrics reflected the fact that schools were already 
exhibiting these differences and guidance was needed to assure certain common 
standards in their development. 

Currently, the prevalent rubrics that organize curricula are based on a pro- 
cess, problem, programmatic conceptualization, or some combination of all three. 
The methods are central to a process rubric. This rubric apparently remains the 
most prevalent formulation, if we include its various forms—that is, micro/mezzo/ 
macro practice. The problem rubric organizes concentrations in such areas as ju- 
venile delinquency, aging, mental health, or retardation. While prevalent in many 
schools, this rubric is infrequently the dominating organizational form of a school’s 
curriculum. The programmatic rubric organizes the curriculum around fields of 
service, such as child welfare, medical social work, probation and parole, or mili- 
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tary social work. In amodified form, some such concentrations are to be found in 
many schools, but again, as with the problem rubric, infrequently serve as the 
overriding pattern for organizing a school’s curriculum. 

These prevalent rubrics all fail to meet the first criterion, that the overriding 
conceptual scheme inhibits the separation of the person and environment. The 
programmatic rubric tips the scale in favor of the context of practice; the prob- 
lematic rubric partitions the person/environment into arbitrary units that encom- 
pass a part of the unity while missing the whole of it; and the process rubric tips 
the scale toward the person, helping to individualize the client unit and concur- 
rently isolating it, to use Reynolds’s apt phrasing. 

These rubrics meet the second criterion, in part, albeit unevenly. The pro- 
grammatic rubric is stronger in its emphasis on ends than means, being heavily 
preoccupied with ideological justifications. The problematic rubric focuses on 
both means and ends, but tends to see objectives rather than goals as the ends to be 
sought, and the techniques of the practitioner, rather than the strengths of the 
client, as the means for achieving intentions. The process rubric favors the means, 
almost to the point of seeing them as ends in themselves. While this rubric main- 
tains a unity of means and ends, it resembles a Roman Peace, wherein the lion of 
means lies down in peace with the lamb of ends, the ends inside the means. 

With reference to the third criterion, that thought and action, theory and prac- 
tice, not be separated by the overall organizing rubric, the state of theory and the 
limitations of practice largely dictate the degree to which all three rubrics meet its 
requirements. 

The programmatic approach is far richer in social and behavioral science 
generalizations, and pragmatic formulations of guiding propositions than it is in 
principles of practice that operationalize these orienting prescriptions for prac- 
tice. The problematic approach fits the situation to the state of knowledge, realiz- 
ing a not unexpected byproduct, that more and more is known about less and less, 
to the point where the practical and theoretical are joined, but around an issue so 
diminished in scope as to raise question about the utility of the action, even when 
successfully implemented. The process rubric is rich in experientially derived 
formulations that serve to support different theoretically sponsored generaliza- 
tions, according to the preferences of the practitioner. When sets of propositions 
are incorporated into practice principles, a practice science rather than a theoreti- 
cal science directs the action, and for this reason more than any other, I believe 
this third rubric remains the most prevalent in our schools. 

Thus, in relation to the three external criteria, none of the prevalent rubrics 
fully satisfy the requirements for establishing relevance, albeit all three provide a 
partial approach to these criteria. If we recognize that in different periods of political 
and economic activity in the community each of these rubrics has a special appeal— 
the programmatic in times of radical change, the problematic in times of liber- 
alization, and the process in times of conservative politics and restricted funding—than 
their tactical importance rather than their strategic value can be appreciated. 
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CONCLUSION 


In light of this admittedly cursory analysis of their merits and limitations, I would 
argue for ahuman needs rubric as a strategic overriding schemata for curriculum, 
because it meets the first criterion fully, and is congenial with any of the other 
rubrics that can serve as partializing tactical formulations for particularizing needs 
areas. Moreover, the human needs rubric is responsive to the uneven political- 
economic developments that characterize the milieu in which each of the separate 
needs areas is addressed. 

For example, in the present time in our country, the human needs rubric— 
when partitioned by a process rubric—would assure continued concern for the 
wider intentions of practice while promoting the skill needed to protect the qual- 
ity of practice from the destructive influence of reduced resources and lack of 
concern for human services. 

Based on seven years of experience with a matrix resulting from a human 
needs/process rubric one can note certain of its characteristics. This rubric inhib- 
its a tendency to try to teach everything, forces consideration of a differential use 
of faculty in accordance with special competencies, provides more refined crite- 
ria for selecting a student body whose profile at admissions is related to the school’s 
intentions, and compels close attention to field work choices in light of specific 
concentrations dictated by the human needs overriding rubric. Without experi- 
ence to go by, there is no way of knowing if similar benefits will accrue to a 
school’s curriculum if a program or problem subcategorization of a human needs 
rubric were attempted. 

Two principles are suggested by this initial brief effort to determine the rel- 
evance of the traditional areas based on the six criteria thought to be indicative of 
relevance. Initially, we assume that: 


1. Relevance will depend on external and internal factors affecting the organiza- 
tion and substantive content of curricula. 

2. Efforts to establish relevance by enumeration of what should be known and 
mastered are circular and should be avoided. 

3. The criteria suggested, although not necessarily of equal weight or exhaustive 
when used to determine relevance, are nevertheless useful to testing for rel- 
evance. 


Then we can state the following as first principles: 


1. Periodic review of curricula rubric based on these criteria should be part of 
any school’s effort to determine the relevance of its program to the external 
and internal purposes it hopes to achieve. 

2. Periodic review of the Council on Social Work Education Curriculum Policy 
Statement employed in the formulation of accreditation standards should be 
undertaken in order to assure the profession that the Policy Statement pro- 
motes relevant curriculum rubric, as judged by the criteria suggested. 
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Chapter 20 


The Continuum: Issues in Social 
Work Education 


Lewis is critical of both the term “continuum” and its usage in this essay. As 
an alternative to uniform curricular structures that are externally imposed, 
Lewis suggests that schools be given more flexibility in adapting their pro- 
grams to regional differences and in emphasizing the development of critical 
thinking by students. He “believe[d] we have lived with [a] variety [of cur- 
ricular structures] for good and compelling reasons and that it will not serve 
us well to impose a single model on our enterprise.” 


The term continuum, as employed in social work education, was invented, not 
discovered. It did not evolve out of efforts to describe a practice or condition. It 
was borrowed as a concept thought useful to fulfill a specific function, and to 
promote a particular scheme for restructuring social work education. Unlike dis- 
coveries, inventions suffer from obsolescence, often become dysfunctional, and 
have to be replaced. Manufactured products, intellectual as well as physical, that 
translate an invention into tools for thought or action, can be misapplied. The 
wrench is used by some as a hammer, the wine-press to wring out the laundry. The 
term continuum has managed to evidence all the negative attributes of inventions, 
and it is time to retire it from our deliberations about current problems facing 
social work education. 

The term entered our literature in the late 1950s; achieved a level of concep- 
tual significance in the 1959 Werner Boehm study of social work education; and 
achieved a kind of immortality when used as a subtopic heading in the essay on 
“Education for Social Work” in the Encyclopedia of Social Work, authored by 
Boehm in 1971. In that essay, Boehm sought to define the term and indicate the 
substantive content it was intended to conceptualize. 

His formulation is most instructive. He starts with the assumption that pres- 
sure to upgrade competence has produced a new force in social work education. 
This new force he asserts has led to the suggested creation of a DSW and PhD, the 
latter a higher level degree than the former and an emerging idea of a three-year 
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post-baccalaureate program that would do many things. He writes that if such 
thinking gains more currency, then the MSW will change its character, possibly 
become an MA on the way to a DSW. He hypothesizes that ifsuch a development 
were to occur, that many difficulties would be resolved. For example, it might be 
possible to develop a clear-cut relationship between the PhD and DSW degrees. If 
all these “ifs” were to be realized, he concludes a “reasonable well-planned con- 
tinuum from the undergraduate to the MSW-DSW-PhD level, such that each sub- 
sequent level builds on the previous ones while each level is sufficiently 
self-contained to enable a person to move into functions that are reasonably well- 
defined by practice and need to be filled” will result. 

Boehm’s language is revealing, for it instills the term continuum with an 
aura of mission, whose inevitable realization will achieve the utopian ideal, a 
complete rational educational structure for social work. The thrust propelling the 
mission is cast in Newtonian terms, such as “pressure” and “force.” Following 
Cartesian logic, the idea is invested with the initial power of truth, while practice, 
the real world, serves neither as a source of truth nor an ultimate test of this truth. 
Boehm prophesizes that if such thinking as his essay evidences were to gain cur- 
rency, emerging ideas and suggested creations will materialize. One cannot but 
admire the elegance of the hierarchical order his view of the continuum would 
bring to the chronic thought disorders that seem endemic to our professional edu- 
cation programs. 

But faith in the rational and attachments to mental processes as the creative 
source do not necessarily reckon with the reasonable. Unhappily, the most rea- 
sonable is not always the most rational. In advocating for an idea, it is reasonable 
to consider if its time has come. It is not reasonable to ignore the reality of what is 
the case, in one’s enthusiasm for what one wishes might become the case. The 
aftermaths of the Boehm study and the subsequent Bisno Report demonstrated 
that when reality is not congenial to one’s perceptions of it, it is the idea that had 
best be revised, or little change is likely to be achieved. In moving from an idea to 
its materialization, one moves from a vision to a practice. There is always the 
possibility that the vision is in error and, if pursued, ceases to serve a mere intel- 
lectual function, but is converted by its advocates into an instrument for compel- 
ling reality to conform to its mistaken preferences. 

As we know only too well, in social work education there are many hierar- 
chical orderings possible and, in fact, coexisting. I believe we have lived with this 
variety for good and compelling reasons and that it will not serve us well to im- 
pose a single model on our enterprise. Further, we must note that during the past 
two decades, those in social work education who have commented on the con- 
tinuum, have not confined their usage to Boehm’s definition. Each discussant 
seems to need to improve on some aspect of Boehm’s conceptualization. Thus, in 
addition to referring to the relationship among levels of education for social work, 
it is thought to: (a) describe a comprehensive integrated overall social work cur- 
riculum; (b) encompass the relevance of education to practice; (c) depict a super- 
structure built on a foundation; (d) delineate a generic core with its specialization 
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offshoots; and so on. The term, in fact, has become the Lady Quicksilver in social 
work education jargon. With all its attractions, as Falstaff observed, the problem 
with Lady Quicksilver is that one does not know where to have her. 

Social work scholars who have had something to say about the continuum, 
in alphabetical order, include Austin, Bisno, Burus, Guzzetta, Kadushin, Kendall, 
Lyndon, Matson, Mossman, Samoff, Stein, Witte, to name a few. As far as I can 
determine, the term did not appear in education for social work literature before 
the 1950s. It has generated more heat than light in the subsequent two decades 
and, for this reason I again suggest it is time to retire it from our discussions of 
educational issues, as no longer useful. But in retiring it, we ought not discard 
some lessons we can derive from the history of its use. 

Our profession has always struggled with the intellectual problems that ac- 
company any effort to integrate theory and practice, what we know and what we 
do. But historically, I believe it can be demonstrated that for us the source and test 
of truth was located first and foremost in practice, and not in ideas about it. Given 
the complexity of our practice reality, we are not helped to understand what we 
are about when mental constraints that encapsulate ideological blinders are em- 
ployed to compel changes without full critical evaluation. Before we seek to cre- 
ate hierarchical orders in which we locate the thinkers at the pinnacle and the 
doers at the base, we ought to appreciate the possibility that these may be self- 
serving formulations. Nor does the discarding of an outworn concept require that 
we ignore the substantive issues that the discarded concept sought to encom- 
pass. I will devote the remainder of this brief presentation to these substantive 
issues, 

Because of its origins in service agencies, education for social work practice 
has always been concerned with certain structural, substantive, and process is- 
sues. Throughout the history of education for social work, we have sought to 
determine where to locate education for practice; at what level of educational 
maturity ought preparation for skill be inserted into the training; what prior prepa- 
ration in experience and education was most appropriate as prerequisite to learn- 
ing social work content; and what, if any, specializations ought we to encourage. 
These issues have inspired debates about technical, undergraduate, and graduate 
education; about the place of the behavioral and social science disciplines in edu- 
cation for practice; and what, if any, concentrations should be fostered. I believe 
these areas of concern, in modern dress, are still central to our interest, having a 
remarkable currency in light of the newly adopted Curriculum Policy Statement. 
Let me take each in turn. 


LEVELS OF SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


My review of the research that has been done on undergraduate, graduate, and 
doctoral education for social work leads me to conclude that we know very little 
with any degree of certainty about what is actually happening in social work edu- 
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cation across the country, and even less about the results being achieved. The 
recent reviews of practice research in medicine have concluded that overwhelm- 
ingly such studies lacked the power in design and execution to warrant certainty 
about most of their findings. Our own studies consistently admit to weaknesses in 
the nature of data collected; limitations in sample selection, coverage, and re- 
sponse rates; shortcomings in the statistical design and power of tests of significance 
utilized; etc. These weaknesses, often combined in a single study, yield an even 
less optimistic view of our certainties than that which is said to prevail in clinical 
medical research. I believe we are at the descriptive, classification stage in our 
knowledge in this area and ought to tailor our debates accordingly. 

Clearly, what we do know warns us to give considerable weight to circum- 
stances in which our programs operate. As deans, we are well aware of the influ- 
ence of restrictions dictated by limited resources, general university policies, the 
level of community practice, the funding priorities of state-local public and vol- 
untary agencies, etc., on our program structures and offerings. Not merely regional, 
but local demographic and political-economic differences shape the employment 
market and dictate service staffing patterns, which in turn influence our priorities 
and mission statements. Similar factors affect our competitive situation in rela- 
tion to other professions and the various disciplines when seeking to attract strong 
faculty and students to our programs. 

I believe, through most of our history, such contextual influences, more than 
our ideas about how our education might best be packaged, have governed the 
form in which our programs have developed. If this be true, and if it remains true 
to the present, it makes no sense at all to attempt to force a hierarchical format on 
the entire educational enterprise based on some internal logic dictated by a par- 
ticular view of what quality education ought to be. Undergraduate, masters, and 
doctoral programs can be coerced into a uniform pattern only at great cost when 
the immediate educational environment does not support such a pattern. More- 
over, because we are not sufficiently clear and do not agree among ourselves on 
what structure is likely to assure the quality we seek, the intraprofessional con- 
flicts such coercion will generate are hardly justified. 

It seems far more sensible to employ our resources to explore that state of 
educational offerings, and identify instances of workable productive formats and 
the contexts in which they can appropriately be applied. The new Curriculum 
Policy Statement (CPS) is sufficiently permissive and the revised accreditation 
manual sufficiently demanding in relation to minimum requirements to allow many 
flowers to bloom, while protecting the field from weeds and destructive para- 
sites. In the next decade as we pursue this approach, I expect we will find more 
than one hierarchical order that can shape the relationship of levels of social work 
education while assuring qualitatively acceptable products from all our educa- 
tional programs. 
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THE PREREQUISITES AND THE QUALITY 
OF SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Some decades back, Ralph Carr Fletcher sought to learn how differences in un- 
dergraduate preparation related to the achievements of masters students in schools 
of social work. He concluded that students whose undergraduate majors were in 
the humanities did as well or better than those who had majored in the social and 
behavioral sciences. Given the commitment of the field at that time to under- 
graduate prerequisites in the social and behavioral sciences, the shock caused by 
his findings can be appreciated. There was the anticipated rush to explain the 
probable deficiencies in the study design leading to these unwelcome findings. 
Recently, when Iread the study by Specht et al., that reports a similar problematic 
outcome in relation to the BSW and non-BSW masters students, I was reminded 
of that period. As I noted earlier, our studies are more useful for what they de- 
scribe to be the case, than in their power to explain how what they find came to be. 
It is nevertheless important, if our association’s declared interest in quality educa- 
tion is to be pursued, to stay with the question: What is the best preparation a 
candidate might bring to the education we offer? 

For example, I believe that the intellectual tools most useful for professional 
education, whatever the profession and at whatever level it is offered, are those 
that help the worker in such work-related tasks as these: 


1. Make decisions affecting action in uncertain situations. 

2. Engage in problem solving. 

3. Utilize the case method to define a situation and formulate a plan of action 
with intention to influence. 

4. Base moral behavioral on ethical imperatives derived from a set of relevant 
values. 

5. Appreciate differences and understanding the importance of individualizing 
situations and persons. 

6. Discipline the idiosyncratic in style. 

Communicate in a manner that enhances understanding and furthers intention. 

8. Engage in ongoing self-appraisal. 


a 


These preprofessional prerequisites prepare students for more demanding 
intellectual work, when they must learn to: 


1. Identify needs and appropriate resources in the areas of their practice con- 
cerns. 

2. Appreciate the ethical and theoretical foundations that inform the program of 
services they offer and influence their choice of objectives and methods of 
work. 
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3. Recognize the functional relevance of administrative, supervisory, and service 
delivery structures and roles in organizational networks that seek to imple- 
ment programs. 

4. Understand the processes whereby the results of practice efforts are accounted 
for and how additions to practice theory are incorporated into the scope of 
practice competence. 


These additional intellectual demands, while essential content to be mas- 
tered for practice, are prerequisites to the achievement of a competent practice. 
Competence requires that students know how to: 


1. Evaluate the relationships of need to resource and arrive at useful definitions 
of the imbalance to be altered. 

2. Design a unit of service whose objectives are realistic and whose implementa- 
tion is feasible. 

3. Implement the program through appropriate administrative, supervisory, and 
direct practice activities judged likely to achieve program goals and objectives. 

4. Develop monitoring procedures that permit an accounting of the effort ex- 
pended and the purposes accomplished while assisting in systematic evalua- 
tions of results. 


My formulation deliberately focuses on intellectual work, and identifies pre- 
requisites that can be learned in undergraduate courses in the humanities, the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, as well as in the behavioral and social sciences. To my 
knowledge, this practice-oriented stem in undergraduate education has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, and our social work students often are seriously 
deficient in one or more of these skills. The various formulations of foundation 
knowledge that have appeared in our literature focus primarily on mastery of sub- 
ject areas and application technologies, assuming, I suppose, that such learning 
includes the prerequisite intellectual skills without which mastery would not be 
possible. After thirty-five years of teaching at the graduate level, I am not at all 
certain that this assumption is supported by experience. 

The prevalent view is that one can improve the quality of social work educa- 
tion by transferring substantive content to earlier stages of the educational experi- 
ence, and substituting more advanced substantive courses for the graduate 
curriculum spots thus vacated. The new Curriculum Policy Statement enshrines 
this approach in its formulation of the relationship of foundation and concentra- 
tion. I question whether the result of the approach we have taken will be a strength- 
ening of our students’ intellectual skills, which are prerequisite to more advanced 
social work. I believe, we all agree that the quality of education is intimately 
related to the student’s ability to think, as much or more than what he or she 
thinks about. Learning how to think, and mastery of the intellectual skills re- 
quired in such learning, does not suggest the same curriculum progression that 
follows when we focus on what one thinks about, particularly in the preparatory 
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stage, when prerequisite tools for advanced work have to be mastered. If we really 
intend to focus on quality in our educational programs, we must devote some of 
our more thoughtful efforts to clarifying the prerequisite issue. 


CONCENTRATIONS, SPECIALTIES, AND SPECIALIZATIONS 


Throughout the history of education for social work, from the formative years as 
training schools, through the period of affiliation with colleges and universities, 
to the present, schools have used problems (such as juvenile delinquency), pro- 
grams (such as child welfare) and processes (such as casework, social group work, 
etc.) alone or in combination as overarching rubrics for organizing curricula. To 
the extent that special emphasis was given to the categories falling under any of 
these rubrics, such categories were viewed as concentrations. Thus, students could 
concentrate on child welfare or juvenile delinquency or casework while taking 
the necessary courses to meet standard requirements for the social work degree. 
In the 1960s, problem and program concentrations became more prevalent, re- 
flecting the social upheavals of that decade, and processes underwent modifica- 
tions to reflect the combining of methods in direct practice, with such formulations 
as micro, mezzo, and macro processes appearing as ongoing rubrics in some 
schools. The 1969 CPS, in establishing criteria for concentrations, sought to rec- 
ognize what was by then a prevalent diversity, while hoping to assure minimal 
standards that would protect the quality of education provided by schools choos- 
ing any of such rubrics. 

In social work practice, from its earliest manifestations as a distinctive arena 
of professional activity, the special demands of particular settings, programs, and 
problems have been viewed as requiring skills unique to the tasks involved. Thus, 
medical, hospital, public health, psychiatric and more recently pediatric, renal, 
etc. social work practice have been seen by those involved in specialties within 
the broader arena of social work practice in health-related areas. School social 
work, industrial social work, clinical social work, and other practices similarly 
have been viewed by their proponents as specialties. 

Unhappily, problems are frequently redefined, processes combine, and pro- 
grams disappear or merge, raising serious questions as to their utility as organiz- 
ing rubrics for curricula. Similarly, practice generates continuously evolving 
specialties, some of which are short-lived, or so narrowly defined as to approach 
the level of a specific technology, rather than a practice specialty—while others 
are so broad—such as clinical social work—that no agreement can be reached on 
what practice is to be included under this umbrella term. 

All these difficulties came to a head by the late 1970s when our confusions 
were threatening to fragment the profession into specialty interest groups, and 
undercut the uniform standard requirements for professional education that as- 
sured the public of a similar foundation competence for persons holding the pro- 
fessional social work degree. To deal with these difficulties, the professional 
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associations of social workers and social work educators agreed to jointly sponsor 
a study group to recommend to schools and the field of practice how they might 
best proceed with the issues of “specialization.” 

The charge to the joint NASW-CSWE Committee on Specialization asked 
that the Committee develop criteria, and evidence on which to judge the criteria, 
but not to propose specific specializations. The wisdom that limited the charge in 
this way was quickly evident when we on the Committee examined the various 
approaches to specializations being advanced by special interest groups in the 
profession. We were amazed to discover how deeply these special interest groups 
were invested in their differences. As aCommittee we unanimously agreed to put 
aside the variety of specialization claims, and the rationalizations that were put 
forward to justify them, and to only address the limited charge given to us. We thought 
that if we could agree upon criteria, their application would provide an empirical base 
for resolving many of the conflicting positions inherent in this issue. 


CONCENTRATIONS 


The 1969 CPS employed the word concentration in its section on practice. Crite- 
ria for a concentration incorporated into the 1969 statement were quite demand- 
ing, although experience indicates they were less than vigorously applied in the 
subsequent decade in the accreditation process. In seeking to allow schools to test 
out a range of structural rubrics through which the substantive required content of 
an MSW could be, and in a number of instances, were already being offered, we 
concurrently hoped that the criteria for a concentration would strengthen the cur- 
riculum in particular areas by deepening the learning in an area the school itself 
selected for special attention. At that time, as chairperson of the Committee that 
wrote the CPS statement, I was clear, as were the other members of the Commit- 
tee, that concentration was not intended to create or denote specialization. For 
this reason, more recently, as a member of the joint NASW-CSWE committee, I 
recommended the use of the term concentration, so as to distinguish what we 
intended this term to denote, from the terms specialization and specialties. 

The criteria we arrived at for determining a specialization ruled out the pos- 
sibility that a concentration in a school could by itself designate a professional 
specialization. Nor could a specialty in practice alone justify the designation of a 
professional specialization. In our judgment the following attributes were essen- 
tial to warrant the designation of a practice specialization. 


1. Within an environment, a population experiencing a common condition to be 
altered or nurtured, must be identified in some critical number. 

2. It must be demonstrated that there exists within social work, competence for 
work with and on behalf of this population. The skills and other elements of 
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this competence must be identified, related to the unique needs of the popula- 
tions and the condition of their situations or environments. It must be shown 
that the use of this competence could be effective in altering or supporting this 
condition. 

3. The conditions that characterize the population and the competencies required 
of social work specialists to deal with them must be sufficiently complex to 
require the guidance of a substantial body of knowledge. Such knowledge must 
be clearly related to the areas of transaction between people and their environ- 
ments and must be translatable into effective interventions. 


We also agreed that the evidence that these criteria meet be based on observ- 
able, reliable data; that the conditions addressed be consistent and persistent. We 
emphasized that concentrations that would fulfill the academic requirements as- 
sociated with a designated specialization ought not fragment clients, losing sight 
of them as people. Finally, the concentration must maintain relevance to the zone 
of social work practice. We concluded that to achieve the educational require- 
ments to be considered a specialist, graduate level or equivalent postgraduate edu- 
cation would be required. 

Critical to our formulation, although not incorporated into our reports was 
the belief that our approach balanced the contribution of field and school to the defi- 
nition of a specialization and avoided a hierarchical implication whereby the gen- 
eral MSW practitioner became a lesser one because of the status that might become 
associated with the designation of a specialist. Nor did we foreclose on the possi- 
bility of special emphases in programs at the undergraduate or doctoral levels. 

So much by way of introduction. I wish here to add another dimension to the 
Committee’s discussion of specializations. 

There is, to my way of thinking, no compelling reason to develop specializa- 
tions in our profession, if the criteria we proposed cannot be fulfilled. It does not 
follow that there are no compelling reasons for establishing concentrations in our 
curriculum, and specialties in our practice. Experience would suggest, in fact, 
that both concentrations and specialties have existed for some time, without the 
development of specializations. What seems probable is that until the relationship 
among specialties and concentrations evolve to the point that they together meet 
the criteria we suggested, designations of specializations would be premature. 

The principal function of the discussion of specialization is to enlighten us 
as to our limitations in both practice and academic content, but is not likely to 
result in agreement on what we all would accept to be a specialization. For this 
reason, it is of vital importance to carefully monitor the concentration area of the 
Curriculum Policy Statement, and to subject to ongoing analysis the unique claims 
of practice specialties. From such observations and analysis, we may come to 
understand our profession’s unique developmental pattern and determine whether 
it could and should evolve in the direction of specializations. 
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SUMMARY 


. There are a variety of hierarchical arrangements potentially useful for the struc- 


turing of education for social work. No one has demonstrated the greater utility 
of one arrangement for all contexts. Imposition of any one on the entire educa- 
tional enterprise is not warranted. It is entirely possible to live with such vari- 
ety as exists within the guidelines incorporated in the CPS, providing the 
statement is applied as written, and not interpreted in such a way as to impose 
a preferred schemata on any one program or combination of programs. Hence, 
we ought let many flowers flourish. In the weeding and fertilizing process of 
accreditation, we ought to avoid contaminating or disfiguring the blossoms. 


. Given the state of the art, we ought to depend heavily on the realities of prac- 


tice as both the source and test of truths. Imagination can treat such opposed 
truths as hypotheses, to be tested. As Goethe observed, there is nothing wrong 
in entertaining incorrect hypotheses, so long as one does not believe they are 
true. 

We ought to rearrange our priorities in our study and experiment with levels. 
Focus on the comparable merits of undergraduate-graduate programs ought to 
follow, not precede, a full exploration of what existing programs actually look 
like when implemented. We ought to describe standards of practice, seeking to 
cull out the best to serve as standards from practice, hoping to ultimately achieve 
our idealized notions of standards for practice. Only then can we design evalu- 
ations aimed to improve standards of performance based on outcome mea- 
sures. 

We need to question the prevalent assumption that attribute improvement in 
the quality of social work education to the number of subjects the student 
thinks about, and not to the student’s ability to think. Stuffing the learner with 
content which cannot be absorbed for use is likely to achieve no more than a 
chronic case of mental indigestion. A careful review of the place of prerequi- 
sites in social work education is crucial in this regard. 

We can develop educational concentrations, and practice specialties, and we 
have, without concurrently developing specializations. The criteria proposed 
to determine if a claim of specialization is warranted ought to be applied, in an 
ongoing effort to learn what, if any, role specializations might play in the pro- 
fession. 


I'll conclude with a brief note on intent. By design, the initial part of the 


paper sought to defuse the discussion of graduate-undergraduate issues by dis- 
carding the politically divisive term continuum. I then sought to locate the three 
major elements the concept continuum sought to cover—levels, prerequisites, 
specializations—in their appropriate time and place. My intent is to promote a 
useful exchange on a touchy question, one in which our common concerns bring 
us together, strengthening our ability to deal with the hostile environment in which 
all our programs find themselves. 
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Chapter 21 


The Micro/Macro in Social 
Work Education 


This is another example of Lewis critiquing what he regarded as the arbitrary 
dualism that existed in the social work field. Using a powerful illustration 
drawn from the headlines of the day, Lewis demonstrates how “the micro/ 
macro formulation . . . perpetuates [the] separation of means and ends.” He 
also provides an insightful summary of the history of this issue in the field. 


Some professions are mesmerized by the brilliance of their colleagues’ 
conceptualizations. The social work profession is more frequently polarized. If 
we social workers cannot divide a happening in two, placing one part in opposi- 
tion to the other, we suspect its essence escapes us. During the past two decades, 
one such dichotomy has taken hold and, with considerable support from the aca- 
demic sector of social work, has helped shape many graduate schools’ curricula. 
This dichotomy divides all of social work into two parts, the micro and the macro. 
In some of its applications, it would appear that never the twain shall meet. As an 
instance of a prevalent tendency in the profession, the micro/macro 
conceptualization can be used to illustrate problems attendant on all such formu- 
lations. 

I will use a thought experiment to illustrate how the micro/macro can be 
abstracted from a real-life happening. Let us assume you are an observer, who 
happens to turn around just as two youths point their guns at the President of the 
American University in Beirut, fire, and then flee. Not knowing the victim to be 
the University President, nor any particulars about the youths, other than their 
silhouettes, what explanation might you give to the event observed? Beyond the 
statement, “I saw two youths fire guns at the man, and he fell over, while they ran 
away, no amount of inquiry could elicit further information from you. 

Now suppose you were asked to describe the setting in which the event oc- 
curred. You might recall the timing and physical location of the event and your 
own activity at the time. From this added information—that you were visiting the 
campus of American University in Beirut, a city in the midst of a civil war, you 
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might link the event to the context, generating a series of hypotheses. For ex- 
ample, the youths may have represented one of the warring groups, and the per- 
son shot, another. Hence, this happening might have political overtones. You might 
even wonder if the person shot could be been just anyone, or someone of impor- 
tance, to warrant so drastic an act. Pursuing this line of reasoning, you may come 
close to identifying the true nature of the event, a political assassination, without 
knowing anything about the person shot and those who did the shooting. From 
this example, it should be possible to draw the conclusion that knowing macro 
elements of the event can contribute significantly to defining it, and to one or 
more possible explanations of its occurrence. 

Now, suppose you knew the president of the university, and you were able to 
judge the age of the youths to be what one could commonly expect among college 
students. You would obviously be able to hypothesize, tentatively, that two stu- 
dents or possibly friends of students or rejected applicants, shot the president in 
retaliation for a real or imagined wrong done them by the president or the univer- 
sity he represented. Without the contextual information earlier provided, it would 
be unlikely that you could deduce a linkage to a civil war, and associate the event 
with the concept: political assassination. Still, knowing the persons (the micro 
units), would be critical to arriving at an accurate explanation of the event. 

This thought experiment would suggest that any happening is inherently macro 
and micro in content. Any event is thus potentially open to analysis in both di- 
mensions. If you think about it, you’ll believe as have I, that it is impossible to 
imagine an event that is otherwise constituted, so long as the happening is of this 
world, and occurs in a particular time and place. If this observation applies to all 
happenings, it must apply to social work happenings as well. 

Thus, we are led to conclude that the partitioning of a social work event into 
its macro and micro components is an artifact of a mental process. No such divi- 
sion exists in the event itself. That the event evidences this true polarity is appar- 
ent. That it can be conceptualized in such a way as to create false dichotomies is 
also apparent. It is the contention of this presentation that the micro/macro for- 
mulation to guide the organization of curriculum is such a false dichotomy, re- 
sulting in considerable mischief for social work education. 

How did it happen that this dichotomy surfaced in social work education 
when it did? After all, this micro/macro formulation was a product of intellectual 
work and, like all such work, is never neutral to the milieu in which it is carried 
out. A brief historical sketch may locate the development of this dichotomy in 
time and place. 

During the late 1950s and 1960s, as the Civil Rights and War-on-Poverty 
initiatives promoted a substantial federal presence in social welfare, social work 
education shifted from an exclusively process curriculum framework (casework, 
group work, community organization, administration) to problem and program- 
matic organizing rubrics. It was recognized that combinations of processes were 
often required to deal effectively with the one problem, requiring a multiprocess 
skill in the practitioner. The programmatic approach in practice placed heavy 
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emphasis on the design and evaluation phases of service delivery, often subordi- 
nating the direct service processes to a secondary role. Schools were not prepar- 
ing practitioners for these demands of practice. 

In that period, the battering of direct service processes was already having its 
effects. The study “Girls at Vocational High” helped sponsor a broadside attack 
on casework and group work, finding them to be ineffective. Concurrently, docu- 
mentation was proffered to support the accusation that social workers were de- 
serting the poor. Considerable press was given to the evidence that social work 
processes fail to solve problems and social work programs fail to serve the “cause” 
that justified their public support. Schools found themselves on the defensive. 
Some sought refuge from this attack by reorganizing their curricula using a social 
problems rubric and other schools switched to a field of practice framework. 

Most schools chose a less disruptive compromise. They modified their pro- 
cess curricula, combining casework and group work into one concentration, called 
micro, and assigned the other processes to a concentration called macro. (At least 
one school assumed an ordinal rather than nominal classification, and carved out 
a “mezzo”, located between the micro and macro.) This micro/macro formula- 
tion, while making concessions to the pressure for change, nevertheless retained 
the essentials of a process rubric. It was a partial response to the multiprocess 
requirements of a problem-oriented practice. It also accorded the macro more 
space in the curriculum, conceding to the demand for added preparation in ad- 
ministration, policy, and evaluation. 

No sooner had the micro/macro conceptualization taken hold, than it began 
to make friends and influence people. New meanings were attached to the terms, 
as they took on the coloration of their surroundings. The initial process focus had 
assigned small units, persons, and small groups to the micro, and larger units— 
neighborhoods, communities, organizations, legislative bodies—to the macro. But 
soon efforts intended to deal with personal or familial problems were seen as 
micro, and those directed toward dysfunctional societal conditions, as macro. Thus, 
piecemeal social changes on an individual unit basis (retail changes) were viewed 
as micro, and broader social changes affecting large, population cohorts (whole- 
sale changes) as macro. It became evident that in purchasing a relatively facile 
solution to difficult practice issues, the schools had bought in to a formulation 
that would lead to a further denigration of the masters’ curriculum. 

For example, pushing this dichotomy to its logical conclusion, undergraduate 
and some graduate programs proposed to merge processes further, projecting a 
generic practitioner model, a “generalist” social worker. This “Jack of all trades” 
would, it was argued, best serve the changing demands of problem-oriented agen- 
cies. For these agencies, coverage needs were of greater concern than their lack of 
ability to deliver a service that required an in-depth mastery of any one process. 
The unresolved differences that had historically separated casework, group work, 
and community organization were to be largely ignored. In relation to each of these 
distinctive processes, such basic questions as—Who controls the process? Whose 
goals are worked on? What roles are to be carried by participants in the service? 
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How much weight ought to be assigned to nurture and nature in targeting areas for 
change?— had always solicited different answers in the past. Rather than attend to 
the unique qualities of these processes, the fact that they utilized many techniques 
in common sufficed to justify their being merged and viewed as a single entity. 

The trivialization of methods that followed the ignoring of differences in 
processes, in turn, encouraged the idea that came to be known as the continuum. 
Divested of its verbal mystifications, the continuum proposed that the undergradu- 
ate professional degree prepare for generalist practice, now a “code word” for the 
direct service processes (the micro), reserving for graduate education (the macro) 
and “specializations.” Not surprisingly, it was proposed by some to eliminate the 
Masters’ degree entirely and substitute a three-year doctorate to follow on the 
BSW. What started out as a modest modification in curriculum in response to 
changes in practice, ended with a plan for the demise of the very program the 
modifications were intended to protect. 

By the 1970s, “accountability” replaced “innovation,” the flow of monies to 
solve problems began to dry up. Jobs in the macro practice arena became scarcer 
than long-term counseling relationships in a public welfare agency. Studies began 
to find casework helpful and the continuum founded on the rocks of reality. The 
mischief done by the imposition of this false dichotomy on curriculum develop- 
ment, nevertheless, exacted a heavy price. Could there have been a more viable 
response to the pressures of the 1960s and the contractions of the 1970s, one that 
utilized the dynamic possibilities inherent in a true polarity? I think so, and will 
present this alternative later. But first, I will present a further discussion of the 
lacks in the micro/macro, the social problems, and the fields of practice rubrics 
for organizing curricula. 

The social problems and fields of service approaches to curriculum organi- 
zation have been tried at various times in the history of social work education. 
The problems approach suffers the limitations inherent in all problem formula- 
tions: there is limited agreement on the nature and scope of a problem; there is no 
end to the number of problems that can be identified and that call for solutions; 
and there are always many possible processes that can be employed to deal with 
the problem. These characteristics play havoc with a curriculum and make effi- 
cient use of resources almost impossible. Moreover, students graduating with so- 
cial problem expertise quickly discover how transient is the interest in their 
particular social problem, and how scarce are jobs that promise career progres- 
sion if one depends on expertise in one particular problem area. 

Fields of service have a tendency to proliferate. When this rubric last domi- 
nated curricula in graduate schools of social work, some nine fields were identi- 
fied, each contending for a place in the specialization sun. When the 1949 
Curriculum Policy Statement was prepared under the leadership of Marion 
Hathway, the shift to processes—casework, group work, community organization, 
with minor attention to administration and research—was seen as progress, in that it 
reduced nine sequences to five, offering some bases for a more generic view of 
social work skills, and a more manageable and efficient use of faculty competencies. 
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The shift to a processes rubric, with its heavy focus on methods, revealed a 
significant gap in social work curricula. The processes focus directed the stu- 
dents’ and faculty’s attention to means, not ends. The knowledge component be- 
came central and the value component peripheral. What the graduate would know 
and could do, was perceived as critical; what he or she would be, was treated as 
incidental. The micro/macro formulation of the processes rubric perpetuates this 
separation of means and ends. 

The ends/means polarity in social work has been a source of much conflict in 
the profession. It has always been an issue in practice as well as in policy debates. 
One facet of this debate gets played out in efforts to locate the target for change in 
the helping process. Richmond focused on the “individual and wider self;” the 
Milford Conference focused on “person in situation; Gordon targets in on the 
person-environment interface; systems advocates focus in on the eco space. But 
all share in common an intention to include the context as well as the client in the 
unit of attention. Bertha Reynolds captured the essence of the “target-for-change” 
issue in two of her typically insightful comments. 

She once observed that social workers do not mind helping people in trouble, 
but they do mind when these same people make trouble about their trouble. The 
occasion for the remark was a client protest action at a public welfare center, 
where a supervisor called in the police to make an arrest. Her comment suggests 
the probability that the worker will more readily accept that part of a client’s 
behavior that carries recognition of the client’s contribution to the troubles evi- 
denced, than client’s behavior that attributes their troubles to the agency program 
and the wider community. 

There is more than nature/nurture difference in these two views of the source 
of the trouble. As often happens in practice, where the clients concede that their 
own negligence contributed to their troubles, they are likely to be viewed as “mo- 
tivated” for help. Where the clients attribute their troubles to the social conditions 
that impinge upon them, they are likely to be viewed as abusive toward those 
close to them and toward the social institutions in their immediate life space. 

Reynolds, at another time, observed that psychoanalytic theory helped our 
profession to individualize its clients, but in the process isolated them. The in- 
sight here focused on the tendency to downplay the milieu or in modern terminol- 
ogy, ignore the ecosystem, when attending to the psychological dimensions of a 
client’s problems. Unlike the earlier remark, the stress here is not on the personal 
societal influences in generating troubles, but on the immediate environment that 
provides the context in which the client’s situation can be best understood and 
worked on. 

Bertha Reynolds was especially sensitive to the difficulties facing the practi- 
tioner who must constantly seek a balanced appreciation of the individual and 
social contribution to the client’s troubles. She was mindful of the difficulties 
encountered by the worker who must concentrate on the individual’s problems, 
yet concurrently try to maintain a linkage between the client’s unique self and the 
environment that contributes to the client’s character. She was not alone in these 
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concerns. It is no accident that they have challenged the profession throughout its 
history. 

By seeking to encompass the social in every assessment, these concept- 
ualizations of the targets for intervention move the focus from individual failure 
to include societal failure as well. This shift in focus inevitably highlights a social 
change purpose in each service transaction. The social change intentions of the 
worker, guided as they must be by goals and objectives, direct attention to ends as 
well as means. Perhaps the clearest expression of this means-ends polarity was 
first formulated by Porter Lee in his paper, “Social Work as Cause and Function,” 
in which he separated “cause” and “function” by sequencing them over time— 
1.e., “from cause to function.” Lee’s failure to appreciate the ends in means, the 
cause in function has been perpetuated since by most discussants of this polarity.! 

For our purposes, it is sufficient to note that function is central to the micro/ 
macro formulation, and that cause—i.e., social purpose—is peripheral. The chal- 
lenge is to so construct our curricula as to make the mechanistic separation of 
cause and function impossible, while allowing for a process, problem, or field of 
service emphasis, whichever seems most appropriate. 

I will now suggest a curriculum structure that responds to this challenge, to 
incorporate “cause” as well as “function” in the curriculum while avoiding the 
type of false dichotomy typified by the micro/macro formulation. We start with 
certain common human needs, which constitute a viable set of “goods” for which 
all people aspire. Everyone seeks well-being, security, justice, knowledge, self- 
actualization, and aesthetic satisfaction. These “goods” are universally valued, 
and much effort is expended to obtain them. 

Civilized societies provide resources intended to meet these common human 
needs, through health, economic, political, educational, religious, and aesthetic 
institutions. The society and the individual both value these “goods,” both view 
them as critical moral rights that a civilized community contracts to help its mem- 
bers realize. These ends are sought by organizations that employ social workers, 
constituting the underlying “cause” that justifies their function. In this view, it is 
a semantic fallacy to separate cause and function, and equally fallacious to view 
the individual and social as inherently conflictual. 

In a curriculum, organized on the basis of a human needs rubric, courses 
would have to attend to the intentional nature of method. For example, no psycho- 
social assessment would be complete without an appreciation of social resource 
as it impacts on the client’s situation and condition. In the health area, the assess- 
ment would require the student to evaluate the relevance of the health network— 
its economics, politics, range of services—for the particular client in the particular 
situation. How the agency and its program limits the availability of its services, 
thus affecting the recipient’s behavior, attitudes, and motivation, could not be 
subordinate, and the client’s limitations dominant, without doing less than justice 
to the ends sought by community and client alike in seeking the service. Viewing 
the client as a social participant, in effect, brings the individual/social together, 
and implements a cause in every exercise of function. 
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If the needs rubric instills a value component throughout the curriculum, a 
process rubric organizes the curriculum around knowledge—the former justify- 
ing what should be done, and the latter focusing on how it should be done. For 
this reason, I would concurrently organize courses in accordance with the major 
processes sequences—casework, group work, community work, administration, 
policy planning, and research. These processes have developed methods for achiev- 
ing their purposes that reflect their unique histories, and ought not be prematurely 
merged or compressed in response to transient events in practice. When supported 
by orienting courses such as Human Growth and the Social Environment, Social 
Welfare History and Structure, and by well designed field work instruction and 
faculty advisement, these sequences can help prepare graduates who are informed 
in the work they are expected to perform. I believe that ends and means are in- 
separable in practice, and will be inseparable in such a curriculum matrix. Never- 
theless, ends justify means, not the other way around. For this reason I locate 
processes sequences within the concentrations as defined by the human needs 
rubric. 

We have applied this schemata for about thirteen years at Hunter. This matrix 
achieves a number of very useful objectives, in addition to the concurrent focus 
on means and ends. The needs rubric is quite sensitive to changes in the political 
economy of social work, allowing responses to changing societal conditions on a 
differential basis, not requiring a total revision of the school’s program. Thus, in 
a period when health-related programs were expanding, emphasis in recruitment 
and student assignment to the health area was possible, while maintaining other 
concentrations, and reducing those for which demand declined. At the same time, 
a deliberate decision to develop an entirely new area of curriculum—the World of 
Work—was taken with a significant allocation of resources, in anticipation that 
this concentration would expand in response to a need that was likely to grow. 
Similarly, processes important to work in the health area could be made available 
for students in that concentration, while processes deemed more useful in the 
World of Work could be offered to their students. Orienting knowledge courses, 
to the degree we could manage the logistics, were dovetailed to substantive content 
required by each of the concentrations, including development of selected electives. 

It is important to note that we assumed transferability in learning. Just as in 
the past students graduating with skills in one process of social work practice 
frequently accepted employment that required skill in other processes and were 
able to use their expertise in one to quickly attain acceptable skill in the other, so 
we expected students who learned “how to think about” the substantive content in 
one concentration, to transfer such a way of “how to think about” to another. A 
number of students transfer in their second year to a new concentration. Many 
students also add courses in a second process during their two-year program, thus 
deepening their mastery of the one originally selected on entry into the school, 
while gaining skill in other. 

Field work opportunities necessarily play a role in shaping the size and scope 
of concentrations and processes. In the New York City metropolitan area, the large 
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number of placements available allows for considerable flexibility in this regard. 

Finally, it must be noted that all faculty have both a concentration and se- 
quence assignment—a “cause” as it were, and a “function.” Thus, in each concen- 
tration practice (including administration and research), Human Behavior and the 
Social Environment, Social Policy, and Field Work faculty constitute a cohort, 
who work together on the major concerns of their concentration. In a sense, this 
creates minischools within the curriculum. But the requirements of the processes 
also draw those faculty together across concentration boundaries. The end result 
of this duality of interest is a faculty that has to work together, and a turf that must 
be shared in common. As Dean, I can testify to the remarkable way in which this 
matrix utilizes efficiently a multifaceted faculty talent pool. 

The loneliest thing I know is a new idea, one whose time has not come. 
Understood by no one but its author, it can mark him as a clairvoyant or a fool. 
But let one other mind grasp its meaning, there is no limit to the influence it can 
generate. The curriculum alternative I have described was a new idea that took 
hold in one school, and has proved useful in fair weather and foul, in periods of 
stable budgets and drastic cutbacks. If one other school should happen to grasp 
this idea and explore its potential, who knows what changes may be wrought in 
graduate education for social work? 

What I have sought to illustrate in this example is an alternative to the micro/ 
macro conceptualization of the curriculum. Returning to the micro/macro formu- 
lation, P11 conclude with a more detailed discussion of its implications for practice. 

The principal processes utilized in social work practice, such as casework, 
group work, community organization, administration, and policy/planning are 
shaped by various methods, often used in combination. No one method is exclu- 
sively employed in one process, nor does any one process consistently employ the 
same combination of methods. The attributes that these processes share in com- 
mon are the most obvious characteristics of any process—a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Since these are human-initiated processes, not surprisingly they all 
involve the worker and some other individual or combination of individuals in a 
relationship. For most of social work practice, these processes are sponsored by 
an organization, but there are exceptions. The processes differ in most other at- 
tributes significant for practice. 

Casework usually involves the worker in relationships with individuals, fami- 
lies, and small therapeutically-oriented groups. In the main, the individual alone, 
or as a member of a family or group is the recipient of the service, and the client 
and his or her environment is the target for change. Social group work usually 
involves the worker in relationships with groups. These may include therapeutic 
groups, but also a variety of groups with definite enrollments, such as clubs, teams, 
interest groups, committees, classes, and organized groups without definite en- 
rollments, such as recitals, dances, forums, drop-in socials, etc. The recipient of 
service is usually a group and a target of intervention is the group and its environ- 
ment. But this does not exclude work with individuals who are associated with 
such groups. 
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Community organization usually involves work with intergroups, whose 
members are representative of various groups. The recipient of services usually is 
some functionally defined community whose various constituencies are repre- 
sented in the intergroup. The target for change is usually the “community” and the 
wider societal context in which it is located. This does not exclude work with 
special task-oriented groups and individuals, as such work is deemed useful to the 
functioning of the intergroup. I will not pursue this further, but a similar formula- 
tion can be made for administration and policy/planning. 

I would like to make two points about the attributes of these processes. 
Whether one uses psychotherapy, problem-solving, behavioral, educational, or 
other methods, the processes, not the methods, add coherence to the practice. The 
processes provide the major historically significant linkages to our past. The fact 
that one person may master more than one method, and use such mastery to affect 
different processes, does not in any way justify the view that methods, which may 
share techniques in common, are similar. Nor does it justify the view that pro- 
cesses can be combined without distorting their essence, that which makes them 
significantly unique. These points may be more sharply defined through the use 
of an analog. 

The grain of sand, two sand dunes, and a desert all have sand in common. As 
with sand, so with persons, in the aggregate they undergo qualitative changes. But 
whereas sand remains sand, in isolation or in the aggregate, the individual self 
undergoes change in association with other selves. One way to appreciate the 
significance of these attributes of aggregation is to study their impact. 

A grain of sand can irritate the eye, a sand dune can stop a tank, and a desert 
can defeat an army. An individual can refuse to buy a product, a group can threaten 
to boycott it, acommunity can ban its production. True, it is possible to ignore the 
levels of differentiation characterized by qualitative difference in aggregates. By 
combining levels on the basis of their shared characteristics—the unit they have 
in common—a generic whole is created, at great cost to the lost qualities attribut- 
able to their differentiation. 

For the practitioner seeking to work with people, the unit of attention can be 
the individual, alone or in aggregates; the group, alone or in aggregates; or the 
intergroup, alone or in aggregates. Depending on which level is selected, the pro- 
cess that evolves can be assigned to casework, group work, or community work. 
Any one practitioner can elect to focus on one or more units of attention and can 
change focus over time. It is the unit of attention that determines the process that 
will evolve, not the various methodological skills that are applied to help shape 
the process. 

In practice, allocating two or more units of attention to categories, such as 
micro and macro, obfuscates unique qualitative characteristics of different levels. 
The concept of the “generalist practitioner” and the “generic method,” while sup- 
posedly intended to produce a practitioner competent to shape all processes with 
a set of skills applicable across the board, is more a wish than a reality. Recogniz- 
ing this to be the case, the micro/macro formulation modifies this expectation 
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somewhat by encompassing fewer units, in each category. The logic of this solu- 
tion initiates a regress that should culminate in practitioners whose skill in-depth 
prepares them for one particular unit of attention, promoting a division of labor 
by levels based on what needs to be done, not who does it. It is to be expected 
then, that the more competent the expected practice, the more concentrated will 
be the practitioner skills best utilized for a particular unit of attention. 

On the other hand, agencies whose programs suffer constriction in resources, 
and who are compelled by their mandate to provide coverage beyond their re- 
source capacity, will opt for amore generic mode of intervention and a generalist- 
type practitioner. Quantitative demands on limited resources are bound to produce 
qualitative differences in the nature of the services offered. When the contraction 
of resources for fiscal reasons results in the exercise of this option it represents a 
depletion of service. It is unreal to pretend from such contractions that new ser- 
vices are created. It may appear more economical to have in one practitioner a 
combination of skills, even if this requires some sacrifice in expertise. Client prob- 
lems, however, may not be cooperative and may evidence complexities for which 
a lesser skill is hardly sufficient. Thus, the goals of service may be modified to 
meet the limits of resource and the ends may be sacrificed to the means. As in 
education for practice, so in practice, the resulting emphasis on processes rel- 
egates purpose to a peripheral role—and weakens the cause in function. 

In summary, I have sought to explore a major conceptual tool employed in 
the social work profession to organize its educational curriculum and to bring its 
practice into focus. The micro/macro formulation, I have argued, represents a 
false dichotomy that effectively splits a true-polarity— “cause in function”—in 
two. This split has had a deadening effect on the dynamics that could result from 
the quantitative potential inherent in the tension between knowledge and values, 
means and ends, present in each service transaction. I have suggested an alterna- 
tive conceptual rubric that has avoided the micro/macro fallacy and exploited this 
dynamic. 

It was Goethe, I believe, who observed that there was nothing wrong in en- 
tertaining a false hypothesis, so long as one does not believe it to be true. In 
contrast, I would note that there is much that is wrong in entertaining a false 
dichotomy, particularly when one believes it to be true. 


Chapter Note 


1. See the second essay in this volume for a more detailed discussion of these issues. 
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The Teacher’s Style and 
the Use of Professional Self 
in Social Work Education 


In this self-effacing reflection, Lewis applies the well-known practice concept— 
conscious use of self—to assess his own development as a teacher. With humor 
and insight, including those of other colleagues, he discusses the role of style 
in teaching and the different perspectives teacher and students bring to the 
educational experience. 


What follows is the saga of one teacher’s search for a more effective use of profes- 
sional self. His goal was to help students learn how to learn, and to do so making 
good use of their own learning styles. Over forty years of teaching (ten at the 
masters degree level and the last thirty years at the doctoral level), were involved 
in this quest. Despite the orderly way the story unravels in this text, the actual 
experience often resembled organized chaos, full of mistaken leads, false starts, 
and perpetual doses of self-doubt. 

In 1961, after ten years of teaching masters level research, I persuaded a 
colleague, Dr. Harry Moore, to join me in an informal, conscious, although not 
systematic study of the MSW level student’s approach to the formulation of a 
research question. Responding to an initial assignment in our introductory re- 
search courses asking students to formulate a research question, I suggested a 
close relationship between categories of questions submitted and distinctive styles 
of learning and problem solving. The published article resulting from this study 
(Lewis, 1961) concluded that the research course could provide an opportunity 
for enriching the total professional education for the social work student. What I 
did not realize was the degree to which the intellectual environment of the times 
served to support or detract from the student’s success in utilizing distinctive learn- 
ing styles (Ackerman, 1969). 

At about the same period, “time” and its significance for student learning 
confronted the school’s faculty with serious management problems. Specifically, 
students were complaining about the inordinate amount of time they had to de- 
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vote to their required research theses. Nonresearch faculty believed this demand 
diverted students from their concentration on papers required in other courses, 
and thus detracted from, rather than added to the students’ overall learning oppor- 
tunities. In order to think more clearly about the issues involved, I initiated an 
informal inquiry with a class of second-year students who were to complete their 
research projects in the first semester (Lewis, 1959). They kept logs, submitted 
weekly, which asked them to note time spent on their project; what was worked 
on (specified by phase of research process); where and when this work occurred. 
The students were told not to keep a separate record of these reports, but simply to 
submit them each week in our research class session. 

Three weeks into the second semester after the completed projects were sub- 
mitted, the students in all research project courses (five sections) completed a 
simple questionnaire asking them to indicate, in relation to what they thought 
other students had experienced, whether they spent more, about the same, or less 
time on each of the phases of the research process. They were also asked whether 
they thought, in relation to what they thought other students had experienced, 
whether they thought, in relation to their own use of time, that they had spent too 
much or too little time on the project. Finally, in the closing weeks of the second 
year, faculty advisors were asked to rank their second year advisees as falling into 
the lower third, middle third, or upper third of the graduating class in overall 
performance and to identify any outstanding students. 

This informal study put an end to the faculty debate about time spent on 
research projects (Lewis, 1960). It found that students’ recall of time spent on the 
thesis had no relationship to actual monitored time spent. This held for all three 
categories of students. One tantalizing finding was the discovery that all students 
listed by faculty as outstanding believed they had spent too much time on the 
thesis, regardless of how much time they actually spent. 

Eileen Younghusband, in a conversation with me, offered a hypothesis to 
explain this finding. She believed that good students could think of many other 
things to do with their time, and hence viewed any time spent on the thesis as too 
much time. The weaker or average student rarely faced this self-initiated pres- 
sure. What I did not appreciate at that time was the style of students’ relationships 
in time—some fought it, some submitted to it, and others used it. Nor had I a 
conscious awareness of my own use of time as a teacher. Yet, these relationships 
to time were crucial elements in my learning style. These informal empirical in- 
quiries prompted me to re-examine a number of assumptions I had made in my 


teaching. 
Starting where students were not, Philip Lichtenberg defined the purpose of 
his teaching to be “. . . to reach learners in their actual beliefs, understandings and 


commitments; and, at the same time be concerned to encourage those learners to 
adapt their personal growth and changing to the productive tides of history. . . .” 
He went on to observe, “Yet if they learn only what they already know and we 
pose no alternatives for them, then we are not engaging them in an educational 
process” (Lichtenberg, 1983). It would have saved me much effort had he pub- 
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lished his cogent essay some twenty years earlier. The two studies had clearly 
raised for me the critical question: Given the learning styles of students are not 
likely to change, even if enriched, and given the habituated responses of students 
reflected in how they related to time, what could I hope to do to shake students up 
sufficiently to help them to go beyond what they already knew by offering them 
another way of knowing? Fritz Machlup (1979) argues that: 


Every “good” teacher can become a really “effective” teacher if, to his fine 
qualities as a lecturer, expositor, discussion leader, advisor, and sympathetic 
friend of students, he adds the simple technique prescribed: to make reading 
and other homework indispensable for students attempting to pass his course. 
It is especially important that his lectures be not repetitive of assigned reading 
materials, not substitutes for reading, but truly complementary with reading; 
that many classroom discussions be based on assigned reading or exercises 
but in a way that the student who had skimped on his homework feels that he 
is at a serious disadvantage; that examinations during the end of the term test 
the successful comprehension of the materials read by, or problems assigned 
to the students—a comprehension, of course, that does not depend on memo- 
rizing. 


He notes as a possible explanation as to why students of bad teachers report more 
inside reading and homework, that “the bad teachers’” students spend much more 
time reading and studying for the course than they would if they comprehended 
what their instructor taught. 

By no means secure in the belief that I could ever achieve the virtues of the 
good teacher as Machlup notes them, nor systematically utilize the techniques he 
proposed, I arrived at an hypothesis similar to the one he proposed. My hypoth- 
esis, however, made a virtue of student noncomprehension, rather than treat it as 
a failure in pedagogy. I entertained a hunch that offering students alternative ways 
of knowing (a la Lichtenberg) and confronting them with the incomprehensible (a 
problem not amenable to their problem-solving skills), in short, starting where 
the students were not and deliberately using what they did not know, I could open 
them up to risking uncertainty in order to know more and differently. And I ac- 
cepted as inevitable that by my own participation in class and conferences, I would 
also have to model such risk-taking for my students. In short, I would have to use 
myself in a self-conscious, self-critical way to model what I wanted from them. 
This brings me to the central theme of this discussion: The use of professional self 
as teacher in helping students to learn. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SELF 


Building on the work of Virginia Robinson, Bertha Reynolds, John Dewey, Carl 
Rogers, and Gordon Hamilton, William Rosenthal hypothesizes four action levels 
of use of self in the development of the social work practitioner (Rosenthal, n.d.). 
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The first two levels are represented by the practical actor and the theoretic actor. 
The former is the actor “learning by doing,” where the actor does not know or 
learn very much about the doing itself. At this level the actor engages in tasks that 
are relatively uncomplicated and repetitive. The theoretic actor, the second level, 
is “held to be an agent of his or her own behavior.” The actor at this level knows 
the rules that underlie certain kinds of activity and acts according to them and, 
therefore, is the agent of his or her own behavior, without being aware of his or 
her agency. The third level involves action in which the person is a self-conscious 
or aware agent of his or her own behavior. At this level, self-awareness is a prod- 
uct ofthe “acceptance and use” of professional criticism. Finally, the fourth level 
is achieved when the actor is aware of him- or herself as agent, aware of self as 
personally involved, aware of the need to discipline the personal involvement, 
and is able to own and maintain awareness of self and professional self, making 
conscious use of the latter. 

Rosenthal’s conceptualization suggests a pattern of maturation in the en- 
gagement of selfin action, but provides no explanation of motivation for attaining 
and sustaining the action that is seen as appropriate use of professional self. Bandura 
(1978) cautioning against unidirectional causal models that emphasize other en- 
vironmental or internal determinants of behavior, proposes a reciprocal determin- 
ism that includes behavior itself as a causal factor. He argues with those who 
show little enthusiasm for the notion that people can exercise some influence over 
their own behavior and change their environment, or who would explain behavior 
without postulating any self-generated influences. He questions the use of the 
concept of self-awareness, which he believes minimizes self-directed change 
through personally arranged incentives. 

In Bandura’s social learning theory the observation that professional self- 
criticism is required to achieve the conscious actor level, can be viewed as an 
oversimplification. He argues that recognition of self-motivation based on inter- 
nalized standards as well as external standards actively monitors the self-system, 
rewarding and punishing in accordance with the quality of behavior achieved. For 
example, he notes that“... . after ethical and moral standards of conduct are adopted, 
anticipatory self reactions for violating personal standards ordinarily serve as self- 
deterrents against reprehensible acts” (Bandura, 1978). This is so despite the vari- 
ous means by which self-evaluative consequences can be disassociated from 
reprehensible behavior. Thus, Bandura offers a plausible explanation of internally 
motivated sources of behavior change granting a significant role as change agent 
to the individual (Rokeach, 1973)—an explanation quite congenial to Rosenthal’s 
view of the role of the professional self in any practice. 

Using Rosenthal’s and Bandura’s formulations, I felt comfortable in identi- 
fying my proposed approach to enhancing student learning, or an exercise of my 
“professional self” sustained and promoted by self-evaluation and acquired stan- 
dards that I was motivated to achieve. By inclination, I am a self-starter. I generate 
my own agendas and then organize my time and energies to fulfill these self- 
imposed expectations. Having decided to “not start where the student is,” I had to 
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follow suit and not start where my natural inclination led me. My classroom teach- 
ing, I decided, had to start with an unfamiliar form of reasoning not congenial to 
the analytic style and process orientation I had always used. Enter center stage, 
analogic, reasoning by analogy. 


ANALOGIC 


Fortuitously, at this point in my saga, I was invited to spend a year as a fellow at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. It provided me with 
ideal physical surroundings, freedom from work assignments, and exposure to a 
cohort of outstanding scholars. I decided to use the year to pursue a question that 
had bothered me since high school days: “How does the brain know it is being 
asked a question?” (Lewis, 1982). One unanticipated happening at the Center was 
my introduction to issues in meta-ethics and normative ethics that were beginning 
to surface among philosophers. These issues had significant implications for the 
professions. 

For months my mind was occupied with qualitative methods, germane to 
philosophical discourse, and my “analytical self’ was put on the backburner. With- 
out my conscious awareness, I drifted into the minefield of short-term, long-term 
memory; mental storage and recovery problems and, finally, the importance of 
reasoning by analogy and its role in imagination. My usual reliance on the cer- 
tainties of formal logic (if... then) and the explanations of dialectic logic (from 
this in time to that), was subordinated to a concern to use analogic. 

The most prevalent logic utilized in practice is analogic or reasoning by pro- 
portions. (This is to this, as that is to that.) In a calculus of analogic one does not 
add, one associates; one does not divide, one partitions; one does not multiply, 
one overlays; one does not subtract, one discards. If the unit of attention in analogic 
is an image, than analogic calculus is a calculus of imagination. By the time I 
reached this formulation, I had already opened myself to an alternate way of know- 
ing, and enriched my way of learning. This byproduct of the Center year, it oc- 
curred to me, provided a key to a more effective use of my professional self in 
teaching. Concurrently, it directed me to reexamine the role of style, which gives 
practice its attractions. 


STYLE 


Of all the attributes of skill, style alone asserts the individualities of the practitio- 
ner in a fashion that is both unmistakable and not easily compromised. In teach- 
ing, innovations are to be encouraged, as should the widest range of distinctive 
styles. But as with excesses in behavior and attributes, excesses of individual 
style that can destroy goals and objectives need to be curtailed. Style transmits the 
warmth and color of the human involvement in the teaching process. Still, the 
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idiosyncratic elements of a teacher’s styles need to be disciplined. Having to con- 
tend with student styles, administrative and institutional styles, professional styles, 
the prevalent cultural styles, the teacher must scrupulously control his or her per- 
sonal style without sacrificing its unique and enhancing attributes. 

Learning styles are of particular interest to the teacher. If, as in my case, the 
intent is to teach the student how to learn, the appreciation of distinctive styles is 
more than of particular interest. The task requires the student to identify and ap- 
preciate the potentials of his or her learning style. While operating in their indi- 
vidual styles, many graduate and doctoral students are not aware of the limitations 
of their learning style, and even less aware of how one comes to know it. Further, 
the teacher’s style of learning necessarily exercises a major influence on behavior 
and attributes of students, and can be inhibiting for students whose styles are not 
similar to the teacher’s. 

As an initial step in describing my effort to help students know and appreci- 
ate their personal styles, style needs to be defined, so that its attributes can be 
appreciated. I defined style as a consistent arrangement and sequence of elements 
in a process that imparts to an action or product an unmistakable identity. Where 
styles are manifest more in action than in a product (as is true of teaching), the 
opportunity to hear or observe the style is curtailed. The same holds for student’s 
learning styles. As Michael Polanyi (1958) observed, in the performance of a 
task, the worker focuses his or her attention on the application of prescribed guide- 
lines to appropriate, timely, consistent, and uniform behavior. For example, a stu- 
dent may be peripherally aware of the seemingly irrelevant accompaniments of 
his or her task; but when these irrelevancies begin to command more of the student’s 
attention, they often begin to distract his or her so much that his or her learning 
falters or stops entirely. When the student rearranges these distractions into some 
new order, they may compete for his or her attention with the prescribed guide- 
lines and paralyze his or her learning. In positive circumstances, when the ar- 
rangement can be integrated with the associated prescribed behavior, an innovative 
learning results in learning that reflects a distinctive style (Goffman, 1961). 

A student’s efforts to mimic his or her teacher’s style and the teacher’s en- 
couragement of students to enrich their individual styles both suggest assump- 
tions about the nature and origin of styles that deserve more attention. Students 
behave as though styles can be acquired; teachers as though styles are given, per- 
haps at birth. Obviously, these are not either/or possibilities (Lomax, 1972). 
Whether styles have genetic or cultural origins is debatable, but it is sufficient to 
this discussion to note the influence of style on the formulation of a question and 
how time and analogical reasoning contribute to each learner’s style. 


THE USE OF PROFESSIONAL SELF 


When I realized the relevance of style to the achievement of my educational goal— 
helping students to learn—I attempted a systematic explication of my style, for 
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critical review by my doctoral seminar students. The students, of course, were 
hardly typical of all social work graduate students. Screening for doctoral study 
was severe, with self-selection reducing eligible applicants to a small cohort, and 
then selecting less than a third of these for admission. All were already experi- 
enced professionals. They included agency executives, faculty of schools of so- 
cial work, program supervisors and in-service staff training managers among others. 
I shared with them my intent to start where they “were not,” my deliberate use of 
analogies from the sciences, art, and humanities, and the likelihood that I would 
go off on tangents if I thought it useful, or if a student’s interest suggested such 
side trips. I suggested they keep in mind that while what I say may at times seem 
crazy, the question is: Is it crazy enough to be true? Given my tendency to let my 
enthusiasm take over, and my unhappy tendency to talk too much, I encouraged 
students to interrupt my presentations at any time they had something they felt 
should be considered. 

I quickly learned how limited was the utility of this approach, to the pur- 
poses I had in mind. These experienced students were, with occasional excep- 
tions, unwilling to interrupt, unwilling to be critical and with rare exception, most 
concerned about their difficulty in following course material. They started from 
where they were, even if I didn’t, and they quickly arrived at the point of asking 
each other—what is “he” talking about? 

For example, in the first session in a course in epistemology, I might ask 
some upsetting questions and conclude with a written assignment for next ses- 
sion. The questions could not be answered with a “yes” or “no” response. Ex- 
amples of such questions are illustrative: Is there a distinct body of social work 
knowledge, or is social work the application of knowledge derived from the aca- 
demic disciplines and the human service professions? If the answer was the former, 
how would you recognize such knowledge? If the latter, then how should one 
select such borrowed knowledge? Finally, how would one justify a doctorate in 
social work, if there was no distinct body of social work knowledge? Of course, 
the class would split on these questions allowing me to ask, “If there were such a 
thing as social work knowledge, analogous to psychological, psychiatric, anthro- 
pological knowledge, what form would it take?” 

Thus, at the outset, I tried to establish the character of the seminar. Questions 
posed would not be readily answered and, if confronted, would require classifica- 
tions that utilized analogs. They were not answerable by logical and dialect rea- 
soning alone, nor by appeals to experience or history. The written assignment 
might ask them to read a chapter in the text on the nature of work, and attempt 
their own original conceptualization of the characteristics of intellectual work. 
Not unexpectedly, my proposal for alternative analogs to conceptualize a “body 
of knowledge” and “work” further complicated what could be accepted as an- 
swers to the original question and assignment. 

After three class sessions along these lines, one could sense the revolt brew- 
ing in the class. Students were arranging appointments to see me individually to 
discuss the difficulty they were having in doing assignments, in following class 
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discussions, and in understanding sections of assigned readings. Concurrently, 
students were forming small support groups, going over class notes, and debating 
issues posed by class discussion and reading. As Machlup hypothesized in the 
passage quoted earlier, since the students did not comprehend what the instructor 
taught, they spent more time on reading and homework assignments. 

But the real test of this style of instruction was the nature of the students’ 
request for help. They were willing to risk expressing their confusions and frus- 
trations, and they were open to consider alternate ways of looking at and thinking 
about the course content. This process, in time, challenged the teacher to respond 
constructively to their requests. The teacher’s style and use of self had to model 
the behavior expected of the students. With rare exception, this involved the teacher 
in risking alternatives that encapsulated the student’s interest, while respecting 
the strengths in knowledge of subject and experience in practice that they brought 
with their request for help. Without exception, these one-to-one sessions would 
broaden the scope of the student’s declared interest, while concurrently sustain- 
ing the tension that accompanies doubt. 

With student permission, I would bring the substance of such private ses- 
sions to class for discussion. The class would readily identify with the student’s 
difficulties, and with my own inability to resolve them. The wider context on 
which this illustrative class session was located—that is, the full caseload of the 
doctoral student—also entered into the plan for this way of beginning my course. 
To “do,” one maximizes certainty and minimizes doubt. To “know,” one maxi- 
mizes doubt and minimizes certainty. Most of these students were oriented to the 
doing in practice—that is, not oriented to knowing and living with uncertainty 
and doubt. In this respect, starting where the student was not, readily instilled the 
doubt, with its initial paralyzing effect, that all scholars learn to live with when 
pursuing a subject to the edge of its certainties. 


THE ROLE OF THE ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Three decades of teaching have taught me to be aware of the cutting edge issues 
confronting the practitioner in order to be helpful to my students. I would never 
want to teach at the doctoral level in a subject area in which I was not concur- 
rently a practitioner, involved in research and scholarly work. But from the per- 
spective of my teaching style, and my use of professional self, this requirement is 
a minimal one. In addition, I rely heavily on illustrative material in the sciences, 
arts, and humanities for the analogs I cite in class. Given my goals in teaching, 
having in reserve analogs that serve a heuristic function, not directly drawn from 
social work practice, enriches the imagery that provides the content for analogic 
calculus. Moreover, drawing on the disciplines and allied professions for analogs 
increases the probabilities of connecting with the subsidiary interests of students, 
and their analogs. 
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CONCLUSION 
My key points are as follows: 


1. The use-of-self in teaching can be graded by levels. The professional use of 
self is the most demanding of the four levels. 

2. The unique self of the teacher is most clearly manifest in his or her style. 

3. Analogical reasoning, with its reliance on imagery, enhances the richness of 
the unique style of the teacher. 

4. How the teacher formulates questions, solves problems, and uses time, con- 
tributes significantly to the unique message his or her style conveys. 

5. There is a process, by no means straightforward, whereby the teacher’s dis- 
tinctive style, promoted by a disciplined use of professional self, is revealed to 
students. 

6. The teacher’s style conveys the attractions of his or her skill. These include 
such elements as principled behavior, commitments, empathy, tolerance, etc. — 
elements that are often viewed as what is “caught” in a rich learning experience. 


It is worth noting that despite the consistency of course title and outline, like 
most teachers, I have never taught the same course twice. Responding to variables 
in student characteristics, in their interests, in the environment of practice and the 
profession, as well as in my own understanding, the content necessarily must 
change. What remains relatively stable is my style, and it is to the style as much as 
the content that students make reference when they say, with some trepidation, 
“T’m taking the Dean’s seminar.” 
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Chapter 23 


A Framework for Forecasting 
in Social Work Education 


Toward the end of his career, Lewis looked to the past to seek clues as to the 
possible futures of social work practice and education. In this essay, he cri- 
tiques the usual methods of forecasting, which are based on linear projections 
of current problems and trends. He proposes in their place a more dynamic 
and dialectical approach that takes into account the uneven development of 
forces in society and the profession. 


Theory has the power to explain and predict. Its strengths are greatest when it can 
do both. Between the two, I would judge the ability to explain more significant in 
evaluating a theory than the accuracy of its predictions. Most efforts to anticipate 
the future do not rely on predictions. There is general recognition that, at their 
best, predictions are more useful in helping us to anticipate a future we may want 
to avoid. They rarely provide guidance in the choice of actions to be followed in 
order to achieve a future we would prefer. Relying on predicting is a risky busi- 
ness, even if accurate anticipation of a fact previously unknown can be intellectu- 
ally gratifying. Forecasting the future on the basis of theory that successfully 
accounts for facts already known may be more demanding, but also more fruitful. 
Projecting from known facts the nature of which can be explained is most useful 
for action. This is particularly true when the theory accounts for the processes that 
are likely to influence our opportunities and abilities to create the future we would 
prefer. 

In this presentation, trends affecting professional education and practice, 
known to be true, will provide the substantive basis on which projections will 
rest. This process of forecasting has been described as the process of predicting a 
variable from itself. It differs from prediction that seeks to anticipate an unknown 
fact, preferring to extend the current curve into the future. An illustrative case will 
be cited. It offers explanations that derive from existing trends. It focuses on prob- 
lems addressed, programs implemented, and interventions developed. The influ- 
ence of these trends in social work education and practice will be noted. Finally, 
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I will suggest propositions that can guide the process whereby large-scale, slow 
changes in professional education and practice can be achieved. 

In 1978, NASW established a Commission on Professional Futures, chaired 
by Bertram Beck. The Commission employed a set of four scenarios to explore 
uncertainties, including what the profession and professionals would do if events 
described in the scenarios were actually to occur. In the decade since the Com- 
mission reported its findings, the profession has had an opportunity to check the 
scenarios against the real-life drama, including the profession’s responses to the 
actual happenings. Granted the nonpredictive nature of this forecasting method, 
and the tendency toward extremes in scenario expectations that accompany this 
method, certain cautions expressed by participants in the Commission should be 
noted. 

First, regardless of which scenario evolved, the profession’s responses should 
avoid self-serving actions that divert the profession from its social mission. Sec- 
ond, the profession should avoid a narrow perspective, one that blinds it to the 
broader societal developments influencing its ability to fulfill its mission. Despite 
its disclaimer, the Commission’s method directed it to evaluate predictions of 
professional responses, and was most helpful in suggesting futures to be avoided. 
To the best of my knowledge, no systematic review of the Commission’s findings 
in light of actual developments in the decade since they were reported, has ap- 
peared in our literature. On the other hand, during this decade efforts to forecast 
the profession’s future—in relation to problems, programs, and processes, have 
proliferated. 

Most efforts to forecast the social problems to be addressed by the profes- 
sion for a decade or more ahead assume current problems as the basis for projec- 
tions into the future. An inventory of chronic conditions likely to generate ademand 
for social work interventions typically include deficiencies in health care, hous- 
ing, education, income, personal services, and the justice system. The need for 
preventive as well as corrective interventions are noted and demographic data are 
employed to anticipate the likely scope and intensity of the problems these condi- 
tions generate. With rare exceptions, these forecasts foresee a shortage of profes- 
sionally educated social workers, assuming that qualified personnel are expected 
to meet the demands for skills needed to solve the problems identified. 

Priorities proposed for the allocation of resources to deal with these prob- 
lems vary, reflecting the peculiar history of each problem and demography of the 
communities and constituencies affected. Most often, it is assumed that current 
relationships among community power groups will be sustained into the future. 
Deviations from this assumption may be anticipated, but such changes are likely 
to be the result of a major breakthrough in effective interventions, a radical change 
in population characteristics, a natural or manufactured disaster, etc.—in short, 
an overwhelming nonsystemic intrusion that alters the relationship of forces within 
the system. 

The problem-based forecast tends to be cautious in nature, minimizing risky 
assumptions and maximizing the influence of relative certainties in the trends 
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projected. It invites a problem-solving approach to intervention, but does not give 
sufficient weight to the fact that such interventions deal with problems, but rarely, 
if ever, solve them. Nor does this problem-based forecast overcome the reduc- 
tionist tendencies in this approach—i.e., viewing trends separately, seeking to 
assemble a whole from the sum of these parts. As we know too well, people and 
organizations have a variety of problems, but are more than the sum of such parts. 
A forecasting approach that rests on our ability to identify the critical problems to 
be addressed must assume a basis for identifying such problems, and a basis for 
measuring the variables central to the development of these problems. Unhappily, 
most such forecasts lack the information needed to make such measurements, and 
alllack a theoretical grounding that is capable of explaining the process whereby 
the anticipation of the future will be realized. 

Most efforts at forecasting social work’s future assume a homeostatic equi- 
librium, with current patterns representing a fairly steady state; deviations are 
accounted for by wider systems intrusions. Thus, it is assumed that existing prob- 
lems, interventions, and programs will persist. These often unstated assumptions 
are frequently accompanied by a heavy dosage of change rhetoric. Anticipations 
are presented as to what should or ought to be, not what will be. There is little 
expectation that it will be possible to alter the existing balance of forces. It is 
generally assumed that our nation will continue to develop as a private enterprise, 
highly industrialized, individualistic, and commercialized economy. It will also 
continue as a pluralistic, democratic state. Most problem-oriented forecasts an- 
ticipate the persistence of a modified welfare state, with voluntary, commercial as 
well as state-provided social services. Social conditions are expected to generate 
an excess of problems and demand for services. These are fairly safe assumptions 
for short-range forecasts. They do not require a theoretical frame. They are strong 
on descriptions and weak on explanations. 

A frame that builds on a theoretical base and aims to utilize existing facts to 
explain must also assume a relationship between broader societal conditions, the 
problems they generate and concurrent developments in the profession. In the 
approach to be presented in this essay, an uneven development in different spheres 
of our society (economic, political, personal, scientific, and aesthetic) is also as- 
sumed. It does not assume a linear, gradualistic perspective, with changes in dif- 
ferent spheres simply serving to maintain an existing homeostatic balance. Within 
the profession, it assumes interpenetration of cause and function. The tension 
between the two, societal reforms and service delivery, generates a change pro- 
cess that accounts for changes in the profession itself, and in its interaction with 
wider societal forces. It hypothesizes a major role for the profession in shaping its 
own future. This theoretical frame poses the following explanatory propositions: 


1. In periods of reaction (unraveling social reforms) the profession retreats from 
reform, focusing its energies on function and process. In periods of conserva- 
tism or liberalism, the profession focuses on problems while expanding or sus- 
taining modes of intervention. In periods of radicalism, the profession focuses 
on program innovations linked to efforts at social reform and prevention. 
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This proposition recognizes the presence of three foci at any one time: pro- 
cess, problem, and program. Moreover, it assumes that reactionary, conservative, 
liberal, and radical developments in the wider societal context do not impact on 
all five spheres of a civilized society concurrently. 


2. It is rare for all spheres of a society (i.e., economic, political, aesthetic, per- 
sonal, scientific) to concurrently experience similar changes. 


This proposition suggests an uneven development in spheres of civilization 
in any society. Thus it implies that no one characterization is sufficient to cover all 
developments in a society at any one period, or for all fields of social work practice. 


3. Forecasting is likely to be more useful when it distinguishes developments on 
the basis of factors specifically relevant to each sphere of civilization. Antici- 
pation should normally yield a changing pattern over time, rather than a lin- 
ear extension into the future. 


This proposition assumes a changing mosaic in social development, result- 
ing from the uneven developments in each sphere of civilization. It expects at any 
one time, that focus on process, problems and programs will vary by sphere, and 
that the tension of cause and function will vary accordingly in each field of service. 


4. In any society one or more spheres will dominate the decision-making pro- 
cesses, influencing the developments of the others. It accepts an isomorphic 
relationship between spheres. This tendency, in turn, will shape the develop- 
ments of the profession as well. 


This proposition, for example, recognizes the dominance of the economic 
and political in our nation. The developments in the scientific, aesthetic, and per- 
sonal spheres reflect in their development the dominance of these two spheres. 
Within the profession, emphasis on cost and responses to political pressures have 
a dominating influence on problem definition, program innovation, and method 
of intervention. In the profession these influences affect the personal interests of 
provider and recipient of service, the style of work, and the research/scholarly 
activities and products—the knowledge base of professional work. 

These propositions, taken together, provide a theoretical frame. They guide 
forecasting efforts by suggesting evaluations of each concentration (societal 
spheres) as distinctive units. It directs attention to the dialectic of cause and func- 
tion in each sector, and how social reform and service provision interact to fuel 
changes that can be anticipated. It also promotes a more significant role for the 
profession in determining its own future, indicating priorities in resource alloca- 
tion in light of the dominance of spheres in the wider context. It also considers the 
dominance of process or problem or program in the social services. 

It is apparent from the preceding that retrodicting—that is, anticipating the 
past (causation) links explanations based on current facts to plausible origins. The 
variable time is readily rearranged, as are the wider societal influences. The limi- 
tation of such explanations is obvious: It is difficult to disprove such explanations 
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because manipulation of variables can readily modify the causal chain to fit the 
explanation within the theoretical frame. It is also apparent that anticipating the 
present—i.e., classification—is likewise based on current fact, but produces de- 
scriptions rather than explanations. Meanings are largely dependent on analogical 
formulations, and suffer the risks attendant on the use of analogies. 

Both anticipations of past and present vary in their power to explain, depen- 
dent upon which of the three foci (programs, problems, and process) provide the 
fact base for the explanation. Programs are most readily specified and documented; 
problems are more difficult to differentiate and involve arbitrary assignment of 
boundaries; process (i.e., methods of intervention) are least likely to provide speci- 
fiable time lines, are more dependent on knowledge innovations than self-evolv- 
ing development. These same limitations are present in forecasting—i.e., 
anticipation of future facts—particularly those predictions that do not depend on 
explanations of current known facts. For this reason, focusing on programs, then 
problems, and lastly processes is most likely to produce forecasts that also in- 
clude explanations. 

The propositions proposed are intended to provide a minimal statement of a 
theoretical frame for forecasting developments in social work practice and educa- 
tion in the next decade. In assigning a major role to internal driving forces that are 
more amenable to the profession’s own pressures for change, the theory rejects 
the homeostatic perspective. The influence of external forces, well beyond the 
reach of professional control, is recognized and appreciated, but is assigned a 
minor role in the change process, controlled by the actors and agency in the practice 
drama. Based on the guidance offered by the propositions, a plan of action that 
can achieve desired changes in professional practice should include the following: 


1. The parties affected by professional actions and attitudes should be included 
in developing a plan for action and a specification of purpose. 

2. In the field, programs engaged in implementing the delivery of social work 
services should play a central role in developing plans for future programs. 
These should include innovative approaches as well as suggestions for termi- 
nating existing, no longer functional, programs. 

3. Community as well as professional interest groups should play a major role in 
identifying target problems and populations to be addressed in plans for future 
developments. These plans should include problems in the delivery of services. 

4. Professionals, including those in allied professions, should have a major role 
in planning for the modification, enrichment, and innovation of methods of 
intervention. 

5. 1 to 4 in the preceding above should be applied in each of the spheres of societal 
needs encompassing fields of social work practice—e.g., the justice system; 
the world of work and income support; personal services (family, children, 
adult); the arts; education (formal and informal); and community development. 
The field of social health concerned with survival needs including physical and 
mental health, safety and shelter, is to be governed by the same guidelines (1-5). 
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Within each practice arena, the tension of cause and function will provide 
the dynamic for change. Priorities will be negotiated and, if imposed, are likely to 
be unenforceable in practice. Uneven emphasis on cause and function can be an- 
ticipated, given the uneven development of each sphere in the society as a whole, 
and in the history of the profession. The overall “plan,” which will in effect be a 
coordination of the plans of each field of practice, evolves from this planning 
process. The “plan” will specify expectations for the decade ahead, with the ex- 
pectation that its utility will depend on the participant’s motivations, capacities, 
and opportunities to carry out the work necessary to make it a reality. Given the 
process—a participatory democratic effort—it can be anticipated that subplans 
will change in time, thus altering the overall plan as goals are realized or fail to be 
achieved; thus, in this view, forecasting ceases to be a one-time effort. It requires 
periodic inputs from all participants, to remain a relevant depiction of the future 
directions of professional developments. 

This somewhat detailed presentation of the broad outlines of a forecasting 
process, utilizing a theoretical frame, provides the rationale that served as justifi- 
cation for a forecasting process of one school of social work. The results of this 
process are contained in a report entitled “A Partnership in Caring.” While the 
report serves as a benchmark for the initiating phase of the forecasting process, 
and offers considerable material for analysis, it remains a single illustration, with 
the limitations such illustrations normally evidence. The analytical part of the 
presentation, while more abstract, is more likely to serve the profession if subject 
to monitored application and critical review. A summary description of the illus- 
trative case follows. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE ILLUSTRATIVE CASE PROCESS 


Responding to the report of the Mayor’s Commission on the Year 2000, “New 
York Ascendant,” the Council of Advisors of the Hunter College School of Social 
Work proposed a convocation to examine how the school might assist in imple- 
menting the recommendation of the report. The Commission’s Report was pub- 
lished at the same time the School was celebrating a substantial new addition to 
its physical plan. The Council invited representatives from the private sector, the 
public sector, and the nonprofit voluntary sector to discuss the report’s implica- 
tions for social service programs in social work education. Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 
Chairman of the Mayor’s Commission, was invited to present the highlights of 
the report. The audience attending the Convocation included executives and lay 
leaders of social service programs, key public officials, leading professional social 
workers, social work educators, and representatives of important funding agencies. 

Very early in planning for the Convocation it was decided to involve the 
School’s faculty, Professional Advisory Committees, and social service agency 
representatives to assist in developing responses to the report for each field of 
social work practice. A senior faculty member, Professor Charles Guzzetta, ac- 
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cepted to oversee the processes whereby recommendations would be formulated. 
He monitored the preparation of the separate responses and prepared a coherent 
statement highlighting findings and recommendations. Funding to support this 
effort was, in part, provided by a grant from the New York Community Trust. 

In addition to the diligent efforts of faculty and Advisory Committees, one 
hundred agencies were solicited by mail for their reactions to the report and for 
suggestions and recommendations. A series of breakfast meetings also sought 
agency views on the document. Each meeting focused on one field of practice, 
and each sought to involve agency lay leaders and executives. One breakfast meeting 
was directed toward middle management personnel and executives and included 
agencies in all fields of practice. 

The final report resulting from the study process appeared in an attractive 
publication and one thousand copies were initially distributed to targeted popula- 
tions. It quickly became obvious that the demand for the report would exceed our 
supply and five hundred additional copies had to be printed. 

This brief summary of the activities involved in the Council of Advisors’ 
effort to connect with the Commission’s report presents the bare bones, not the 
substance, of what has transpired thus far. What follows is a listing of key aspects 
of the process, raising a number of questions about how a public School of Social 
Work can contribute to a broad community effort to improve the quality of life of 
its citizens. 


1. The school’s curricula structure organizes its programs using a value-based 
rubric: The common needs for health, security, justice, personal services, and 
knowledge justify fields of practice. Each field designates a concentration in 
the school’s curriculum. Designed to respond to common human needs, there 
are concentrations in social health; world of work; protection and social jus- 
tice; family, children, youth and adult development; and educational commu- 
nity development. The existence of the concentrations, each with its own 
professional advisory committee, consisting of social workers and allied pro- 
fessionals, facilitated a readily adaptable channel through which to pursue the 
“problems” that the Commission’s report identified. 

2. The existence of the Council of Advisors, consisting of lay participants with 
long experience on social service agency boards and representatives of differ- 
ent constituencies in the city, assured an interest in the work of the Wagner 
Commission and initiated the process of involvement in planning the convoca- 
tion. 

3. The close relationship of the school with some four hundred agencies in which 
its students are placed for field work practice provided access to a wide spec- 
trum of community groups having a deep interest in the issues posed by the 
report and their implications for social work education. 

4. With the Commission’s report providing detailed data on major social prob- 
lems and their likely development over the next decade, the Convocation was 
free of the need to assemble relevant facts. The intention of the Convocation 
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was to evolve a set of guidelines for action by the school, which would result 
in educational programs response to the problems identified. 

The undergirding principle followed in the work involved was one familiar to 
social workers in practice and consistent with the philosophy of the social 
survey movement since the first Pittsburgh Survey conducted under auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation in 1907. The people/organization/communi- 
ties likely to be affected by the recommendations of the Convocation should 
be actively engaged in the process whereby recommendations are arrived at. 
The process followed, having been tested in this one instance, provides amodel 
for periodic replication. Thus, ongoing evaluation of the implementation of 
recommendations, and periodic opportunities to update recommendations to 
reflect changes in fields of practice, are not only feasible, but such periodic 
efforts are to be viewed as a major recommendation of the Convocation. 


The next phase of the forecasting process will include the formation of a 


Committee on Priorities to monitor the implementation of the objective noted in 
the blueprint. Provision for each concentration to select one or two projects to be 
pursued over a one- to two-year period will be made, as part of the priority choice 
effort. 
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Chapter 24 


Some Thoughts on My 40 Years 
in Social Work Education 


There are three striking things about this retrospective essay. One is the strength 
of Lewis’s convictions about the role of social welfare in society—convictions 
he maintained for his entire professional career, regardless of the personal 
and professional consequences. Another is how Lewis was able to incorporate 
new ideas and new developments—in social work, society, and the world— 
into his conceptual frameworks without sacrificing his principles or core be- 
liefs. Finally, the essay also reflects his measured optimism about the future 
because of, rather than in spite of, the harsh lessons of history. 


Some forty years back, when I joined the full-time faculty, the Connecticut School 
of Social Work was still in its formative stage. My responsibility was to introduce 
a research sequence and community organization content into the curriculum. In 
that capacity, I served as a teacher and thesis advisor for research students in their 
second year. The thesis required the student to choose a research topic in Septem- 
ber; prepare a proposal for faculty approval in October; conduct a trial run in 
December; and collect data after the Christmas break in January. 

One student studied the program preference of senior citizens who were 
members of the Springfield, Massachusetts Jewish Community Center. In Sep- 
tember, he chose his topic; in October, he received project approval; in Novem- 
ber, he constructed his interviewing schedule, and, in December, he conducted his 
trial run on a selected group of elderly not included in his sample. 

In January, he arrived in my office in tears. He was in shock and could hardly 
speak. It seems that most of his sample had left for Florida for the winter. The 
student had anticipated sample loss as a result of illness or death, given the ages of 
the population he was studying. But neither he nor I anticipated sample loss be- 
cause of geographic mobility. Unhappily, the trial run, which should have enlight- 
ened us to this possibility, was conducted on a population matched for age, sex, 
and physical status, but not matched for cultural patterns, lifestyles, and economic 
status. 


Speech given at the fortieth anniversary celebration of the University of Connecticut 
School of Social Work, November 11, 1989. Originally published in the Journal of 
Progressive Human Services 3(1), 1992. 
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I cite this happening to alert this audience to the fact that the history and 
perspective I will present is circumscribed by my own forty plus years in social 
work, and my own ideological bias. It could happen that these attributes, which I 
assume to be strengths, in fact may serve as blinders, causing me to miss the 
obvious. For this reason, I ask you to be critical of what I have to say, if only to 
identify where, in my wish to present certainties, I am guilty of selective over- 
sight. 

The following practice principle captures the essence of my presentation: 

When one cannot control a social process, and decisions made by others 
determine its agendas and shape its development, one is most likely to achieve 
one’s objectives by attending to the avoidable while managing the inevitable. 

Put differently, our profession will achieve more by anticipating the future it 
wants to avoid than one it would prefer. In looking toward the future, projections 
rather than predictions are more likely to yield useful anticipations. 

For those of us who have lived through more than two generations in social 
work, for whom the past is too long, the present too full, and the future too brief, 
such anticipations provide hindsight, insight, and foresight. Necessarily, we come 
to respect history, and the way we have used time, not always to good advantage. 
For the analysis that follows, I'll draw on the recent history of our profession, 
covering a period of time in which I have been actively involved in its policy 
making councils 


THE IMPACT OF CONTEXT: THE COLD WAR 


The principle I cited earlier suggests that forces outside professions influence 
their development. This is certainly true for social work. 

Great hopes were short lived at the end of World War II, just when the Con- 
necticut School of Social Work got underway. The United Nations came into be- 
ing, based on the assumption that we had to choose between having one world, or 
none. At the same time, in a major shift in national policies and priorities, our 
country declared an end to peaceful cooperation with emerging socialist states. 
Instead, we began a prolonged Cold War with countries that chose to reject a free 
market economy. Lasting for over two score years, this Cold War has only re- 
cently showed signs of abating. The Cold War also managed to generate increased 
militarization of the economies of the major combatants. While the major com- 
batants in this war also became the major producers of armaments, both sides 
learned the hard way that no economic system can long assure to all its citizens 
both guns and butter. The Third World countries, many just emerging from colony 
status, choose sides in this war of economies, but as the Cold War decades have 
shown, they suffered most. 

During the Cold War period, forces well beyond the reach and control of our 
profession set the tone and direction of national policy and limited the options of 
the profession and its schools. Nevertheless, the need for social services increased, 
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creating a demand for more social work schools to staff the growing number of 
service programs with trained practitioners. As they developed new programs, 
they provided and organized services that the constraints of the wider scene al- 
lowed. These were not necessarily the programs that the profession, in another 
context, would have chosen. One of the most disturbing features of the Cold War 
at home was its confirmation of the negative attributes of a free-market economy. 
Unhappily, under market controlled distribution mechanisms, the disadvantaged 
were further disadvantaged during the post-World War II years. Even now, as we 
move, however reluctantly, to end the Cold War and to demilitarize our economy, 
the gap between rich and poor continues to widen. Likewise, the collective and 
centrally planned economy of the Soviet Union also found that it could not sus- 
tain both guns and butter without exacting a terrible price from its own people. 

One of the profession’s first casualties in the Cold War period was social 
group work. This was a serious loss, since this method of social work was the 
most democratic in the profession. The core concept of group work and the goal 
of its major proponents was participatory democracy. Not unexpectedly, as the 
agencies that employed group workers found their resources increasingly in short 
supply, this part of the method was an early victim of cut-back management. 
What survived was the method’s narrower function, therapeutic aid. In many 
schools the social group work method was submerged within casework curricula, 
becoming part of the clinical or micro method sequence. 


MORAL RIGHTS AND PATERNALISM 


In the Cold War period the ideologists who shaped social policy rejected the view 
that government has a moral responsibility to meet people’s basic sustenance needs. 
Instead, these policy makers decided that the private sector, operating in a “free 
market,” was the best provider. Interference in the lives of citizens by government 
could only be justified on paternalistic grounds, and such paternalism was the 
proper province of nongovernment services. But only the deserving should be 
assisted by these individuals and organizations. Those whose incomes fell below 
a minimum standard should be judged undeserving, unless it could be demon- 
strated that their plight was the result of market inefficiencies. In such cases gov- 
ernment should step in when all other means prove insufficient. This retreat to 
Victorian paternalism justified reactionary social policies. During most of this 
period the profession struggled to expose manipulations of information, the false 
claims, distortions of fact, and outright lies that characterized the rationale for 
these policies. 

Manipulation became an issue within the profession as well. Some practitio- 
ners, reacting to the unfair outcomes they perceived as emanating from inadequate 
resource provision, supported the use of manipulation in professional practice. It 
was argued that withholding information, exaggerating, distorting, or outright 
lying could be acceptable when the results advanced a client’s, an agency’s, or the 
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profession’s interests, or a social cause in which the manipulator believed. In 
effect manipulations” used to justify cuts in services for the “country’s own good” 
prompted some to advocate manipulations for the “client’s own good.” And so the 
wider scene achieved an ideological coup by generating in those opposed to its 
destructive practices, the mimicking of its unethical methods. Manipulations are 
usually successful where the manipulators have power over those being manipu- 
lated. In advocating manipulation by social workers who lacked real power, short- 
term gains sacrificed the client’s long-term interests and the client’s long-term 
trust of the worker. Those who rejected manipulation under any circumstance did 
so based on the ethical principle that people should be treated as ends, not means. 
Nevertheless, the issue of manipulation remains a contentious issue in our 
profession. 


HUMANE ALTERNATIVES 


The Cold War period contained the constant threat of nuclear annihilation. It seemed 
very real for the generation that lived through the Korean and Vietnam Wars. But 
threats to life often generate counter forces seeking more humane alternatives. In 
our country, the threat of nuclear destruction was countered by the struggles against 
poverty, racism, sexism, homophobia, and war, and for a more just and secure 
society. The welfare rights, civil rights, women’s liberation, gay-lesbian rights, 
and the antiwar movements, all sought a more caring, less threatening future, one 
that could not be achieved so long as the Cold War and a militarized economy 
dominated national social policy. 

The profession and its schools responded to these counter movements in 
many ways—in direct political action, curriculum innovations, and seeking to 
overcome within their own organizations the conditions these movements sought 
to correct. But the profession also turned inward for self-preservation. Protecting 
its turf became a dominant concern, as challenges to its claims of effectiveness, 
from within and without, threatened its standards and community sponsorship. 

At the time the Connecticut School came into being the national struggle to 
end discrimination based on race and ethnicity was already underway. In my ex- 
perience in Nebraska, just prior to joining the Connecticut faculty, we, the profes- 
sional association of social workers, helped open up access to social services for 
Black families. We helped to integrate public pools, the symphony, and recre- 
ational facilities; and provided opportunity for Blacks to teach in the university. 
At the Connecticut School the curriculum on the origins of social service pro- 
grams was changed to include the history of self-help movements among our 
country’s racial and ethnic groups as well as the more typical white, Protestant, 
North European programs. Yet, my own personal experience in Nebraska and in 
Connecticut shows that the introduction of such content was often challenged by 
those who considered the issues it raised to be divisive and irrelevant. 
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LEARNING FROM THE PAST 


The future is often telegraphed to us in subliminal tendencies adorning the present. 
Hindsight now confirms that the movements of the 1950s and 1960s and the reac- 
tions to them in the late 1970s and 1980s were foretold for those who could un- 
derstand the hints provided in the late 1940s and early 1950s. For example, in the 
late 1940s, Henry Wallace’s proposition that full employment be a national social 
policy priority was roundly rejected by the electorate as utopian. This should have 
prepared us for the continued acceptance of poverty as an attribute of our national 
economy. The decision, in this period, not to pursue the Ewing Report, which 
called for a National Health Service program, should have prepared us for the 
rising cost of health care and the uncovered, uninsured millions. The Korean War 
should have alerted us to the further expansion of military expenditures. After all, 
they had fueled the recovery from the depression of the 1930s and apparently 
would continue to absorb federal tax monies to stabilize a “free market” economy. 
The postwar expansion of psychiatric services, enriched by World War II experi- 
ence with trauma and mental breakdown under stress, should have prepared us for 
an emphasis on the troubled individual psyche, focusing on illness and treatment 
in professional interventions. The migration of Southern Blacks into northern and 
western urban areas, the large scale entry of women into the labor market, the role 
of geographic mobility in undermining family and community support networks, 
and the dramatic increase in the elderly, all should and did alert us to the emer- 
gence of new social needs. But we did not calculate correctly what resources, 
including skilled personnel, would be needed to serve them. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CADRE 


The period witnessed a dramatic growth in the number of BSW, MSW, and DSW 
programs. But this expansion did not always generate more agency-based social 
workers. Not only were the resources needed to pay for skilled workers and sup- 
port services unavailable, but professionally trained personnel found agency-based 
work demands overwhelming, offering limited opportunity to utilize skills stressed 
in their training, and many constraints on autonomous work. The growing interest 
in private entrepreneurship, and the competition for government contracts by newly 
organized for-profit programs, forced many non-profits to enter the for-profit arena. 
This entrepreneurial atmosphere favors the private marketing of professional skills 
and directs some of our most talented graduates into private practice. Thus, the 
current complaint of non-profit and public agencies: that schools are gearing their 
curricula to the needs of autonomous practitioners and, in so doing, are directing 
graduates away from agency-based practice. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


This brings me to the present. What hints are evident in current developments that 
provide foresight and guidance for future planning? One school, looking to the 
future of social work and social work education, noted the following recurring 
themes in current budget and policy decisions (Sarri, Vinter, & Steker, 1988): 


Resolve the problems of poverty. 

Strengthen family life. 

Reduce welfare dependency. 

Increase access to health care by the poor. 

Promote full employment and higher wages. 

Meet the needs of children, especially those in poverty. 

Increase the capacity of states, local governments, and the private sector to 
provide for the welfare needs of the poor with corresponding reduction in 
federal responsibility (to which we must add provide housing for low-income 
families and caring services for persons with AIDS-HIV). 


SOY SP he 


Other schools, contemplating the year 2000, cite similar themes as likely to 
set their future agendas. Unhappily, there is far less agreement on how the profes- 
sion should respond to these themes. Differences reflect the peculiar histories, 
professional philosophies, surrounding environment, available resources, and can- 
didate pools, all of which influence what the profession can do to affect the issues 
raised by these themes. 

Taking a different tack, a social work scholar trying to forecast the future 
focused on other themes and their manifestations (Meyer, 1988): professional 
values, the role of organizations, funding sources, social work education, research, 
and the development of practice theory. These themes focus on social work as an 
institution rather than on the social problems the profession addresses in its prac- 
tice. They force us to consider the lack of a coherent and comprehensible practice; 
the pull of private practice; and the need for skilled agency-based practitioners to 
serve the most disadvantaged. They also raise questions about differences be- 
tween BSW, MSW, DSW degrees “in the professional scheme of things;” the 
tendency of professionals to see their employing agencies as enemies that batter 
them with impossible caseloads; inadequate pay; lack of professional autonomy 
leading to emotional, physical, and intellectual burnout; funding difficulties; and 
demands for accountability. Other issues relevant to social work include the 
gatekeeper function of social work education; the role of schools in shaping prac- 
tice; the limits of current research question and methods; and the eclectic reper- 
toire of practice theories in any scenario of social work’s future. 
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THE PRACTICE DRAMA 


Both the social problems and the social work institution approach anticipate con- 
cerns of the profession by projecting from the present. But neither offers a ratio- 
nale for understanding the changes they anticipate. For myself, I prefer to use a 
model of change over time taken from the performing arts (Burke, 1945). I con- 
ceive of the future as a result of enacting an impromptu drama. This drama creates 
its own script as it is enacted. The actors include professional workers, service 
recipients, and those who provide needed resources. The action occurs as these 
actors relate to one another over time. The scene of this drama is the cultural, 
political, economic and societal context. The agency serves as the stage setting. 
The purpose of the drama assures a value base and ethical component in whatever 
actions evolve. 

This artistic analog allows for the creative and anticipates the unexpected. 
Moreover, it offers the opportunity to consider issues from a variety of philo- 
sophical perspectives. The actors bring the perspective of idealism; the action 
realism; the agency pragmatism; the scene materialism; the purpose mysticism; 
and the unraveling present phenomenalism. It allows “many flowers to bloom,” 
many views of the future to be embedded in each moment of the present. Neces- 
sarily, the themes suggested by this model do not differ from those noted earlier. 
They are responses to the same contextual and practice issues. 

The actors seek a future that is ideal. The worker would like competent prac- 
tice to be supported by ample financial and community resource. The clientele 
would like an effective service targeted to meet their needs. The resource provid- 
ers would like a proficient and well-managed operation assuring maximum return 
for minimal investment. This utopian perception is best viewed in poetic terms: 
“man’s (sic) reach should exceeded his grasp, or what is a heaven for?” 

Given the choice, the actors would elect a standard for practice that repre- 
sented the best of what our present knowledge and resource permits. Action seeks 
to achieve the best of what is possible, that is standards from practice. The action 
perspective draws attention to the possible, given the resource constraints that 
govern practice. Realistic appraisals may dampen the expectations of the actors, 
but they also make action more likely. The agency concerns itself with what works, 
given the limits of its resources. Pragmatic evaluation shape its preferences: it 
opts for standards of practice—only occasionally managing standards from prac- 
tice, and almost never standards for practice. 

The initial part of this talk dealt with the scene and the mission. Now, Pll 
focus on the actors, action, and agency, and see what futures their present states 
portend. In short, ll guess at what their script will look like after they have en- 
acted this drama. 

The major theme of the service drama during the past decade has been dis- 
tributive justice. During this period ethics has dominated the value component of 
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our profession, in no small measure because of the lack of ethics that character- 
ized our nation’s political and economic scene. As the militarized priority de- 
mands resulted in cuts in social programs, aggravating social problems, ethics has 
served as acode word for social responsibility. In the ethics frame, equity became 
the reformist focus taking precedence over equality. In this debate, treating equals 
equally and unequals unequally, served to identify the progressive forces favoring 
the affirmative action advocated by the welfare rights, civil rights, women’s, and 
gay-lesbian movements. But—concern for distributive justice—always in the back- 
ground of this debate, could not be attained in a militarized or free-market economy. 
These inequities are most dramatically present in health care, with multimillions 
having no health coverage; and in housing, with multithousands homeless, unable 
to afford to rent space. Although the effects of these inequities have been intoler- 
able, it appears that they will not be modified by appeals to rational self-interest 
or responsible social concern. As the past forty years have shown, under current 
policies the rich get richer and the poor pay more. What is needed is more radical 
changes in the allocation of resources, including tax-supported government inter- 
vention at all levels, to compensate for the flaws in our political economy. Na- 
tional health programs and national housing programs are likely to occupy the 
agendas of all future efforts to achieve distributive justice. Without distributive 
justice, the caring role of our profession will continue to be sabotaged by over- 
whelming deprivations; our methods will be further focused on the narrower 
interventive interactions seeking remedies rather than prevention. Given this scene, 
the actors in the service drama will have to join various coalitions whose self- 
interest in equity press them to struggle for political and economic reform. Work- 
ing to empower clients and as advocates for client needs, although necessary, will 
not suffice, if the goal of distributive justice is to be realized. 

In the current scene, not-for-profit agencies operating on the basis of philan- 
thropic motivation, find themselves increasing dependent on publicly funded con- 
tracts to assure their own survival. Moreover, as for-profit corporations have entered 
the market to compete for such contracts, the not-for-profits have moved to ini- 
tiate subsidiary for-profit programs under agency sponsorship. The more forward 
profit-based practice has furthered the tendency to cream the eligible population 
and to shift the difficult, expensive cases—usually the poverty-stricken—to pub- 
lic programs. If this development is not resisted in the decade ahead, it can only 
result in a two-class system of service, with the poor receiving the poorest or no 
services at all. 

The motivation to provide social services on grounds of common decency 
and concern for our fellow human beings, has long been the special pride of our 
American way of life. In this perspective, people are ends in themselves and eq- 
uity is an entitlement that gives our society its special claim as an example of a 
caring people. When profit is the end and people’s needs the means for achieving 
this end, serious problems result when those who need service can’t pay for it. 
Our philanthropic tradition has always served to provide some corrective support 
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for those who are the inevitable victims of the market. Thus, the survival of the 
non-profit agency, and its continued functioning as a vital part of our general 
welfare structure, is a matter of great concern. In alliance with progressively ori- 
ented political and economic groups, this sector of our economy needs our sup- 
port. It must be sustained, and not driven out of the welfare scene by for-profits, 
whose resources are such as to enable them to exercise increasing influence over 
the public sector. 

Having considered the scene, actors, agency, and mission, I’Il conclude with 
some observation about the action, necessarily focusing on the future of methods 
in the coming decade. Should the Cold War actually come to an end and alloca- 
tion of resources shift to favor butter over guns, the theme that will dominate the 
next half century will be respect— respect for the dignity of persons and the dif- 
ferences among peoples. The current demand for recognition of difference is ap- 
parent internationally in the upsurge of nationalism and, at home, in the increased 
promotion of cultural pluralism among our minority populations. The action of 
these groups make it clear that distributive justice is a necessary part, but not the 
whole of social justice. In addition, there is an increasing demand for an apprecia- 
tion of the unique components of different cultures, in all aspects of communal 
life. Inherent in this development is the expectation of service recipients that those 
who provide help will respect and appreciate these cultural differences in the 
manner in which service is rendered. In both theory and practice methods of help- 
ing will inevitably have to reflect the enriching effects of this perspective. Doing 
to, having yielded its authoritarian stance to doing for, the paternalistic alterna- 
tive, will hopefully move to doing with, in a client-centered practice. 

Should it occur, this change would result in a more holistic, broad-based 
approach to method, with social cause embedded in function. It would emphasize 
the positive elements in ethnic and cultural diversity. It would also highlight the 
ethical component in each practice encounter, bringing to a conscious level the 
value preference inherent in a helping relationship. Skill will come to include 
sensitivity to ethical choices and dilemmas, and ability to assess the needs of 
recipients in light of values as well as knowledge. 

The last forty years for the Connecticut School, the profession, and myself, 
have been prologue. Despite some bright spots, these years have been darkened 
by clouds of threatened war and nuclear extinction. They also have been years in 
which the struggle to achieve distributive justice witnessed major breakthroughs. 
I anticipate a future that is far more promising, in which conflicts will be resolved 
without the threat of war, with considerable rivalry between the so-called free 
market and relatively planned economies, with increased recognition that issues 
of distributive justice can only be resolved within the wider framework of social 
justice. While my anticipations are few indeed, regarding our profession’s devel- 
opment, I do expect our interventions will become increasingly client-centered, 
culturally enriched, and ethically relevant and, for these reasons, more effective. 
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